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A Defence of our National Character, and our fair Countrywomen, 
from the Aspersions contained in a late French Publication, entitled 
L’ Angleterre, vue a Londres et dans ses Provinces. By G. M. 
Author of Tracts on various Subjects, &c. &c. London. pp. 48. 
Longman, 1816. 


Ws have refrained from making our Journal the vehicle of any 
remarks upon M. Pillet’s publicatior, until an interval had been 
afforded us for observing the feelings and sentiments excited by 
it in the country concerning which its calumnies have been 
invented, and the country on which they have been ota 
- to be imposed. In Paris the sale of the work appears to 
been very considerable; and the probable inference from ap- 
pearances is, that those of its readers who have never seen this 
country implicitly believe that 150,000 Frenchmen have perished 
in tortures on board our prison-ships during the last two wars; 
that 30,000 died in the course of five months of hunger; that 
every day hundreds have been poisoned by the bad qualities of 
their food; that in ten minutes a horse left at the Gate of one of 
the prisons was devoured, bowels, skin, and all; that every dog 
which entered the prison was immediately eaten up; that in every 
up of twenty persons, at least, one is a thief or a murderer ; 
that there is an immense > nan em of women in this country 
imputable to the practice of murder, which, when committed on 
a wife by her husband, is an event scarcely attracting the notice 
of our tribunals; that there are few men in England of the age of 
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ears who have not married a third wife, having disposed b 
ma er, in the ordinary way, of the first two; that the En lish 
women are so destitute of grace or taste that they may be said to 
have two left hands; nevertheless, that they are very dexterous in 
shoplifting, particularly females of rank; that the ladies retire 
after dinner to tipple brandy in the drawing-rooms; that every 
English woman of rank or fashion gets d every night of her 
life, under pretence of keeping the wind out of her stomach; that a 
licentious spirit of intrigue an libertinism pervades the whole sex, 
and that all the young women of Haglan fas we will proceed 
no further to quote this vile and virulent nonsense. We repeat 
that it is probable from appearances that the Frenchmen who 
have never seen this country implicitly believe a large part of 
these impudent falsehoods; and we are constrained to add that 
the Frenchmen, even those of education, rank, and authority, 
who have profited by the virtues and the hospitality of this coun- 
try, see without emotion or contradiction these villainous libels in 
circulation. 

Weare not, however, among the number of those who care much 
about the credit which these coarse lies may obtain in France, or 
think that regard to our national character calls upen us for any 
serious defence, and if we did we should not be willing to adopt 
for our champion Mr. G. M., the author of the pamphlet at 
the head of this article, and, as he tells us in his title page, of 
various other tracts, &c. &c. To defend the men and women 
of this country from imputations so horrible as are endeavoured 
to be cast upon them by this miscreant of a Maréchal-de-camp 
is officious folly. It is almost libellous to suppose a necessity for 
any defence; en s’excusant on s’accuse. Besides which it may 
be doubted whether it be not part of the glory of Great Britain 
at this juncture so to have reduced her ancient enemy as to leave 
her no resource but in the malice of her tongue; and whether 
our fame and honour may not be measured by the malignancy 
with which the base conspire to overthrow it. 

_ Our readers will understand, therefore, that we do not feel this 
to be a cause in which we consider it as expedient to enter seriously 
into the defence of the accused; it would be insulting to the 
honour of the British ladies to suppose any vindication n 
from charges so atrociously wicked and false: still, however, ah 
is the importance of their conduct to the dignity and prosperity 
of their country, that if a very small ‘what M. Pillet has 

them with shall ever come to be true, Great Britain will 
soon sink to the continental standard of morals, and possibly to 
the level of that country of which good M. Pillet is a pretty fair 


specimen. It is somewhat fortunate that the principles of the 
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of the civilized world, that the character of either English men 
or English women can receive very little detriment from calum- 
nies issuing from that quarter; but there is no slander so con- 
temptible as not to add a fresh motive to exterior propriety, and 
especially to call upon female delicacy to increase its circumspec- 
tion. 

It is far from being a valuable courage in a woman to be in- 
sensible to attacks upon her character however absurd; and 
things seem to us to be in no good train when the country which 
has apparently acquiesced in a libel so detestable as that of M. 
Pillet is nevertheless the favourite resort and sojourn of our 
most distinguished females, and is in some measure permitted to 
be the arbitress of their tastes and pursuits. 

If it be the object of the English ladies, in their present emigra- 
tions to France, to give the Beeuctl nation upon their own soil 
the visible and practical proofs of the injustice done them by M. 
Pillet’s book; they should be reminded that they are acting their 
parts before an audience incapable of estimating or feeling the 
merit of their performance. If they be desirous of manifesting 
to the world the incorruptible purity of their morals by passing 
through the vicious medium of Parisian society without a stain 
upon their virtue or their sentiments, we warn them against the 
delusion of so presumptuous a folly. If curiosity be the prevail- 
ing motive, all we can say is, that mom yensity has no right 
to be gratified at the expense of duty and safety, ially when 
it is considered how little the world is indebted to the indulgence 
of female curiosity; but if, indeed, the ladies of Great Britain are 
leaving their homes, their children, and their dependents, in 

est of the pleasures of this modern Antioch, then peace to 
the manes of M. Pillet! his book will soon derive too much co- 
lour from instances to be attacked with safety to the cause. | 
_ It strikes us that M. Pillet’s work may do harm in a way 
which probably may not have occurred to the apprehensions of 
others. He who accuses of greatly too much. seems in some 
manner to justify alittle. A. person charged with doing twice as 
much as he has really committed seems to be establishing his 
innocence in proving himself only guilty of half the charge. 
Now we are very far froin supposing that our countrywomen are 

ilty of half of what has been charged upon them by this Mem- 
Ber of the Legion of Honour, this Chevalier of St. Louis; but it 
may be useful for them to reflect that it is not necessary that all 
should be as this Frenchman has represented them, or that the 
hundredth part of what he has ch upon them should be true, 
for their conduct to be fatal to the interests of their country. 
We do not so despond of France itself as to think that even 


there “-every woman of rank gets drunk every night of her life 
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to keep the wind out of her stomach; that a spirit of licentious 
intrigue and libertinism pervades the whole sex; and that al/ the 
young women of France are incontinent:” but we have no 
doubt that the loose principles, we may say, the sensualism of the 
sex in general, throughout that vicious community, their igno- 
rance of how a home ought to be regulated, of family order, so- 
briety, cleanliness, and care, in a word, their centrifugal levity 
shiek carries them along in the giddy whirl of pleasure, out 
of the sphere of domestic attraction, have been the primary and 
most efficient causes of that moral debasement which makes our 
present intercourse with France a dangerous crisis for this 
country. 

These being our sentiments we are far from regarding with 
unconcern the prevailing eagerness of our countrymen to visit 
the neighbouring kingdom. It absolutely fills us with indignation, 
mixed with disgust, to see an English matron domiciled at 
Paris for the education of her children. What! are we to learn 
on French ground how to perform our duties as English men and 
English women. Is religion, as Protestants profess, and exer- 
cise, and feel it, to be put in abeyance during the period of 
education ; and is the mind to receive its principles of moral 
action amidst a general oblivion of the laws of God, and the 
total disregard of his sabbaths ? 

In a land where the distinctions, the decencies, and the re- 
freshing pause of the Sunday is unknown, where domestic pu- 
rity and the vow of conjugal fidelity is as much honoured in 
the breach as in the observance, where religion is only visible 
in a vain and stupid ceremonial, where feeling has no regulating 
principle, duty no centre, but the heart is abandoned to its own 
vagrant wishes, and the head to its own flimsy creations, do 
British Protestant parents expect to find a proper education for 
their children? This is so disgusting that we can scarcely think 
any thing imputed to us by M. Pillet himself more disgraceful 
to our character. To mothers, especially, we address these re- 
monstrances ; their’s is a most precious trust, a most tender, deli- 
cate, and responsible vocation, for which they must answer with 
their souls. We really wonder how, under such an awful en- 

ment, a mother can find so much profligate courage in 
er heart, a to allow her ne to receive an education of 


which nothing that specifically belongs to a Christian, a Briton, 
a Protestant, or a Member of virtuous society, is a vital, semi- 


nal, or essential part. And all this for the sake principally of 
acquiring a facility in speaking a language which is seldom the 


medium of safe communication or useful intercourse. | 
Sensible women must feel as sick of the cant phrase of “ our 


fair countrywomen,” adopted in the title to the puny pamphlet 
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which we have placed second at the head of our article, as ladies 
of fashion must feel insulted by the charge of inebriety and incon- 
tinence brought against them by M. Pillet. 

‘ Fair’ has scarcely any meaning above ‘ frivolous,’ as it is 
usually applied. Men are not designated as the ‘ strong,’ the 
‘ robust,’ or the ‘ dark’ sex, or by any epithet of an — or 
correlative signification to ‘fair’ or ‘ soft,’ because, though they are 
stronger, robuster, and darker, these are not their most eminent 
qualities; but their excellence chiefly consists in the internal pro- 
perties of courage, and virtue, and wisdom. He, therefore, who 
sets up for the detender of British females from insinuations like 
those of M. Pillet, instead of putting the world in mind that 
they are fair, should point to those national characteristics which 
have made society so great a debtor in this country to their in- 
fluence and attractions. 

The loveliest and most honourable elevation in which an 
English lady can be seen is as the prudent mistress and the 
nursing mother, full of the cares and joys of home, the moon 
of her own little world, filling her horn from the Great Dispenser 
of light, and creating a cheerful, happy, and holy scene around 
her. Such a lady best answers and confutes M. Pillet’s publica- 
tion; and if it be not answered in this way it had better not be 
answered at all. We know that there are many such; but we 
cannot but see and feel that the number is fast decreasing. A 
general flutter of visitation has succeeded to the old English sense 
and value of home: a new sort of divorce between the mother 
and her children, a mensa, a toro, et a vinculo, is now becomi 
frequent ; and women of fashion are beginning to know as little 
of their nurseries as of their kitchens. 

That a great revolution in female manners and sentiments has 
for some time been gradually coming on, a man must have nei- 
ther eyes, nor ears, nor reflection not to —— It is an age 

e 


of out-a-doors delights and ambulatory and distant objects. 
scenery of home has hardly range, or variety, or itude, suf- 
ficient to satisfy a shop-keeper’s wife. All are for ing all; 


but few are engaged in home culture and the tender care of the 
fruit of their own bodies. Mankind are to be reformed by vast 
improvements in the machinery of education; but the details of 
domestic management are too low a concern for moral specula- 
tists. Those who devote the morning to institutions, societies, 
and committees, seem to think they purchase a right to pass their 
evenings in the rapid succession of parties, and so between them 
alas! the little party in the nursery is entirely forgotten. We confess 
that our prejudices lead us to apply to this case the maxim of 
‘* Charity ins at home,” and to think that as the effective 
circulation of the blood through the system must depend upon 
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the regular action of the heart, so must the general influence of 
virtuous principles through society at large be greater or less as 
the impulse of domestic education is strong or weak, regular or 
remiss, well or ill-directed. It is a truth of great practical im- 
portance in respect to the fabrics of manufacturing industry, that 
the task committed to each, in the subdivision of labour, should 
be separately and respectively attended to; and upon the careful 
discharge by each, of his peculiar duty, depends the successful 
operation of the whole. If every one concerns himself with the 
management of the whole, or, extending his activity to another’s 
department, allots to his own a less portion of his care and 
activity than it demands, the general concern will soon exhibit 
the signs of interior disorder. It is so with the community: if 
eve y is for managing its great concerns, and none regard 
the little circuit of duty by which they are immediately sur- 
rounded, and which constitutes their special and primary de- 
partment, the grandest institutions of benevolence or reform, 
the most patriotic projects of moral or religious instruction, will 
be found to be more ornamental than useful, more sounding 
than substantial, more seen than felt in the actual condition of 
society. To remove us to our proper distance from M. Pillet’s 
slanderous imputations, we solemnly call upon the mothers and 
wives of Great Britain to consider what ne to them. In 
this exposure to foreign malice armed against the female sex of 
this island, * England calls upon every mother and mistress to 
do her duty;” that is, to act the part of a parent, an instructress, 
and a manager at home. Until this become more the case than it 
seems to be at present, we must leave them to the fury of M. 
Pillet, or, what is worse, to such vindicators as the author of the 
** defence of our fair countrywomen.” We know of no method 
of reform so likely to be effectual, if properly set about, as that 
which the arrangements of society have brought within the scope 
of female influence and efficiency ; and for this reason we think 
we render a better service to our country’s cause by reminding 
our female readers of what they may do for it, and in what 
manner they may defeat all the powers of darkness combined 
against their fame and honour, than by referring them to the 
consideration of their own perfections, or to the trite and trum- 
pery eulogies of compliment and common place. The truth is, that 
they are in no small danger of becoming every day less English, and 
more approximated to the model of M. Pillet’s countrywomen. 
And if our men are not all to be vitiated and stultified by their 
intercourse with the French capital, they will hear the praises of 
their wives and daughters pronounced by the Chevaliers of the 
Croix de St. Louis, and the Members of the Legion of Honour, 
with a regret far beyond that which the envious falschoods and 
4: 
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stupid malice of M. Pillet have been able to excite in their 
minds. 

Can any of our readers suggest any function which a British 
lady can have to discharge of deeper responsibility to herself, 
and of more extensive importance to her country, than that of a 
mother? And can they say that fashionable life is so disposed 
as to consist with the effectual performance of the duties which 
that tender title implies and imposes? The truth is, that every 
fashionable mother is not simply below the standard of woman: 
in the caressing care of her offspring she is inferior to “ the beasts 
that perish.” Undetained by the holy ties of nature or nurture,* 
with an eagerness inflamed by privation, she springs from her ac- 
couchement to run again her round of ruthless gaiety, hugging 
her doctor for his sage and solemn interdict upon the slavery of 
nursing, and forgetting her travail and her perils, not for “ joy 
that a man is born into the world,” but that she herself is return- 
ing to the world and its unfeeling follies. ‘ ‘The sea-monsters 
draw out the breast, and give suck to their young ones;” but a 
fashionable mother is “ like the ostrich in the wilderness, who is : 
hardened against her young ones as though they were not hers.” 
The sequel of the mother’s conduct is in conformity with this 
original breach of natural duty. ‘The period of primary impres- 
sions, of radical habits, of moral susceptibility, is committed to 
the discipline of those who are themselves the slaves of prejudice 
and passion. In the exile of the nursery, the seeds of moral 
agency are left to be sown by vulgar and vicious hands: the first | 
formative process is given up to persons of proverbial ignorance 
and imbecility. The remove from the nursery to the school, 
considered as an intellectual stage, is scarcely an advance for the 
young female, (for it is to females that we apply these remarks) : 
the perfection of the school consists in the ability or reputation 
of the different masters in the various departments of technical 
and superficial accomplishment, while the policy of the poor 
lady at the head of the establishment is to veil her ignorance in 


* For the benefit of those ladies whose education has embraced the Latin lan- 
guage in this literary age, we shall quote the address of Favorinus the philosopher 
to a mother, upon the occasion of her daughter’s being delivered of a son, ** Oro 
te, inquit, malier, sine eam totam integram esse matrem filii sui. Quod est enim 
hoc contra nataram imperfectum atque dimidiatam matris genus, peperisse, ac 
statim ab sese abjecisse ? Aluisse in utero sanguine suo nescio quid, quod non 
videret: non alere nunc suo lacte quod videat, jam viventem, jam hominem, jam 
matris officia implorantem?—Que partus suos deserunt, ablegantque a sese, et 
aliis nutriendos dedunt, vinculum illud coagulumque animi atque amoris, quo 
parentes cum filiis natura consociat, interscindunt, aut certé quidem diluunt, 
deteruntque, Nam ubi infantis aliorsum dati facta ex oculis amolitio est; vigor 
ille materne flagrantie sensim et paulatim restinguitur : omnisque impatientissine 
sollicitudinis strepitas consilescit.”” Physically speaking, we are far from saying 


that all mothers must nurse their babes, but morally speaking, we venture to say 
that all should try. - 
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seclusion, or to be conspicuous only on those occasions, and busy 
only about those objects, which, unless in a world without souls, 
or at least where women are considered as being without them, 
cannot challenge the twentieth part of the honour they receive. 
When the moment of introduction arrives, does the mother bring 
her daughter to the vestibule of public life with the timorous reserves 
of maternal solicitude? Does she tremblingly point tothe perils that 
await her, and make her sensible of the protection on which she 
can alone rely? In the great majority of cases, certainly not. 
Full blown in all the perversion of sentiment, mature for the mar- 
ket, with gay assurance, intrepid stare, and scanty covering, the 
youn lady follows the maternal guide into what is called the 
ah ng that is to say, into a restless round of impertinence and 
error, which shuts out all view of another world, and strips the 
present of its meaning and its moral; wherein vice has no suspen- 
sion but in sickness, and lassitude no resource but in repetition. 
The young lady has at length the opportunity of transmitting 
the consequences of the neglect to which her own infancy was 
exposed, and extending the series of wrongs to nature and to 
duty through another succession. It may appear to be a little 
out of the province of critics to enter thus into a mere moral 
theme; and we are conscious of an interference which may not 
be very popular among the ladies who move in what is called the 
circles of fashion; but as it appears to us that M. Pillet’s book 
may produce a consequence hurtful to the interests of female 
virtue, My inducing the supposition that because that work is 
entirely false in its charges there is therefore nothing to censure 
or to reform, and that because the British ladies are not what 
M. Pillet represents them, they are therefore all that the wise 
can wish them to be, we have hazarded these general remarks, 
We are nevertheless sure that if these remarks be taken in the 
light in which they ought to be viewed, they will be considered 
as conveying the profoundest compliment. ‘To say that they are 
our * fair countrywomen” is no answer to M. Pillet; to say that 
they are accomplished is a very equivocal defence; the Turk 
considers his harem as von of very “fair” persons; 
and the Georgian slave may be often told by her Mahometan 
master that she is accomplished ; but to deprecate their desertion 
of the cares of domestic life, and that sacred deposit committed 
to them as mothers; to demand at their hands an account of the 
rising generation; to condemn their wayward inversion of na- 
ture’s order in their seasons and hours, which makes them a sort 
of antipodes to the ap. danas natives of the nursery; and, above 
all, their scandalous abuse of the Sunday by running from their 
own houses and the houses of GOD to parks and promenades, is 


to remind them of their great importance to society in every light, 
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political, moral, and religious; and of the exalted commission 
they hold immediately from their Maker himself to lay dee 
oak broad the foundations of truth and happiness in the minds 
of their little ones, and to prepare immortal beings for the trial 
on which eternity depends. 

Now to talk in this manner to our countrywomen seems to us 
to be more useful, and, we will repeat, more complimentary, 
than to tell them they are very fair, very soft, and very besiindhe 
ing; or, after the manner of our melodists, and other such re- 
specters of the sex, to show them to themselves through the 
voluptuous and treacherous medium of bloated fiction and sensual 
idolatry. ‘The women of this country have so long been in the 
habit of viewing themselves in the mirror of Lord Byron’s 
poetry, and that of his wretched imitators, that one is almost 
afcaid of their beginning to dress themselves after his model; 
and, of their acquiescing in a Mahometan degradation of their 
character. 

Now then is the critical juncture when, assailed by the libels of 
this nefarious Frenchman, drawn into an imitation of the manners 
and habits of his profligate nation, tainted by the impure emana- 
tions of a licentious press, and especially by the poetry of 
infidels and sensualists, their daughters are in danger of ceasing to 
be the pride of the nation, for British matrons to be mindful of their 
honourable and high vocation, to cultivate and grace their homes, 
to become acquainted with their offspring, and provide for their 
virtue and security. Let them no longer regard them as caskets 
without jewels, but act upon the hypothesis of their having souls 
as well as bodies. Instead of fitting them only for sale, or for 
what is called making their fortunes, and when ready for the 
market of legal prostitution, falsely called holy matrimony, lead- 
ing them forth to the public gaze with half their persons exposed, 
and the rest in shameless semi-nudity, let them learn to-cherish 
thoughts more becoming British matrons, to respect themselves in 
their daughters, and to judge better for the interests of the sex. 
The whole matter rests with them. Upon their discharge of their 
duty depends the depression or exaltation of the female character, 
wh with the female character will sink or rise the hope and 
stability of the empire. It was the Spartan mothers that kept 
up the Spartan discipline, even against nature itself, and trans- 
mitted it entire through many ages. The real truth is, that the 
British nation, morally speaking, is in the hands of those to 
whom the power is given of forming and disposing the minds of 
our children; and the writer, whether poet, or essayist, or his- 
torian, who warps one female mind from its proper direction, 
sacrifices not merely the deluded party, but whole hecatombs, 
upon the altar of his prostitute muse. 
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In the course of natural succession we or our posterity are to 
live under a female sovereign. ‘This will not diminish the im- 
portance and influence of the sex. The reflections that arise out 
of this consideration shake the bosom with alternate hope and 
fear. A female sovereign has a prerogative peculiar to her sex— 
a moral influence over the manners of her female subjects. In 
this respect she will have a power of doing good beyond what 
the highest positive privileges could confer ; for, if what we have 
maintained with respect to the general influence of women be 
true, what will not that authority be capable of effecting towards 
the improvement of society, which will be able to turn the stream, 
the resistless stream of fashion into the channel of domestic virtue. 
Happy sceptre! blessed potency! which can begin the work of 
moral and religious improvement at the highest source of life and 
instruction—at nature’s fountain head ; exerting its magical 
influence over the hearts of those who “ase the elements of 
thought and feeling under their guidance and controul. 

As long as private virtue shall flourish in England we have no 
fear of the public strength. Political power is a moral essence. 
The mechanical and numerical force of our fleets and armies is 
but a transient security for our national greatness. Our perma- 
nent resources lie deep and abstracted in the national character. 
Thus the great art of maintaining the grandeur and ascendancy 
of our country is to infuse British principles into the manners 
of private life. The rest, which is only the practical result, 
a prince may commit to his ministers ; but social virtue, indi- 
vidual worth, domestic honour, conjugal fidelity, and parental 
care, which are the springs from which public exertion and 
aggregate power are fundamentally deduced, these rejoice in the 
radiant influence of the diadem ; these play and sparkle in the sun- 
beams of majesty ; these afford a range for prerogative, in which its 
power is only felt to be blessed. In this part of the sovereign power, 
the Prince of Cobourg may most constitutionally join,—and if 
in this he do heartily join—if in return for the honours rendered 
him, he makes a princely present to this country of an amiable, 
chaste, and correct uisligl of a British family, of which he will 
always be the natural and domestic head, however inferior in 
his civil relation to his consort, he will hold a higher place than 
a kingly crown could confer, and live a virtual sovereign in the 
hearts of the British people. O that there may be found one 
sincere and honourable man or woman in the court of these 
princely personages who will make them hear of these things ! | 
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Art. HISTORY, LITERATURE, ARTS, AND 
SCIENCES OF THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


1. A Concise History of the Moors in Spain, from their Invasion 
of that Kingdom to their final Expulsion from it. By Thomas 
urke, Esq. 4to. London. 1811. 


2, The History of the Empire of the Mussulmans in Spain and 
Portugal ; from the first Invasion of the Moors to their ultimate 


Expulsion from the Peninsula. By George Power, Esq. 8vo. 
London. 1815. 


$. The History of the Mahometan Empire in Spain: containing a 
General History of the Arals, their Institutions, Conquests, Li- 
terature, Arts, Sciences, and Manners, to the Expulsion of the 
Moors. Designed as an Introduction to the Arabian Antiquities 


a Spain, ly James Cavanah Murphy, Architect. Royal 4to. 
ondon. 1816. 


4. The Arabian Antiquities of Spain. By James Cavanah Murphy, 
Architect. Atlas folio. London. 1816. 


Ture rapid success with which the Arabic empire was established 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe, and the expansive power of Moham- 
med and his successors, form one of the most surprising and 
interesting events in the history of mankind. But aia h 
the progress of their eastern conquests has been Paes. 
rettinfeds and is consequently well known, their successes in 
the West have been involved in comparative obscurity. The 
effects, indeed, which were produced by the Arabians while 
they held the sovereignty of Spain, have been sufficiently felt 
through Europe, to render their history an object of great 
interest and research. Excepting the few scattered facts re- 
lated by Marmol, concerning their African conquests, our in- 
formation respecting them was very unsatisfactory, until M. 
Cardonne filled up their vacant annals by his entertaining 
History of Africa and Spain under the rip beam: of the 
Arabs, compiled from Arabic Manuscripts in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris, as well as from Spanish Historians *; and thus 
communicated to Europeans some idea of the conquests, power, 
literature, and arts, of that singular people. From this work, 
principally, it was, that Florian compiled the Précis Historique 
sur les Maures, prefixed to his romance of Gonsalve de Cor- 
doue ; an abridgment justly esteemed for its method, selection, 
and judgment. 


* Histoire de Afrique et de l Espagne, sous la Domination des Arabes, 12mo. 


3 tomes. Paris. 1765. 
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Such are the materials for a history of the Moors in — 
which have hitherto been accessible to Europeans unskilled in 
Arabian literature; and of these materials the authors of the 
first two works which stand at the head of this article have Ji- 
berally availed themselves. Mr. Bourke intimates, in his ee 
face, that he has consulted Cardonne (whom, however, he does 
not once name or cite) in his well-written sketch; but our con- 
fidence in his statements is necessarily weakened by the total 
absence of references to authorities, e are, indeed, strongly 
induced to suspect, from a careful comparison of his volume 
with Florian’s Précis, that Mr. Bourke is often as largely in- 
debted to the latter author as to Cardonne. 

Mr. Power’s work, though designated by the high sounding 
appellation of a * History of the Hupite of the Mussulmans in 
Spain,” is in truth nothing more than a meagre, ill-digested, and 
indifferently written sketch avowedly compiled from the works of 
Cardonne, Florian, the Abbé de Marigny, and some Spanish 
authors. 

In pursuing our inquiries into the Moorish empire in Spain, we 
took up the third article in our list, in the hope of obtaining some 
particulars more interesting and authentic respecting the dominion. 
of the Moslem conquerors of that peninsula. ‘The causes of the 
failures in preceding writers, who have attempted to illustrate this 
period of history, are perspicuously stated in the preface. ‘* With- 
out the means of attaining to that primary and purest source 
of information which the records of the Arabs possess, they 
have, for the most part, successively followed each other in the 
same maze of fable and of error. ‘The writings of the Arabs on 
this topic, it may be further remarked, are seldom to be met 
with,.and the European readers of these writings are equally 
rare.” It might have been added, that the dryness and affectae 
tion of brevity peculiar to the historians of that nation, together 
with the peculiar nature of the oriental idiom, present obstacles 
which no common perseverance can overcome. ‘* For these 
reasons,” continues the author, “ it is hoped that the ‘ History 
of the Mahometan Empire in Spain,’ which is either extracted 
immediately from the most approved Arabic historians, or is 
compiled, where these failed, from other authorities best deservin 
of credit, will, on account of its authenticity, obtain a favourable 


tion.” 
; Under these circumstances we must be severe critics indeed, 
if we were not to regard with some degree of complacency 
the work now under notice, even if it stood in need of our 
indulgence, which in truth it does not. It appears from the 
preface to this work, that the public are indebted for it to the 
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researches of three individuals: the Introduction, which presents 
a concise account of “ the early history of the Arabs previously 
to their conquest of Spain, having been communicated by the 
acute and learned historian of ancient Greece.” * ‘The first part, 
containing the political and military ante of the Mahometan 
Empire in Spain, together with a topographical account of Cor- 
dova, and the translation of the Arabic inscriptions in the A 
em has been executed by Professor Shakespear of the 

on. East India Company’s military seminary. ‘The remainder 
of this part, comprising a topographical account of the princi- 
pal seats of the Moorish empire in the peninsula, and the whole 
of the second part, which treats of the literature, sciences, arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, as well as of the civil and mili- 
tary institutions of the Arabs, were composed by Mr. Horne, 
sub-librarian of the Surry Institution. Of the authorities con- 
sulted by these authors it is but just to observe, that they have 
— ample and satisfactory accounts: and every page exhibits 
the reality and extent of their laborious inquiries. This volume 
is further illustrated by a neat and correctly engraved map, show- 
ing the principal conquests of the Arabs under the Khalifs or 
successors of Mohammed. 

Last in order come the splendidly executed “ Arabian Anti-+ 
quities of Spain,” by Mr. Murphy, (to which the preceding work 
1s designed as an introduction,) who is already advantageously 
known to the public as the author of a volume of ** Travels in 
Portugal,” and some very elegant and correct architectural 
** Plans of the Church of Batalha,” in the same country, both 
of which were published many years before the commencement 
of our Review. As this work, from the interest of its subjects, 
as well as from the style of the engravings, has peculiar claims on 
the notice of our readers, we shall let the author speak for him- 
self. ‘ The antiquities of the Spanish Arabs,” he observes, 
‘have for many ages continued unheeded or unknown. The 


annals of past centuries scarcely deign to mention them; and the 


descriptions of modern oe but imperfectly supply the place of 
the pencil.” Accurate de 


lineations, so essential to render them 
intelligible, might have been expected from the enlightened na- 
tives of the peninsula, some of whose artists and antiquaries 
have vied with the most celebrated of other countries. After the 
lapse of many centuries, in consequence of the representations 
made by the learned Bayer and Casiri, the royal academy of St. 
Ferdinand was commissioned by the Spanish government to send 
two architects, under the direction of a captain of engineers, with 
instructions to make drawings of the Moorish palace of Alhamra 


— 


* Dr. Gillies. 
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and of the mosque of Cordova. In the year 1780, after they 
had been thus employed for many years, the _— labours of the 
three ublished in a thin volume, 
Antiguedadas Arales spana, containing about sixteen plates 
of Arabic designs, together with a few hae of letter-press. 
Some of the inscriptions in this publication were translated by 
the accurate Casiri. ‘ Such,” Mr. Murphy indignantly re- 
marks, ‘ was the greatest progress made to the end of the 
eighteenth century, in exploring the antiquities of the polished 
and enlightened people who occupied the peninsula during a pe- 
riod of nearly eight hundred years!” _ , 

_ The intersting but imperfect descriptions of Arabian art, ex- 
hibited in the volumes of some modern travellers as still existing in 
different parts of Spain, excited in Mr. Murphy an ardent desire 
to visit them. ‘ He accordingly embarked for that country and 
arrived at Cadiz in May, in the year 1802; whence he proceeded 
to Granada, through Lower Andalusia. The Governor of the 
Alhamra, desirous that the knowledge of its splendid architectu- 
ral remains should be accurately transmitted to posterity, obli 
ingly facilitated the author’s access to that royal palace at all 
hours of the day, while he was employed in the agreeable task of 
measuring and delineating its interior works.” “Exua facilities, 
it appears were offered at Cordova, the remains of whose cele- 
brated mosque and bridge are delineated in the former part of 
Mr. Murphy’s work. ‘* Seven years were unremittingly devoted 
to these delightful pursuits; and since the author’s return to 
England in 1809, nearly seven years more have been wholly given 
to preparing for publication the present work.” 

he high expectations which this statement is calculated to 
raise, we feel ourselves warranted in saying, are fully gratified by 
the execution of the work itself; which, m addition to singular 
delicacy in the style of finishing the engravings, presents a rare 
combination of accu and beauty in the original drawings. 

That our readers may be enabled to form a correct idea of 
achievements of the Spanish Arabs, as well as of their high attain- 
ments in literature, and the arts and sciences, we shall pass quickly 
through Dr. Gillies’ able introductory sketch of their oriental 
conquests, as containing a summary of events frequently recorded, 
and consequently well known; and, having rapidly traced the 
principal — in the history of the Moorish Daigle in Spain, 
we shall offer to our readers some account of the arts, sciences, 


and literature of the ish Arabs, of which we 

The Arabians having overrun Africa, and subjugated its inha- 

bitants to the religion of Mohammed, with the exception of Ceuta 

a strong fortress belonging to the Gothic kings of Spain, ex- 
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tended their ambitious views to the conquest of that Peninsula, 
towards the commencement of the eighth century. The power- 


_ ful succours afforded by the Goths in the defence of Carthage, it 


is probable, might have provoked the invasion of Spain; the 
riches of that country offered a strong allurement to their 
cupidity; and the state of the kingdom formed an additional 
temptation to such an enterprise. On the death of Witiza, the 
Gothic Sovereign, Roderic, a brave and warlike chieftain, havi 
more influence in the state than the children of Witiza, procur 
them to be set aside; and, after some commotion, Roderic was 
elected king of the le. As the throne was properly elective, 
the two sons of Witiza dissembled their resentinent; and while 
they, with some other chieftains, pretended the utmost zeal for his 
service, they secretly cherished the bitterest enmity against him 
as an usurper. To co-operate with this animosity, a secret and 
virulent enemy lurked in the bosom of the kingdom. From the 
earliest times j ay mixed with Phoenicians, had transported them- 
selves to the coasts of Spain: at a later period, a great emigra- 
tion happened of both nations, to escape the resistless and deso- 
lating a of Nebuchadnezzar. In the wide interval between 
that Assyrian king and Hadrian the Roman emperor, many adhe- 
rents to the Mosaic law had exchanged the poverty or oppression 
which they suffered in the East, for a more honourable condition 
in Spain. Thither the Roman emperor transported no less than 
forty thousand families of the tribe of Judah, and ten thousand of 
the tribe of Benjamin. The population and wealth of the Jews 
had augmented in Spain to an extraordinary degree; but under 
the latter Gothic kings the vexations inflicted on them had also 
increased in a still higher proportion. In the reign of Sisebert, 
ninety thousand Jews were subjected to a pate p baptism : 
and seven hundred years before the establishment of the inquisi- 
tion, an inquisitorial persecution had been adopted, and systema- 
tically exercised against that unhappy people. ° 
Such was in Spain the preparation of materials, which the 
smallest spark was sufficient to throw into combustion. In the 
lapse of two centuries and a half, the Gothic conquerors of that 
country no longer resembled the fierce soldiers of Alaric, who had 
invaded Italy, sacked Rome, and marched victorious from the 
shores of Scandinavia to those of the Atlantic, Enervated by 
long continued prosperity, they had combined with their pi- 
mitive rudeness of manners the refinements of the vanquished : 
their youth neglected the exercise of arms, and the walls of their 
cities were allowed to moulder in decay ; ostentatious parade, ef- 
feminate luxury, and amorous intrigue, were alike the disgraceful 
pursuits of the monarch and his nobility. | : ion 
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“It was customary for the Gothic nobles and chieftains in Spain te 
send their children to the residence of the king at Toledo, that they 
might be employed in his service, be habituated to the polished manners 
of his court, and obtain his patronage. When grown up, the sove- 
reign would marry them to one another, Aetcueh to the dignity of 
their parents, give them suitable portions, and celebrate their nuptials. 
In compliance with this custom, Julian the governor of Ceuta, con- 
veyed a daughter of his, who was extremely beautiful, to Toledo: when 
the king beheld her, he was so enamoured of her, that he did not hesi- 
tate to obtain by violence the gratification of his passion when persuasion 
had failed. With this indignity the lady contrived by a secret letter to ac- 

uaint her father; who in his rage exclaimed, “ By the faith of the Mes- 
siah, I will annihilate his power, and undermine his feet :” and crossing 
the straits from Ceuta, though in the midst of winter, he hastened to To- 
ledo to the presence of King Roderic ; who blamed him for coming at 
so unseasonable a time, and questioned him as to the cause of his jour- 
ney. Dissembling his real motive, he pretended that his wife being se- 
riously indisposed, and desiring greatly to see her daughter once more 
before she died, had entreated him to fetch her; and that, from his 
desire to accomplish the wish of his wife, he requested the king to allow 
him to return immediately, and his daughter to accompany him. This 
request, so speciously urged, was promptly granted; and, after shew- 
ing Julian much favour, the king delivered to him his daughter, trust- 
ing that she would conceal what had passed from her father. On his 
return to Ceuta, Julian delayed not to commence. the execution of his 
revenge: for this purpose, bs hastened to the city of Ifrikia to meet 
the Emir Misa, son of Nasir, to persuade him to invade Spain; and 
after the representations which he made of the riches of the peninsula, 
the temperature of its climate, and the abundance of its useful produc- 
tions, as well as of the weakness of the Goths, and the internal dis- 
sensions prevailing among them, Misa became eager to seize such an 
opportunity as now presented itself; and formed a treaty of alliance 
with Julian, by which the latter was bound to join the Moslems, and 
to second them. But before Musa would actually engage in so hazard- 
ous an enterprise, he first required of Julian to evince his determined 
animosity against his countrymen by attacking them himself. To this 
requisition the Count acceded; and having collected troops from his 
own government, and embarked them on board two ships, he made, at 
the close of the ninetieth year of the Hijra, a predatory incursion on 
the coast of Aljaziratu-l-Khazra.* (Hist. of Mahometan Empire in 
Spain, pp. 56, 57.) 


This expedition being crowned with success, Misa now ap- 
plied to the Khalif Al-Walid for permission to invade Spain; 
who having commanded him to make an incursion into the 


* The verdant island: and the term seems applicable to either the city of Alge- 
siras, or to that extremity of Andalusia on which Algesiras is situated; for the 


Arabs call a peninsula (such as they may have regarded this point), as well as an 
island, jazirit. 
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country that he might previously ascertain its state, Tarif, a Barbar 
chieftain under his command, successfully invaded it, and carried 
off much valuable plunder. At the repeated instigations of Julian, 
seconded by these fortunate enterprises, Musa commissioned Tarik, 
another of his officers to proceed to Spain with an army of nearly 
twelve thousand men, who were transported thither at various 
times in merchant vessels procured by Count Julian. These forces 
effected their landing at the rock of Gibraltar, which has derived 
its name from 'Tarik.* Sensible of the impending danger, Ro- 
deric, who was engaged in the North of Spain in carrying on a 
war against the Bascons, immediately advanced southward to 
Cordova; and having concentrated an immense army, amount- 
ing it is said, to on. one hundred thousand men, proceeded 
to give battle to the invaders on the plain near Xeres, in Anda- 
lusia, on the 25th of July, A. D. 711. The conflict was resolutel 
maintained on both sides, until the right and left wings, in which 
were the sons of Witiza and some other chieftains, fled, as had pre- 
viously been concerted by Tarik: the centre, with Roderic, stood 
firm for a short time; but being panic-struck by some occurrence, 
the king, with the main body of his army, soon took to flight. The 
dienedlinene was total, and Roderic is supposed to have been 
drowned in his flight. Spain gradually fell beneath the arms of 
the victorious Moslems, under Misa and other lieutenants, who 
for about forty-five years governed the conquered country in the 
names of the Khalifs. A remnant of the Goths, however, with- 
drew to the mountains of the Asturias, under the command of 
Don Pelagio, where they maintained an unequal but ultimately 
successful conflict with the Moslems, and laid the foundation of a 
Christian kingdom. 

On the subversion of the dynasty of Ummaiya, in Asia, by the 
family of Al-Abbas, Abdurrahman the son of Muavia, who be- 
longed to the former house, fled first to Africa and thence into 
Spain, where he was soon invested with all the power of the 
Arabs in that country; and laid the foundation of the Moham- 
medan Empire in the peninsula. From that time, Spain was de- 
tached from the government of the eastern Khalifs, and had its 
distinct princes, first under the title of Emirs, and afterwards of 
Khalifs; Abdurrahman III. assuming the supreme dignity of 
Commander of the Faithful, when he perceived how little power 
the Khalifs of the house of Al-Abbas really possessed after the 
third century of the Hijra. Some of the successors of Abdur- 
rahman I. were men of considerable activity and talents ; but the 
greater part abandoned the cares of government to their ininisters, 
who invested themselves with absolute authority. Atlength these 


* Jabalu-t-Tarik, the rock or mount of Tarik, 
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Khalifs became so contemptible, that they were deprived of the 
crown ; and the consequence was, that such of the Arabs as had 
power or credit, possessed themselves of the sovereignty of those 
rovinces where their influence lay, and almost every province 
fad its prince. ‘The strength of the Moors being thus divided, 
they became less formidable to the Christians, who were not slow 
in availing themselves of the opportunity thus presented to them 
of endeavouring to obtain the ascendancy in Spain. The latter 
ined several very important victories over them: and, if they 
- not themselves suffered from the same division of power and 
dominion, and from the same conflicting interests and petty jea- 
lousies, it is most probable that they would in no long time have 
effectually driven the Moors out of that country. The Christians, 
however, continued to advance rapidly ; and the Moors being re- 
duced to the last extremity, called in the Africans to their as- 
sistance. Yisufu-bn-Tasatin, the powerful sovereign of western 
Africa, accordingly transported large bodies of troops to Spain ; 
and having defeated the Christians under Alphonso, king of 
Castile, he removed the Moorish princes from their governments, 
and became master of Cordova, Seville, Badajos, Groneda, and 
other parts of the country. ‘The authority which Yusuf thus ac- 
quired in Spain was retamed by his successors, until the subver- 
sion of the dynasty of Matiina in Africa. 

The revolution thus effected in Spain threatened the Chris- 
tians with the most fatal consequences, from the vast multitude of 
enemies which it brought upon them. Allured by the fertility and 
riches of the country, the African sovereigns poured forth myriads 
of their subjects to maintain their possessions: but the firmness and 
valour of the Spaniards enabled them, notwithstanding the infe- 
riority of their numbers, ultimately to triumph over all opposition. 
The civil wars which prevailed in Africa and in the little king- 
dom of Granada, the last of the Moorish sovereignties in Spain, at 
length terminated the government of the Arabs in the peninsula. 
The city of Granada was surrendered to Ferdinand, king of Cas- 
tile, by Aba: Abdillah the last monarch, on the 2d of aoe 
1492. ‘The conditions of the capitulation were sixty-seven in 
number; among which, the security of persons and property, the 
due execution of their laws, and the maintenance of the Moham- 
medan religion were particularly guaranteed to the conquered 
Moslems. But before six months had elapsed, recourse was had 
to force, torture, and every species of indignity, to compel them to 
embrace the Christian faith. Irritated by these cruel vexations, 
the persecuted and unhappy people rose upon their oppressors, 
hoping to exact by force what had been unjustly denied to their 
supplications. But their efforts were ineffectual: overpowered by 
the superior force with which Ferdinand marched in person against 
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them, they were again obliged to submit; many hundreds were 
A and fifty thousand were compelled to seek protection 
under the cloak of apostasy. ‘These persecutions were zealous! 

revived during the reigns of Charles V. and Philip IL, the im- 
mediate successors of Ferdinand; every species of refined cruelty 


being practised for the conversion of the unconvinced Misulmans. 


Notwithstanding this persecution, it appears that some who had 
made a compulsory profession of Christianity exercised in secret 
the religion of their fathers ; and these, whenever detected by the 
Spaniards, by whom they were most strictly watched, were burnt 
at the stake. Roused by these vexations, and instigated by de- 
spair, the Moors once more sought redress by arms, and amply 
retaliated their wrongs on the Spanish clergy, whom they justly 
considered as the cause of their sufferings. lor about two years 
they maintained themselves in the Alpujarras moun_ains, whither 
multitudes had fled, with various degrees of success; but were 
again subdued by the aw power of the Spanish monarch. 
Finally, Philip If. banished them entirely from Spain; and the 
depopulation, occasioned by this impolitic and perfidious edict, 
inflicted a wound on the Spanish monarchy, the effects of which, 
it is said, are felt to this day. Many of the unhappy fugitives 
withdrew to Constantinople, Egypt, and Syria, where they set-~ 
tled; the remainder retired to Africa, where their descendants 
still reside. 

The beautiful vega or plain which surrounds the city of Gra- 
nada, though not cultivated to the same extent nor with the 
same ability under the Spanish Arabs, is still one of the most 
delighttul spots which the traveller beholds. Meadows, corn- 
fields, rivers, forests, and woods, interspersed with villas, and 
bounded by mountains whose summits are covered by perpetual 
snows, while their declivities are clothed with vineyards, olive, 
orange, citron, and mulberry trees, are here to be seen in rich 
abundance; and all together present a rare spectacle of luxuri- 
ance and beauty. In this spacious vale, which is computed to be 
a hundred miles in circumference, spring and autumn leave no 
room for winter; while the heat of summer is tempered by the 
vicinity of the mountains, and by the crystal waters which descend 
from the surrounding heights, and nourish the trees and plants 
whose images they reflect. 

Of the various Khalifs, Emirs, and sovereigns, who at dif- 
ferent times held the government of Spain, none were more 
distinguished for their valour, magnificence, and politic skill in 
the conduct of their affairs, than the Khalif Abdurrahman III. 
and the Emir Almansir; and as the accounts of these eminent 
rulers hitherto published are comparatively imperfect and inac- 
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curate, we shall endeavour to make our readers acquainted with 
their characters. 
Abdurrahman ascended the throne of Moorish Spain, while 
et a youth, in the year of the Hijra 300, A. D. 912, or 913; 
is uncles and entail uncle generously preferring his govern- 
ment to their own sway. The talents which he promptly dis- 
played showed that he was not unworthy of their confidence. 
On assuming the sceptre, he found the country convulsed by in- 
testine revolt: but he subdued the rebels, and tranquillized his 
dominions with such rapidity, that when he had attained to little 
more than twenty years of ages the Spanish Arabs every where 
submitted to his sway. e reigned over them upwards of 


fifty years, during which period he raised the empire of the house 


of Ummaiya, in Spain, to the highest pitch of glory. Perceivin 
the declining power of the eastern Khalifs, Abdurrahman assum 
the title Amiru-l-Muminin, Khalif or Commander of the Faithful, 
and the honorary name of Annasir Lidinillah,or Defender of the true 
Faith, as well as the other appendages of the Khilafat. — 
sometimes discomfited by the Spanish Christians, with whom 
was almost incessantly at war, his valour and his genius soon 
enabled him to surmount his defeats; and at one time his court 
could boast the presence of ambassadors from the Greek emperor 
Constantine, the son of Leo, and from other Christian sovereigns 
in the north of Europe. 

But it is chiefly as the friend of literature and the fine arts 
that Abdurrahman is worthy of attention. Although conti- 
nually involved in war, the sumptuous splendour of his court 
and edifices was superior to any thing which the world had 
before seen. Not to mention his improvements and decora- 
tions of Cordova, the seat of his government, he caused a new 
city to be erected about three miles distant from that capital, 
at the request of Azzahra a favourite slave, and called it after 
her name. Here likewise he built a palace of extraordinary 
grandeur. In these works the most skilful architects and ma- 
sons were collected from Baghdad, Constantinople, and other 
parts. In this palace were 4,312 columns of various sizes; 
of which 1,013 were procured from Africa, 19 from the coun- 
tries of the Franks, probably from Italy, 140 were presented 
by the Emperor of Constantinople, of extraordinary beauty ; 
and the rest were obtained from different parts of Spain. In one 
of the halls of this palace was placed a carved gilt fountain, of 
most curious workmanship, sent from Syria or ftom Constan- 
tinople, and surrounded with twelve figures, representing various 
birds and beasts. These figures which were made in the royal 


manutactory of Cordova, were of pure gold, set with precious 
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stones; and the water of the fountain flowed through their 
mouths. But the most superb apartment was the saloon or hall 
of the Khilafat, in which all that gorgeous splendour with which 
we are so often dazzled in the ralilen Tales appears to have 
been fully realised. Its ceiling was of gold, supported by trans- 
parent blocks of marble of various colours; the walls were of si- 
milar costly materials, and in the centre was suspended the cele- 
brated pearl, presented to Abdurrahman III]. by the Greek Em- 
peror Leo, In the middle of this saloon was a large marble bason 
filled with quicksilver, and on each side were eight doors * hun 
on arches or axes of ivory and ebony, ornamented with gold an 
precious stones of various kinds, and resting on pillars of vari- 
egated marble and pure chrystal.” On the admission of the sun’s 
rays through these doors, the splendour reflected from the roof. 
and the wilt was such as to deprive the beholder of sight ; and 
when the Khalif wished to surprise or to terrify any one in his 
company, he would order the page to be put in motion ; 
the glare from which would strike the spectator’s eye like flashes 
of lightning, and impress all present with the idea that the room 
was in motion, so long as the agitation of the quicksilver con- 
tinued, Over the gate of this palace, Abdurrahman placed the 
statue of his favourite Azzahra, after whom it was named, in de« 
fiance of Mohammed’s prohibition of all human representations, 
The length of this palace from east to west was 2700 cubits, 
and its breadth was 1500 cubits; but, magnificent as it was, it 
did not long continue in its original state, Being destroyed in the 
disputes for the succession among the descendants of Abdurrah- 
man, in somewhat less than eighty years after its erection. For 
other particulars we must refer to Professor Shakespear’s inte- 
resting account of the city and palace of Azzahra, which he has 
given in the words of the native historians. 

The expense of these structures exceeds all belief; and when 
to them we add the various costly edifices erected by this mo- 
narch in different parts of his dominiens, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how Spain could furnish the means of such extraordin 
expenses. The annual revenues of Abdurrahman III., the greatest 
sovereign that ever sat on the throne of Moorish Spain, have 
been estimated at 12,945,000 golden dinars, equivalent to more 
than five millions and a half sterling—an immense sum at a time 
when corn was sold for six-pence per bushel. 


** They were derived first from a tenth of all produce whatsoever, 
which was paid in kind, and secondly from the Almoxarifazgo and 
the Alcavala or Alcabala, two taxes which still retain their Arabic ap- 
pellations. The former amounted to twelve and a half per cent. or 
one-eighth part of every commodity which was either imported into 
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the kingdom, or exported thence; its collectors were termed Almowa- 
riffazka, The Alcavala consisted of one-tenth part of every species 

operty, when transferred by sale; and a tribute of one-fifth was 
levied on all property belonging to Christians and Jews. These taxes 
were levied on all the provinces which fell under the sceptre of the 
Khalifs, whether by succession or conquest. Such were the ordinary 
sources of revenue: but, in preparing for war, erecting colleges, 
bridges, palaces, or other royal edifices, extraordinary contributions 
were levied, denominated gadbellas, which produced considerable sums. 
How Spain could furnish the means of these extraordinary expenses, 
is a question for the political economist to decide. The fact, however, 
is certain. Spain, it has been well remarked, had been the Mexico 
of the Romans: she was more prodigal of her revenues to her eastern 
eonquerors, which probably exceeded the united income of all the 
western monarchies. Her population, notwithstanding the devasta~ 
tion of civil wars, was on the same grand scale: she boasted eighty 
great cities, three hundred of the second and third order, and. smaller 
towns and villages innumerable. Commerce, indeed, seems to have 
been the fund which supplied her treasures, and sustained her popula- 
tion. These facts, which are related by Arabian writers, give us a 
clue to the hitherto unexplained magnificence of the Khalifs; and ex- 
hibit those secret foundations, on which they erected their claims to 
gratitude from the professors and admirers of literature, sciences, and 
the arts.” (Hist. of Mahometan Empire in Spain, p. 304.) 


Of this vast income Abdurrahman appropriated: one-third to 
the army, one-third to the treasury, and the remaining third te 
public edifices, of which the city and palace of Azzahra were 
the principal. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the magnificence of this great mo» 
narch, in a memorial written by him, and found after his death, 
he mentions. the days on which he had experienced 
piness to amount to no more than fourteen, ‘ Note this,” (says 
the Arabian historian,) ‘*thou man of understanding, and mark 
how sinall. a portion of real happiness: the world affords even 
in the most favourable circumstances! The Khalif Annasir, 
the heir of prosperity, found, in a reipm of fifty years seven 
months and three days,. only of undisturbed en» 


joyment.” | 

pre notice of Muhammad-bn Aby Aamir, better known. by 
the appellation of the Emir Almansur, must be more concise. 
Having been raised. to high dignity by the favour of Alhakain, 
the son and successor of Abdurrahman. III., on the accession to 
the throne of his grandson Hisham, then a youth of only nine 
years. of age, this minister removed: every one from the person 
of his, sovereign that might oppose his ambitious: views; and, 
having secured the army: im his: interest, he forcibly: removed 
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flisham from the throne. Thus possessed of sovereign 
he maintained all the greatness of the Khalifs without the 
port of their prerogatives, and caused himself to be addressed 
in the royal style. Public instructions, proclamations, and com- 
mands, were issued in his name, which was impressed on all the 
coins and seals of state; prayers were offered up for him in 
the mosques, after those the Khalif; he 4 Soro his own 
ministers, and organized his own armies; so that, in short, no 
appendage of royalty was left to the feeble Hisham), except the 
mention of his name in the public prayers. 

His dominion being thus firmly established at home, Almansiir 
im person led his armies into the field; and during a successful 
reign of twenty-six or twenty-seven years, he is recorded to have 
fought fifty-six battles in Spain or in Africa, without a single 
failure in any military enterprise, or the defeat of a single detach: 
ment of his army. Many are the anecdotes rélated of the 
strictness with which this prince caused justice to be adminis- 
tered, and of the astonishing subordination he introduced into 
his army. Happening, it is said, one day to perceive a sword 
glitter at an improper time in the furthest part of the field, he 
immediately commanded the man who had drawn it to be brought 
before him; and, regardless of his excuses, ordered the culprit 
to be instantly decapitated, and his head to be exhibited through- 
out the army, proclamation being at the same time made of his 
offence. 

Amidst all the vicissitudes which characterize the successions 
to the throne of Moorish Spain, in common with the oriental 
thrones, nothing excites our astonishment more than the uniform 
attention bestowed by the contending rivals for sovereignty on 
the promotion of literature and the fine arts. The first Mo- 
hammedan sovereigns in the Kast, indeed, were too fully occu- 
pied in the establishment and extension of their religion, to 
afford much effectual aid to literature: yet, in the carly years of 
Islamism, the vagrant offspring of the desert had magnanimity 
and refinement enough to found some of the greatest cities i 
the world; and, in proportion as their religion was disseminat 
and their empire was extended by conquest, the aversion of the 
Moslems from literary pursuits became gradually relaxed. Our 
limits forbid us to trace the interesting sketch of Arabian li- 
terature in the East, which is presented to us in the * Hi 
of the Mahometan Empire in Spain:” let it suffice to remark, 
that its golden was during the reigns of the Khalifs Al-’ 
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: mansur, Harun Arrashid, an -~Viamun; and that, while the’ 
: Khalifs of Baghdad promoted learning in every possible way, 
the Khalifs of Cordova, as soon as time and — had cemented 
their conquests, applied themselves: with equal diligence and 
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success to the cultivation and diffusion of letters and the sciences. 
We have distinct accounts of not fewer than seventeen celebrated 
colleges, besides public academies and schools, that flourished 
under the dominion of the Arabs in Spain ; among whom lite- 
rature and philosophy found an asylum at the period when igno- 
rance and barbarism generally prevailed throughout the Roman 
empire ; and, by a singular revolution in the history of nations, 
Europe became indebted to the mortal enemies of her religion 
and arms for the first lessons of science and learning. 

The Arab monarchs of Spain not only formed splendid libra- 
ries for their own use, but also founded and endowed them in 
all the principal cities of their respective kingdoms. Among 
the royal libraries, that of the Khalif Alhakam, one of the most 
liberal encouragers of literature in Spain, is peculiarly distin- 
guished. He engaged merchants to collect books for him in dis- 
tant countries at expense, and employed in his own 
palace all the most eminent illuminators, copyists, and binders 
of books. In the knowledge of biography, history, and genea- 
logy, this monarch eminently excelled: and his library, which 
consisted of four hundred thousand volumes, was not formed 
for idle ostentation. ‘They were carefully examined by the 
Khalif, who wrote in most of them the genealogies, births, and 
deaths of their respective authors. ‘The example of the sove- 
reign of course influenced his subjects: hence the city of Cor- 
dova, the seat of his empire, possessed a greater abundance of 
books and book collectors than any other city of Spain. Of this 

assion for books an amusing instance is recorded, from the 
istorian Alkharazamy, which has not, we think, been exceeded 
by any modern bibliomaniac. 


“ During my residence in Cordova,” says he, “ I attended the 
book-market for a considerable time, in the hope of finding a certain 
work which I was very anxious to obtain; and, at length, to my great 
joy, it presented itself in an elegant hand, with an appropriate com- 
mentary. I then bid for it, and kept encreasing my bidding ; but still 
it returned to the crier,* though the price was excessive. Surprised at 
this, I asked the man to shew me who had outbid me for this book, at 
a sum so much beyond its worth ; and he pointed out a person in the 
dress of a magistrate; to whom, on approaching, I said, May God 
exalt his worship the Doctor! if you are desirous of this book, I will 
relinquish it; for, through our mutual biddings, the price is much 
above its value. He replied, ‘I am no doctor, neither do I know what 
the book contains ; but I am anxious to complete a library which I am 
forming, that I may appear respectable among the chiefs of the city: 
and, as there yet remains a vacant place capable of holding this 


* “ Evidently a vendor, similar to the modern auctioneers, and thi 
must have been conducted on the principles of an auction,” , ~s 
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book, which is rego | written and elegantly bound, I admire it 
and care not how high I raise its price; praise to God for the means 
he has been pleased to grant me, which are not small!’ Being at last 
induced to abandon the competition, I said, Well! means are not 
abundant, except with one like thee; and, according to the proverb, ‘ he 
gives away the nut who has no teeth,’ I, who am not ignorant of the 
contents of this book, and wish to make some use of it, having but 
scanty means, am of necessity debarred from possessing it. (Hist. of 
Mahom. Emp. in Spain, p. 164.) 


There is an interesting account, in pp. 215—219 of the work 
just cited, relative to the organization of the Arabian univer- 
sities, and the course of studies pursued there, together with 
their modes of granting degrees. It corresponds in so many par- 
ticulars with those which now obtain in our modern universities, 
as to afford some countenance to the conjecture of the Abate 
Andres and other learned antiquaries, that the modern system of 
university education is to be added to the many other valuable 
improvements for which Europe is confessedly indebted to the 
Arabs. 

Among the studies pursued by this people, grammar and rhe- 
toric were cultivated with singular care by all who aspired to li- 
terary honours and distinction. The Arabs boasted highly of 
the antiquity of their language, which is its 
copiousness, alike incontestable,* was the object of their pride; 
and, according to their elevated ideas, no uninspired mortal was 
ever a complete master of Arabic. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that their writers on language, grammar, and rhetoric, were 
more numerous than all those of ancient Greece put together. 
Poetry, however, was a far more favourite object of study with 
the Arabs; and the distinguished honours and more substantial 
pecuniary rewards bestowed on the most eminent poets (many 
pleasing instances of which are recorded in the work now under 
consideration), will sufficiently account for the unremitting ar- 
dour with which it was cultivated. But, of all the various species 
of poetical composition, to which the Arabs directed their atten- 
tion, the didactic appears to have been most popular: hence we 
find that they wrote, in verse, treatises on grammar, theology, 
rhetoric, and even on the abstruse sciences, with as much facility 
as in prose. Amid all this variety, it is a curious circumstance 
that they have not a single poem that is strictly dramatic (un- 
less we dignity with that appellation a few dialogues in rhyme), 


* Of the copiousness of this language our readers may form some idea, when 
they learn, that it possesses 80 synonymes for honey, 200 for a serpent, 
500 for a lion, and 1000 for a sword. 
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or epic. But the absence of epic and dramatic poesy is abun- 
dantly compensated to the Arabs by their invention of a kind of 
composition, which partakes of the nature of the epopeeia, and 
is with them a substitute for theatrical representations. It is to 
their creative fancy, to their brilliant and rich imagination, that 
we owe the Alif Lila Va Lilin, or Arabian Nights? Entertains 
ments, of which, unhappily, a small portion only has come down 
to our times. Allied to these interesting tales are the fables of 
Lokman, a celebrated sage, who is supposed to have been con- 
temporary with David and Solomon; and the good sense and 
striking morality of whose fables bear so great a resemblance to 
those of Asop, that it is to this day a question, whether the latter 
did not derive his fables from an oriental source, if mdeed A’sop 
and Lokman be not the same person. 

Geography, statistics, numismatics, chronology, and, in short, 
every branch of history was cultivated with great avidity. Each 
Khalif had his respective historiographer; and there is extant 
an immense number of universal histories, annals, and chronicles, 
besides histories of particular kingdoms, provinces, and towns ; 
and, in short, books of reference of every possible description, 
which facilitate labour, while they gratify the researches of the 
curious. Of the most eminent Spanish-Arab historians, we have 
some accounts given in the work before us; but there is one who 
has a special tt to notice, since all the writers on Moham- 
medan Spain are deeply indebted to him for important facts ; 
we mean Lisinuddin Abit Abdillah Assalmany, usually called 
Ibnu-l Khatib, and by modern writers Adkhatib. 


“ This illustrious writer was descended from a noble family, and was 
born A. H. 713. A. D. 1313. He was deeply versed in every branch of 
science, but excelled in the ve and accuracy of his knowledge of 
historical events. Promoted by the favour of several kings of Granada, 
he filled the highest offices for many years with great celebrity. Towards 
the close of his life, however, he experienced a great reverse of fortune : 
having been accused of treason, he was thrown into prison by order 
of Ibnu-l Ahmar, and was there put to death, A. H. 776. A.D. 1974: 
Jeaving behind him numerous proofs of his learning and talents. In 
the list of his works (forty-one in number, some of them consisting 
of many volumes) scarcely any topic in the useful or elegant arts is 
left untouched. Rhetoric and poetry, the art of love and of medi- 
cine, the sagan art, political economy and history, alike exercised 
his prolific pen. His historical works are sane admired, and, 


according to the custom of the Arabs, they are distinguished by titles 
which to the chastised ear of an European, sound not a little oddly. 
Thus, besides his Universal Library, of whose eleven parts (devoted 
to the biography of eminent Spanish-Arabian authors) five only re- 
main, we have a History of Granada, intituled A Specimen of the full 
Moon; his Chronology of the Khalifs and Kings of Africa and Spain, 
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has the lofty appellation of the Si/ken Vest embroidered with the Needle ; 
his lives of eminent Spanish Arabs, who were celebrated for their 
learning and piety, are termed Fragrant Plants; a tract on Constancy 
of Mind is Approved Butter; and, to mention no more, a treatise on 


the choice of sentences, is designated Pure Gold.” (Hist. of Mahom, 
Emp. in Spain, p. 243.) 


While, however, the Spanish Arabs cultivated polite literature 
with the greatest attention, they were not the less ardent in the 
study of philosophy, the mathematics, and all the other exact 
sciences. ‘These indeed they derived chiefly from the Greeks; 
and by the aid of translations from the Greek writers they made 
no inconsiderable progress in the study of philosophy, especially 
that of Aristotle, many of whose writings became first known 
to Europeans from the Latin versions of the Arabic translations 
of his Greek writmgs. In botany, medicine, and pharmacy, 
their attainments are allowed to have been respectable. The ee- 
lebrated naturalist Abilrihan Albiruni Sit flourished in the 
early part of the tenth century) travelled through India for the 
_— of forty years, to cbserve the nature and properties of the 
things he has described; and Ibn al Beithar, the Tournefort 
of the Arabs, travelled over every part of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, in quest of botanical information, and is said to have 
inspected and touched every thing that was valuable in the three 
kingdoms of nature. ‘To the Arabs also we owe the first appli- 
eation of chemistry to medicine ; and the numerous pharmacen- 
tical and chemical terms, which still exist, sufficiently attest the 
originality of their discoveries in the science of chemistry, of 
which they may be considered as the inventors. But their che- 
mical knowledge was often misapplied and perverted ; and hence 
eriginated the visionary study of alchemy, with all its magical 
fooleries, which continued for so many centuries to occupy and 
elude the attention of mankind. 

In anatomy atid surgery the Arabians never attained any re- 
markable proficiency; as the tenets of Islamism forbad them to 
attempt dissections. But in adopting and introducing into Eue 
rope the Indian mode of numeration (so constantly misnamed 
Arabie figures), they have conferred an incalculable benefit om 
mathematical science; and though the Arabs were not the in- 
ventors of algebra, yet they improved considerably upon the 
labours of their Grecian masters; and their versatile muse dis 
dained not to sing the wonders, and to deliver the first principles 
of that science in verse. In optics and geometry their attaine 
ments were also respectable ; but trigonometry is under peculiar 
obligations to this people, who imparted to it that form which 
it still retains: and all the modern historians of astronomy Have 
done ample justice to the variety, extent, originality, and im- 
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portance of their researches. Their jurisprudence and theology 
require only a brief notice; being derived trom one common 
source, the Koran. ‘The study.of those sciences was not unfre- 
uently pursued together, and an extensive acquaintance with 
em was indispensably necessary to all who aspired to fill distin- 
guished offices in the state. 

We must regret that the nature of our Journal compels us to 
pass by the interesting sketches of Arabian agriculture and gar- 
dening, of their high proficiency in which, it must suffice to 
observe, that numerous vestiges séi// remain in the peninsula, 
The Spaniards are indebted to the Moors, who were expelled 
from their country with such base perfidy in the reign of Philip IV., 
for the introduction of rice, the sugar-cane, and manufacture of 
sugar (which have since been so successfully introduced into 
America), saffron, spinach, the Safary peach, and that infinite 
variety of other fine fruits which are now considered as almost 
indigenous in the peninsula, whence the use and culture of many 
of them have gradually been dispersed throughout Europe. 

In the working of mines and metals the Spanish Arabs had 
made some progress; and as chemistry taught them the powers 
and uses of gunpowder, so are we indebted to them for the first 
casting of cannon. ‘Their manufactures of iron and steel were 
he dt mg and the latter were so excellent, that the swords of 
Granada were preferred, especially by the Africans, to all others 
in Spain. ‘The manufactures of silk and cotton were introduced 
into that country by the Moors, to whom we are probably in- 
debted for the introduction of dyeing black with indigo. With 
the use of cochineal they were well acquainted; and of their 
progress in the manufacture of porcelain we have abundant evi- 
dence in the glazed tiles which form a distinguished ornament 
of the Alhamra, and particularly in two superb vases, which are 
still preserved in that magnificent palace, and form the subjects 
of two beautiful engravings in the © Arabian Antiquities of 
Spain.” They are richly enamelled with gold and azure foliages 
and characters. But the manufacture in which the Spanish 
Arabs pre-eminently excelled was that of tanning, currying, and 
dyeing leather; which, though now lost to Spain by the expul- 
sion of the Moors, has by them been carried to Fez, where great 
numbers of them seatled. and, to crown the catalogue of our 


obligations to the Spanish Arabs, it only remains that we give 
to them the honour they so justly claim, of introducing the ma- 
nufacture and use of paper from Arabia into Western Curope. 
The progress of commerce in Arabian Spain was commensu- 
rate with that of literature and the sciences ; but its most prospe- 


rous period was during the reign of the renowned Abdurrah- 
man ITI. Khalif of Cordova. 
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«“ Of their internal traffic no particulars have been recorded that 
can enable us to form any correct estimate of its extent and import- 
ance: but their foreign commerce was distributed into various chan- 
nels, which brought an incredible flow of wealth into their country. 
Gold, silver, copper, raw and wrought silk, sugar, cochineal, quick- 
silver, pig and cast iron, olives,* and especially their woollen manu- 
factures, were the most lucrative articles of exportation. To these 
must be added ambergris, yellow amber, load-stones, antimony, talc, 
marcasites, rock crystal, oil, sugar, sulphur, saffron, ginger, myrrh, 
and various other drugs,—corals fished on the coast of Andalusia, 
ey obtained from that of Catalonia, rubies, of which two mines 

ad been discovered in the vicinity of Malaga and at Beja, and also 
amethysts procured from a mine near Carthagena. All these last 
enumerated articles, though inferior in value and quantity to the other 
exports, nevertheless produced clear and ample returns. Barbary, 
Egypt, and the east, were the countries with which they sladenll 
carried on their extensive commerce. Throughout Africa the Spanish 
arms, raw and wrought silks, and woollen cloths of various colours, 
were in very great demand; and with Egypt they bartered their dif- 
ferent exports, to a still greater amount, for such commodities as were 
in the greatest request in Spain: and the luxuries of India were 
brought from Alexandria to Malaga, to supply the wants of the court. 
In this lucrative commerce, which was almost entirely conducted by 
the Jews, Almeria, Barcelona, and Valencia, chiefly participated: and 
these places, under the Moorish dominion, were as eminent emporia as 
the Hanse Towns. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the port of 
Almeria was principally celebrated ; and in the fourteenth century the 
trade of Barcelona was immense. That city had armed vessels for 
protecting the coasts of Catalonia, and the safety of her commerce ; 
she had a factory on the Tanais, where a consul resided, who in 1397 
offered presents to Timur, or Tamerlane. At the period now referred 
to, the Arabs had a numerous marine; their mY were built from 
the woods and forests of Spain; and they are said to have possessed 
upwards of one thousand merchant vessels. But the immensity of 
their traffic with the East is scarcely to be conceived. From motives 
of policy, the Khalifs of Cordova endeavoured to preserve amicable 
relations with the Greek emperors, with a view to check the enterprises 
of the Khalifs of Damascus; who ceased not to repine at the dis- 
memberment of their empire by Abdurrahman I. All the ports of 
the Grecian dominions were open to the Spanish traders, whio 
brought rich cargoes of merchandize, adapted to the calls of that 
refined luxury by which the court of Constantinople was then dis- 
tinguished.” (Hist. of Mahom. Empire in Spain, p. 271, 272.) 


It will readily be conceived that the profits, derived from these 
successful speculations must have been prodigious; and that, 


* “ Seville was the principal mart for olives under the Moorish dominion in 
Spain; and so extensive was the trade in this article, that in the Axarafe or olive 
plantations with which that city was surrounded, the number of farm-housés and 
vlive-presses amounted to one hundred thousand,” 
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while they afforded ample remuneration to the merchants, the 
customs and other duties imposed would yield an ample revenue 
to the sovereigns. By these principally the Khalifs appear to 
have been enabled to raise those magnificent edifices, the mosque 
and bridge at Cordova, the Alhamra and Generaliffe at Granada, 
with all their various splendid ornaments, which after the lapse 
of nearly ten centuries still continue to excite the astonishment 
and delight of the inquisitive traveller, and of which we are now 
to present our readers with a brief account from Mr. Murphy's 
splendid Arabian Antiquities of Spain.” 

1. The Mosque of Cordova was begun by Abdurrahman I. and 
finished by his son and successor Hisham: subsequent Khalifs 
of Cordova enlarged the building as often as the increase of 
population required, until it assumed the general form in which 
it now appears. ‘This noble specimen of Arabian architecture 
is of a quadrangular form, 620 feet in length from north to south; 
and 440 feet in breadth from east to west : it was originally sur- 
rounded by four streets, which were designed to prevent any 
other building from coming in contact with it. Of the twenty- 
one doors which it is said originally to have had, five only are 
now peainings they were all covered with the choicest Anda- 


lusian brass plates, in the greatest profusion, and of the most. 


delicate workmanship. Nineteen aisles, each about 340 feet in 
length by fourteen in breadth, ran parallel from north to south; 
and a similar nuinber, not quite so broad, extends from east to 
west. ‘These aisles are formed by an immense number of 
columns, the arrangement of which produces a very striking 
effect, and must have been still more magnificent before the 
building underwent any alterations. After the conquest of Cor- 
dova, im 12386, St. Ferdinand converted the mosque into a 
cathedral; and it preserved its ancient plan until the time of the 
Emperor Charles V. In the year 1528 the Spaniards began to 
disfigure its symmetry by modern erections, which continued to 
be added by the chapter of the cathedral in succeeding reigns, 
regardless of all the remonstrances made at different times by 
the lovers of the arts, and even by royalty itself. By this inju- 
dicious scheme, both the Moorish and Christian architectures 
are deprived of every thing like unity of design. The noble Gothie 
choir, erected in the centre of the edifice, were it in any other 
church, would deserve great praise for the grandeur of its plan, 
the loftiness of its dome, the exquisite carving of the stalls, and 


the elegance and high finishing of the “ie and ornaments : 
but, placed as it now is in the middle of the Arabian structure, 
it destroys all congruity, and renders confused every idea of 


the original general effect of the building. This perversion of 
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taste, however, were pardonable, if the Spanish clergy had cone 
tented themselves with erecting no other additions: but the 
passion for alteration, once indulged, knew no bounds, 


“Hence,” says Mr. Murphy, “many are the chapels erected in 
various parts between the pillars; which indeed form so many distinet 
churches in the midst of the old cathedral, interrupt the clade and 
block up the passage. In one place, columns have been removed, in 
order to adorn these same chapels: in another, we are credibly 
informed, pieces of the beautiful timber-work, that supports the roof, 
have been taken away for the purpose of making musical instruments, 
especially guitars, for which use this kind of wood has been recommended, 
as being peculiarly proper!!! It may readily be conceived, how such 
vile spoliations as these, repeated too for successive centuries, must 
have altered the original simplicity of the mosque; yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these impediments, the spectator cannot fail to be struck with 
admiration, on beholding the interior of this magnificent structure, in 
which the oriental style is every where the prevailing characteristic, 
No coup-d’cil, it has justly been remarked, can be more | 
than that taken in by the eye, when placed in such parts of the chure 
as afford a clear view down the aisles at right angles, uninterrupted by 
chapels and modern erections. Equally wonderful is the appearance, 
when the spectator looks from the points, which present to him all the 
rows of columns and arches in an oblique line.” (Arabian Antiq, of 
Spain, p. 2.) 


Each of the four fronts of this edifice exhibits low walls, re- 
markable for their solidity, which are crowned with crenated 
battlements: and each front differs from the other by its height 
and ornaments. But, to form any correct idea of the Aa 

enius of Moorish architecture, it is necessary to inspect Mr, 
Mathie highly finished general view of the interior of the 
Mosque at Cordova. 

But, splendid and imposing as our readers will readily ean- 
ceive the mosque at Cordova to have been, it falls greatly 
short of the architecture and ornaments of the Zancarron, or 
sanctuary of the Koran; on which all the skill and taste of the 
Moors appear to have been lavished in the richest profusion. 
An elevation of the gate or entrance door of this sanctuary is 
given by Mr. er to which we must refer our readers, and 
to its corresponding description, in order that they may form a 
correct idea of the gorgeous beauty of the Zancarron; which, 
when illuminated on certain high festivals of the Moslems, must 
have surpassed every thing which we can possibly conceive of 
splendour or magnificence. In this sanctuary, as well as in other 
parts of the mosque, (and we may also state, to avoid r tion, 
throughout the palaces of Alhamra and the Generaliffe) there are 
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numerous inscriptions in Cific characters,* which are faithfully 
delineated by M. . Murphy, and translated by Mr. Shakespear, 
and present some of the finest specimens of that style of writing 
which we have ever seen. 

2. The Bridge of Cordova was erected by the Moors, on the 
site of a more ancient structure, over the Guadalquivir, in the 


year of the Hijra 101, A. D. 720 or 721: itis a noble edifice, 


1000 feet in length and 22 feet 8 inches within the parapet. The 
passage over the bridge is a straight line from one end to the 
other ; the arches are sixteen in number; and the buttresses are 
stated to be much stronger and better adapted for similar pur- 
poses, than the modern tri-lateral cutwaters. The durability of 
these buttresses is not a little worthy of note: for nearly eleven 
centuries have they withstood the a. floods of the Guadal- 
quivir, without sustaining any material injury. 

3. The royal Palace and Fortress of Alhamra, at Granada, all 
travellers who have visited it concur in stating to be, even in 
its present comparatively neglected state, one of the noblest spe- 
cimens of human art. r. Murphy has appropriated to it 
seventy-nine engravings, which consist of views of the building in 
general, the various apartments it contains, and the costly mo- 
saics and other ornaments with which these are decorated. 

The Alhamra, usually but erroneously denominated the Al- 
hambra,+ is a vast pile of building, about 2,300 English feet in 
length, and its breadth, which is the same throughout, is about 
600 feet. It was founded towards the close of the thirteenth 
century by Muhammad Abu Abdillah, the second sultan of 
Granada; who defrayed the expense of its erection by a tribute 
imposed upon his conquered subjects. He superintended the 
building in person; and, when it was completed, he made it the 
royal residence. The same monarch also fortified the mountain 
on which it stands: and, during the whole of his generally pros- 
perous reign, appropriated an ample portion of his revenue to- 
wards improving and perfecting it. Subsequent kings delighted 
to contribute to the embellishment of this favourite mansion of 
royalty, which was not ultimately finished until the middle of the 
fourteenth century. The situation of this edifice is the most 
delightful and commanding that can well be conceived. Like 
Windsor Castle, the Alhamra is situated on the northern brow 


* The Cific characters are an improvement of the old characters in use among 
~~ Arabs; and derive their name from Cafa or Cufah, a city of Arabian Irak. 

DITOR, 

+ Or the Red City; for which appellation various reasons have been assigned, 
none of which appear to us sufficiently satisfactory to be transcribed, The various 


hypotheses accounting for its name are enumerated in the History of the Maho- 
metan Empire in Spain, p. 191. 
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of a steep hill, commencing a most extensive prospect over the 
surrounding country. On the north and west, as far as the eye 
can reach, a lovely plain presents itself, which is covered with 
an immense number of trees laden with fruits or blossoms; while 
on the south it is bounded by mountains, whose lofty summits 
are crowned by perpetual snows, whence issue the springs and 
streams that diffuse both health and coolness through the city of 
Granada. ‘The massive towers are connected by solid walls, con- 
structed according to the system of fortifications which usually pre- 
vailed in the middle ages: and, previously to the invention of 

npowder and artillery, this fortress must have been impregna- 
ble. These external walls and towers followed all the turnin 
and windings of the mountain; but they have been so dilapidated 
or incumbered with modern buildings, that very few traces of 
them are now to be seen. The exterior, however, of this palace, 
agreeably to the invariable usage of the Arabs, massive and 
durable as it confessedly appears to have been, was the object of 
comparatively little attention: while, upon the interior, every 
thing was profusely lavished, that could tend to promote luxurious 
ease and personal gratification. Hence it is that the internal 
remains of the Alhamra are in a state of tolerable preservation, 
and present a striking picture of the romantic magnificence of its 
former kings. 

We aor now conduct our readers through such of the prin- 
cipal apartments as are more particularly interesting. Entering, 
then, by the ancient Gate of Judgment,* of which Mr. Murphy 
has given several views, we pass through the Plaza de los Algibes, 
or Square of the Cisterns (so called trom the spacious subterra- 
nean cisterns constructed beneath it for the purpose of furnishing 
the inmates of the palace with a constant supply of cool water), 
and enter the Hall of the Baths. This noble apartment de- 
rives its appellation from the. circumstance of its leading to the 
baths of the Alhamra, a most curious and interesting part of the 
edifice; which, being nearly entire, afford us a competent idea 
of the Moorish manner of constructing, lighting, and warmin 
these luxurious apartments. The arched ceiling of this h 
rests on very slight columns, in a style of architecture totall 
differing from that of every order to which the European eye is 
accustomed: but, notwithstanding their apparent slenderness, 
they have proved fully adequate to support the superincumbent 


* The marble with which it was constructed, we are informed, was originally 
white, but has now become of a grey or yellowish cast. ** This gate is termed 
the Puerta de la Justicia, that is Gate of Law.or Judgment, because it waserected — 
to serve as a tribunal, in conformity with the practice of the ancient Arabs, who, 
as well as the Jews, held their courts of justice at the gates of the cities.” (Arab. 
Antiq. of Spain, p. 9.) 
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weight of the massive stone work above them. These columns, 
as well as the floor, are of white marble: the Mosaic tilings reach 
up to the cornices, and are exceedingly beautiful, and the respi- 
rators, or ventilators, which are of baked earth and glazed of a 
delicate green colour, admit both light and air, and diffuse a 
most refreshing coolness through the hall. From this apartment 
we procecd to the two baths appropriated to the sovereign and 
his consort: both are fémished ‘in an exquisite style, but the 
queen’s bath is the most richly ornamented with gilding and 
porcelain. The basons containing the water are of white marble; 
the walls are covered to the height of the cornices, with beautiful 
black and white Mosaics; and the vaulted stone roof is perfo- 
rated with ventilators, similar to those just noticed, ~Ap 
which a soft and skilfully managed light is admitted into this 
voluptuous retreat. Inscriptions in the Cific character further 
ornament the kiny’s bath, and the adjoining concert room: they 
consist of the following sentences, Savant y cut, which are re- 
peated times without number in various parts of the palace:— 
*“ There is no conqueror lut God,” and * Glory to our Lord, the 
Sultan Ali Abdillth!” 

Nearly im the centre of the Alhamra is the Paleo del Agua, or 
Great Fountain, (surrounded by noble porticoe4, of which Mr. 
Murphy has given four beautiful engravings: one of them is an 
elevation of an alcove, tastefully ornamented with Mosaics and 
Ciific inscriptions. 

Contiguous to the Lions’ Court is the Sala de dos Hermanas, 
or Hall of the Two Sisters, so called from two large and singu- 
larly beautiful pieces of marble, that form part of its pavement, 
und are to be seen on either side of the fountain: they measure 
fifteen fect in length by seven and a half in breadth, and are en- 
tircly free from shew or stain. This apartment, though not so 
large as the Hall of Ambassadors, (presently to be noticed), is 
said to display more ingenuity of construction: the domes in 
particular are among the most curious productions of arthitecture, 
and are in excellent preservation. The eye is lost in contem- 
plating the prodigious assemblage of ornaments, which appear 
in every part of this noble hall. Every possible variety of com- 
binations, which can be devised by ingenuity or executed by 
oon ants is employed to decorate the walls and ceiling. The 

all appears to have been a central saloon communicating 
with the other apartments of the palace. The lines regular! 
cross each other in a thousand forms, and after manifold 
windings return to the spot where they first begin. As no 
abridgement that we can offer of the descriptions, which accom- 
pany the engravings of this magnificent saloon, will enable the 
reader to form a correct idea of its diversified ornaments, we pass to 
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the last and principal apartment in the Alhamra, by the Arabs 
denominated the Golden Saloon, from the profusion of its gold 
ornaments. Being appropriated to the reception of scbeaaiandlcurs 
it was further called the Hall of Audience; and, from the same 
circumstance, the Spaniards have given it the appellation of 
Sala de los Emlaxadores, or Hall of Ambassadors. 


** On entering this most magnificent apartment, the eye is lost in asto- 
nishment, at the variety of ornament, the elegance of execution, and 
exquisite taste, which characterise every part of it: and, if thus superb 
even in its present deserted state, how resplendent must this ‘ Golden 
Saloon’ have been, when the sovereign, arrayed in all the pomp of 
oriental magnificence, assembled his brilliant court to give audience 
to the representatives of the neighbouring monarchs! The whole floor 
is inlaid with mosaic: the same kind of ornament, but of different pat- 
terns, covers every part of the walls, interspersed with flowers and 
Arabic inscriptions, executed in porcelain with exquisite skill, so as 
to unite and harmonize exactly with the stucco ornaments which ever 
where abound. On the cornices above the mosaics, and beneath the 
usual inscription, ‘ there is no God but God,’ the piety or superstition 
of the modern Spaniards has led them to introduce the crucifix: it is 
however so dexterously inserted as not materially to injure the general 
effect. The height and boldness of its arched ceiling are particularly 
worthy of observation: and the almost innumerable chiligon mosaics, 
knot and other ornaments, must be seen, to form a tolerable idea of 
their splendour. Gold, silver, azure, purple, and other brilliant co- 
Jours, all seem to strive which shall appear most conspicuous on the 
stuccoed facets. Inscriptions occur — where, so that the Alhamra 


in general, and this apartment in particular, has not improperly been 
called a collection of fugitive pieces.” 


Mr. Murphy has delineated such of these inscriptions as have 
best survived the ravages of time and neglect, in several engrav- 


ings: and by comparing them with his view of the 
Golden Saloon,” the lover of antiquities will be enabled to form 


some faint idea of the departed glories and splendours of the Hall 
of Ambassadors. 


“‘ This noble apartment is situated in the lofty tower of Comares 
or Comaresch, and is thirty-six feet square, and sixty feet four inches 
high, from the floor to the highest part of the ceiling. The walls 
are of pebble and clay intermixed: they “ are, on three sides, fifteen 
feet thick, and on the fourth side nine; the lower range of windows 
is thirteen feet in height. The ceiling itself is of a very curious con- 
struction: it is composed of strong pieces of wood in admirable 
preservation, which are keyed and fastened together in such a manner, 
that, on pressing the feet on the centre of the summit, the whole 
vibrates tike atight rope. Above the ceiling is the roof, which could 
not be exhibited in our plate: it is formed of strong scantling of ten 
inches square deal, and laid close together, with cross braces at the 
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angles. Upon these rafters the bricks are laid, and upon them is a 
coating of lime, over which the bricks and tiles are placed, that form 
the exterior of the roof. The windows command a most delightful 
and extensive prospect. At the foot of the palace, the Darro winds 
its fertilizing streams: and from this place the view takes in the greater 

art of the city, together with the verdant mountains which rise above 
it, and of the charming hill which forms its base. Well might Charles V. 
exclaim, as he is reported to have done, on his first entering the 
Tower of Comares, when he visited this sumptuous hall, and beheld 
the magnificent prospect from its windows :—<‘ I would rather,’ said he, 
‘have this place for a sepulchre, than the Alpujarras for an inherit- 
ance!’—Alluding to the last Moorish king of Grenada; who, on the 
surrender of this fortress, stipulated for a residence in the Alpujarras 
mountain, which lies on the east side of the Sierra Nevada.” (Arabian 
Antiq. of Spain,. p. 14, 15.) 

We have devoted so much space to the consideration of the 
Alhamra, in consequence of the imperfect accounts given of this 
celebrated palace by the generality of travellers, that our notice of 
the remaining specimens of Arabian architecture in the Peninsula 
must necessarily be very brief. Passing, therefore, Mr. Mur- 
phy’s numerous plates of mosaics, paintings, Arabesques, in- 
scriptions, columns, and other ornaments, we now a to 

4. The royal Villa of Al Generalife, or Generaliffe, as it is 
variously written. The import of this name is the House of Love 
or of Pleasure, than which appellation no term more appro- 
priate, perhaps, could be given. This villa is finely situated on 
the side of a — and lofty mountain, opposite to the Alhamra, 
—a spot favoured by nature and art. Concerning the time of its 
foundation, historians and antiquaries are by no means agreed; 
but the most probable conjecture is, that it was erected during 
the seventh century of the Hijrs, corresponding with the thir- 
teenth century of the Christian wra. The situation of the Gene- 
ralife is healthy, and the prospect it commands is truly delightful. 
The distribution of the edifice, and of the gardens annexed to it, 
is admirably adapted to the shelving ground. Externally, nothing 
more than mere convenience seems to have been regarded; but, 
internally, the same attention has been given to the gratification 
of voluptuous ease as in the Alhamra, to which its interior 
decorations are in no respect inferior, in point of elegance and 
splendour. The gardens of this palace of love still retain their 
original features : they are disposed in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, and are irrigated by streams issuing from the sum- 
mit of the mountain; which, after forming numerous cascades, 
lose themselves among the trees and flowering shrubs. The 
ancient cypress-trees still exist, whose foliage overshadowed this — 
spot when it was the abode of pleasure and of luxury. 


~ The protracted length of this article forbids us to enter into 
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the authentic and curious details, relative to the a pro- 
gress of Moorish architecture, recorded in the ‘ History of 
the Mahometan Empire in — ” we can only remark that 
the modern Spaniards are indebted to their Moslem conquerors 
for their present mode of roofing their houses, and that the 
same attention to personal comfort and gratification was be- 
stowed on the interior of the private Moorish dwellings, which 
we have seen so conspicuously displayed in the structure and 
arrangement of the Alhamra. In Granada, we are informed 
that there was a garden attached to every house, planted 
with orange, lemon, citron, laurel, and other odoriferous 
trees and plants, whose fragrance purified the air, and pro- 
moted the health of the inhabitants. All the houses were — 
plied with running water; and, in every street, through the 
munificence of successive sovereigns, there were copious fountains 
for the public convenience, as well as for the performance of 
religious ablutions. 

; te the architecture and fine arts of the Spanish Arabs the 
transition to music is natural and easy. For this art they che- 
rished the same passionate attachment which characterised the 
eastern Arabs, during the reigns of Almansir, Harin-ar- 
Rashid, and other Khaliffs, who have been most celebrated for 
their encouragement of literature, the sciences, and the fine arts, 
Of the sovereigns of Moorish Spain, Abdurrahman, [I. was 
the most eminent for his love of music; and, of his veneration of 
its most eminent possessors, we have a memorable instance in 
his riding forth from his palace to meet and welcome the illus- 
trious musician Zaryab, who in the year of ‘the Hijra 206 
(A. D. 821.) came from Irak into Spain. Under this monarch’s 
auspices, Zaryal founded the famous school of music at Cordova, 
which afterwards produced so many celebrated professors. 

But, marvellous as were the effects of Arabian music, it is 
to be regretted that little is known with certainty, either of 
the different kinds of their melody, or of their rules for sing- 
ing. The late learned and industrious historian of this art (Dr. 
Burney) has not taken the slightest notice of Arabian or of 
Moorish music; and the little we have been able to collect con- 
cerning this interesting topic, is, that the Arabians “ had four 
principal modes or harmonic phrases, which they termed roots ; 
and to which they gave the names of different countries. These 
modes further had a certain number of derivatives, each adapted 
to one particular kind of poetry, or to the expression of one 
distinct passion. ‘Thus the mode, termed Ishak, was that ap- 

ropriated to loye, and the Doughiah to grief: and their most 

earned accompaniments were confined to playing in the octave. 

There is a very striking resemblance between the Arabian gamut 
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and that of the Italians, which renders it highly probable that 
the old mode of teaching music, by what is usually called sol-fa- 
ing, was borrowed from the Arabs, or Moors of Spain, whose 
notes are named, A la miré; B fapémi; C sol fa ut, Se. We 
are, at least, indebted to the Arabians for the invention of the 
lute, which they accounted the most pleasing of all musical in- 
struments ; they also made use of the organ, flute, harp, tabor, 
and mandoline, a small species of guitar. This last mentioned 
instrument was a great favourite with the Arabian conquerors of 
Spain; who appear not only to have introduced it, but also the 
custom of serenading with it their mistresses, still retained by the 
Spaniards ; on which occasion, the words of their songs, the airs 
of the music, and even the colour of their habits, were expressive 
of the triumph of the fortunate, or the despair of the rejected 
lover.” (Hist. of Mahom. Emp. in Spain, p. 296.) 

Ot the Moorish government, succession to the crown, army, 
and military tactics, we have a concise account in the work just 
cited; but on these topics there is the less occasion for remark, 
as a great similarity appears to have subsisted between the man- 
ners of the Moors in Spain, and those of the Arabians, which 
have so often been described. Hence we find the same generous 
hospitality, the same high resentment of injuries, the same de- 
voted obedience to the Khaliffs, and in domestic life, the same 
veneration for parents and for the aged ; together with the same 
unqualified submission to the head of each family, which cha- 
racterises the patriarchal times. From the interesting portrait, 
however, of the inhabitants of Granada, which has been drawn 
by the accurate historian Ibni-l-Khatib or Alkhatib, it would 
appear that the manners of the Spanish Arabs were much soft- 
ened by the cultivation of literature, and the arts. 

We shall notice only that part of his account of the Grana- 
dian ladies, which we have taken the trouble to compare with 
those of some modern writers; who, professing to have consulted 
original authorities, have blindly copied each other, and have 
made the historian, who is remarkable for the simplicity and 
gravity of his narrative, to describe things and persons which 
never existed. We shall! only premise that the representation of 
the Arabian author, as given usin * the history of the Mahometan 
empire in Spain,” is a faithful version of the literal translation 


we Latin by the learned and almost proverbially correct Abbé 
asiri. 


“ According to Ibnii-l-Khatib, the women of Granada were hand- 
some, and mostly of a middle stature; affable; and suffered their hair 
to grow to a considerable length. They were lavish in the use of the 
most fragrant perfumes, and their teeth were beautifully white ; their 
gait was light and airy, their wit acute, and their conversation smart. 
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In this age, the historian concludes, the vanity of the sex has carried 
the art of dressing themselves out with elegance, profusion, and mag 
nificence, to such an excess, that it can no longer be called luxury, 
but has become almost a madness.” (Hist. of Mahom, Emp. in Spain, 
p- 299.) 


M. Florian thus professes to delineate the portrait of the 
Granadian ladies, after [bnd-l-Khatib, whom he cites as his au- 
thority. 


** Elles sont toutes belles; mais cette beauté qui frappe d’abord 
recoit ensuite son principal charme de leur grace, de leur gentillesse. 
Leur taille est au-dessous de la moyenne ; et nulle part on n’en voit de 
mieux prise, de plus svelte. Leurs longs chevewx noirs descendent 
jusqu’aux talons; leurs dents, blanches comme lalbatre, embellissent 
une bouche vermeille qui sourit toujours d’un air caressant. Le grand 
usage qu’elles font des parfums les plus exquis, donne une fraicheur, 
un éclat a leur peau, que n’ont point les autres Musulmanes. Leur 
démarche, leur danse, tous leurs mouvemens ont une mollesse gra- 
cieuse, une nonchalance légére, qui lemporte sur tous leurs attraits, 
Leur conversation est vive, piquante; et leur esprit fin, pénétrant, 
s’exprime sans cesse par des saillies ou par des mots pleins de sens.” 
(Florian, Précis Sur Les Maures, p. 118. London Edition of 1808.) 


It is impossible for any reflecting mind to contemplate, with- 
out surprise, the very low rank which the natives of Arabia now 
hold, as a nation, in the republic of letters. ‘ ‘Their climate 
has undergone no change; their religion, their government, their 
manners, and their sentiments generally, have undergone no 
change: what, then, can be the cause off the existing ignorance 
we prevails among the Saracens?” This is a question of no 
common interest and importance, both in a literary and in @ 
philosophical point of view, which we have neither room nor 
leisure to discuss; and it would have been more satisfactory to 
us, if, instead of proposing this query as many learned men 
have done, they had ath themselves to its investigation and 
solution. 

Long as our account has been of Mr. Murphy’s splendid 
volume, it can conyey but an inaccurate idea of it to our readers, 
The engravings are one hundred in number, and we have seldom 
seen so many and such various specimens of art executed in such 
a style of beauty, and with so much fidelity. It forms a valuable 
appendage to the works of Dawkins and Wood, of Stuart and 
Revell; and we trust that the proprietors will be remunerated 
for their spirited expenditure. 
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Arr. III.—Spurinna, or the Comforts of Old Age; with Notes 
and Biographical Illustrations. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Ba- 
ronet. 


"Vr work before us is a professed imitation of the celebrated 
dialogue of Cicero, De Senectute, adapted to modern manners and 
the history of our own country. The author has also made full use 
of that advantage which Revelation has given him over the hea- 
then philosophers, by laying open its divine sources of consolation 
to that period of life me in the days of Cicero had only a 
doubtful prospect of the future to soothe its actual infirmities 
and privations. This work is pertinently inscribed to the vene- 
rable Father of the Bench, the Bishop of Durham, who might 
himself be adduced as an example of the effect of temperance, in 
preserving constitutional vigour to a late age, and of religion, in 
regulating the passions, and rendering the close of life tranquil 
and serene. ‘The dialogue is supported by three well known 
characters, Bishop Heat, Bishop Gibson, and Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Lyttleton. Bishop Hough is the Cato of the Drama, who 
receives his friend and correspondent Gibson, then Bishop of 
London, and Mr. Lyttleton his neighbour in the country, at 
Hartlebury, the country residence of the Bishops of Worcester. 
The time of action is the spring which succeeded the severe winter 
in 1740, when Bishop Hough had just entered into his 90th year. 
The author has closely followed Cicero in his arrangement. 
Bishop Hough first constders the inconveniences of old age under 
four heads, and then its advantages; explaining the necessary 
preparations that are to be made against 2 decline of life, and 
illustrating the subject by an account of the means which he had 
adopted for the attainment of the health and comfort which he 
continued to enjoy. The labours of the author have been suc- 
cessful in the collection of his examples of distinguished persons, 
who were contemporaries of the venerable Hough, and whose 
old age was attended with great comfort to themselves, and be- 
nefit to mankind. The lively narrative, and the general tone of 
this little volume, offer a kind of antidote to Solomon’s and Mil- 
ton’s portraitures of old age, and teach us so to endure that which 
we cannot cure, as to place it almost in equipoise when balanced 
against the pains and pleasures of youth. As a book of instruce 
tion it many benefit youth even more than age, since the foun- 
dations of a happy and healthy old must be laid in the pre- 
arative season, when the mind and y are in a plastic state. 


". thus that the author stipulates the conditions of a comfortable 
old age: 
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“ They who possess no resources within themselves, will find wea- 
riness and vexation in every period of life; for while the current 
of animal spirits is only to be kept up by the external stimulants of 
pleasure, vanity, pride, cupidity, and ambition, a degree of languor 
and listlessness must at times imvariably take place; and particularly 
in old age when, the sensual appetite being diminished, the power of 
looking inwards for intellectual pleasure becomes more and more 
essential to the well-being of the rational creature. The misfortune 
is, that if the mind be not adequately supplied with proper and rational 
objects, the seeds of envy, petulance, malice, sensuality, avarice and 
revenge, will take root in the vacant space, and produce their harvest 
in the autumn of life. When, therefore | am speaking of the enjoy- 
ments of the aged, I presume that the prior life has been such as to 
merit enjoyment. The best and surest guard against the inconve- 
niences of age is to study through life the precepts of the Gospel, 
and to perform the duties it prescribes. The good seed, thus sown 
in the spring of life, will be abundantly productive of consolation 
in every subsequent period: for it is not merely at the dying hour, 
but during every other portion of existence, and particularly in old 
age, that the memory of useful and benevolent exertions affords a 
source of gratification. On the contrary, what degree of comfort 
can an oLD MAN reasonably expect, who, at the close of this brief 
and chequered life, cannot console himself with the memory of any 
one duty fulfilled, either to Gop or man ?—who has applied his talents 
to no one good or useful purpose, but has directed all their concen- 
trated power to the mean, solitary, and or yom object of self-gra- 
tification? I speak not of the comforts of such an old age. They 
who have provided no resources of intellect, and no traces of acts 
of beneficence to individuals, or of services to the community, have 
no claim to comfort at the close of life. The moral government of 
the Supreme Being would (if I may presume to use the expression,) 
be impeached, if they who have attempted ¢o live only to themselves,— 
were capable of calm and unqualified enjoyment in old age.” 


As a further specimen of the performance, we shall lay before 
our readers an extract from Bishop Hough’s observations on the 
third inconvenience of old age, the diminution of animal enjoy- 
ment, which points out the progress from sensual to intellectual 
enjoyment. 


‘< The new-born infant is a mere sensualist. Softness to the touch, 
sweetness to the taste, fragrance to the smell, brilliancy to the eye, and 
pleasing sounds to delight the ear, constitute the sum and substance 
of his existence. He is composed entirely of sensual appetites; and 
when they are satiated, sinks into repose. But every ray of intellectual 
light that is admitted into the mind by instruction, experience, ex- 
ample, and by the kindness of friends, tends to convert the animal 
into a rational being; supplying mental pleasures in the place of 
those which are merely corporeal, and the direction of reason for 
that of instinct. As the heir of immortality advances in the period 
of existence, a series of mixed enjoyment follows in succession, 
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until what. is called the entrance of life; when the sexual attraction, 
the desire of inence, and the dreams of arabition, supply new 
objects ; iiap anal net purely intellectual, are not se gressly 
sensual as those which oceupy the very vestibule ef existence. As 
life passes on, there is an increasing prevalence of intellect; and 
To complain the -of the diminution of sensual gratifications as 
our i enjoyments imcrease, seems to me neither just nor 
reasonable.” 


The characters of the parties are well supported throughout. 
In Cicero’s Exsay, after a short introductory dialogue, the other 
personages of the drama are almost entirely dismissed: and forgot- 
ten; and the whole substance of the work proceeds from the 
mouth of Cato. Im the work before us the dialogue is diversified, 
i uestions and observations from each of the parties; though 

ishop Hough is made throughout the prominent character. — 
Upon the whole, it must be admitted that the comforts attendant 
on. age presented to us by Dr, Paley, are by no means of so 
Christian a character as those of which we are reminded by Sir 
Thomas Bernard. ‘‘'To novelty, to acuteness of sensation, te 
hope, to ardour of pursuit,” says Dr. Paley, “ succeeds what is in 
no inconsiderable an equivalent for them all, perception 

ease. Here is the exact difference between the young and 

old. ‘The young are not happy but when enjoying pleasure, 
the old are happy when free from pain. And this constitution 
suits with the degree of animal power which they respectively 

The vigour of youth was to be silecistapeck to action 

unpatience of rest; whilst, to the imbecility of age, quietness an 
repose become positive gratifications. In one important respect 
the advantage is with the old. A state of ease is, generally speak- 
ing, more attainable than a state of poeare- A constitution, 
therefore, which can enjoy ease is preferable to that which can 
taste only pleasure. This same perception of ease oftentimes ren- 
ders old age a condition of great comfort ; especially when riding 
at its anchor after a busy or tempestuous life. | 

This is very ingenious and pleasing, but certainly less ele- 
vated: than the seene of enjoyments with which the author of this 


_ little work has surrounded our declining age. Nor is it at all in 


conformity with the description which Cicero has put into the 
mouth of Cato, of the methods by which old age wis to be ren- 
dered a season of enjoyment, which consisted in constant exer- 
cise of the faculties, and in manful resistance to the seductions of 
ease and indolence. It was.this that enabled Appius, though old 
and blind, to preserve his authority unshaken over four s 
sons, five daughters, a great house, and a multitude of depen 
ents. Quatuor robustos filios, quinque filias, tantam domum, 
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tantas clientelas Appius regebat, et senex et csecus. Cic. de Senect. 
We have great doubts, however, respecting the policy of an old 
man’s aiming at this sort of robust ascendancy: the endeavour, 
if it should fail, leaves nothing behind that furnishes a compensa- 
tion, and the very attempt often involves the relinquishment of 
those amiable and interesting qualities, which throw a mellow 
lustre round the hoary head, and inspire a voluntary respect in 
the bosoms of the young, ‘The best policy seems to be to attempt 
nothing unsuitable or out of character. Every age has its season, 
and none of its productions should be forced. Forcing expe- 
dients only tend to destroy the general fecundity of life. Nor 
will it do to engraft on the stock of age and infirmity the green 
and vivacious boasts of youthful virility. In its simple and natu- 
ral state nothing is ridiculous or mean; it is against the illsorted 
mixture of unharmonizing forms that raillery is successful, We 
are therefore not tly satisfied either with Cicero or Pal 
on this subject. may be courted by the sacrifice of - 
ness, and a strenuous effort to preserve the vigour of youth is 
likely to evaporate in boisterous imbecillity. Every stage of ex- 
istence has its value, but that value must not be sought -out of the 
sphere of its proper allotment, | | diss 
But if that which is valuable in youth is not often a proper ob- 
ject of an old man’s ambition, what shall be said of him on-whom 
and infirmity have come without their eorrections, who still 
cherighiowtn a drooping frame the habits of youthful dissipation, 
lingers in the paths of vice only to preserve the reputation ‘of 
be i continues to rake among the ashes of his departed 
easures. 
: For avoiding all these dangers, vices, and absurdities of old age, 
and for turning it to-the best account both with t to ourselves 
and others, Sir Thomas Bernard has sugg the recipe: 
to live a Christian’s life, and to cherish ac ristian’s hope ‘The 
scripture affords the only safe precepts and fen me which 
we may learn to grow with a grace. Under the influence of 
those feelings and that trust which Christianity inspires, every 
thing in the order and disposition of life is well adj 7 No- 
thing warps; all is level and true; one spirit animates and con- 
ducts the sincere Christian throughout his whole career; ‘showing 
him at all stages of his progress his real relation and position, 
the proper seasons and times of thought and exertion, and the 
right direction of his hopes. and wishes. Under: this dispensa- 
tion old is the harbinger of bliss, grey hairs gre. the 
blossoms of the grave; the soul exults in the body’s decay, and 
death is the entrance into life. 
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Art. IV.—A Practical Treatise on Gas-Light: exhibiting a 
summary Description of the Apparatus and Machinery lest 
calculated for illuminating Streets, Houses, and Manufactories, 
with carburetted Hydrogen, or Coal Gas ; with Remarks on the 
Utility, Safely, and general Nature of this new Branch y civil 
Economy. By Frederick Accum, Operative Chemist, M.R.1.A. 
F.L.S. &c. With Seven coloured Plates. Second Edition, 
royal 8vo. pp. 212. Ackerman. London. 1816. 


Anonast the varied discoveries of the human mind, there are 
some so sudden and unforeseen that it is often matter of surprise 
how they ever happened to be elicited. A momentary burst of 
genius, like a flash of lightning in a dark night, has perhaps in- 
stantaneously illuminated an chjett which but for so happy a cor- 
ruscation would have been for ever unknown. On the other 
hand, things the most important have oftentimes lain for ages on 
the very threshold of discovery, presenting themselves in the 
most obvious forms, and obtruding on the most careless observer 
without once attracting a single inquiring glance. In perusing, 
for example, the experiments of such men as Boyle, we often see 
them touch on facts and investigate properties which could hardly 
have failed, we might suppose, to have conducted them to some 
of the most important modern discoveries in chemistry or 
natural philosophy; yet no sooner does a gleam of light seem 
. dart on the subject than it is instantly lost in the surrounding 
gloom. 

These remarks apply very closely to the subject of Mr. Accum’s 
treatise. Pit-coal has from time immemorial been the common 
fuel of this country; its nature and effects have been tried in al- 
most every variety of form, and might have been supposed to 
have been long since fully understood and applied to the most ad- 
vantageous ends. So far, however, from this having been the 
case, chemists, philosophers, and speculatists, have for ages wit- 
nessed daily the combustion of coal, have enjoyed its warmth and 
been animated by its light, without adverting to the importance of 
one of its most obvious and beautiful properties. We have fitted 
out thousands of vessels and employed myriads of seamen ; have 
immolated the wild herds of South America, and encountered all 
the dangers of the Greenland seas, to procure for our winter 
evenings that cheering light which it now appears we might have 
enjoyed in peace and safety at our own firesides. Every child 
knows that pit-coal during its combustion emits the most beau- 
tiful and vivid streams of light. Is it not then astonishing that 
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these facts should have been observed for ages without suggesting 
the reflection, that it was perhaps possible to collect and purity 
this illuminating matter, and to employ it for the purposes of ar- 
tificial light ? What however is still more unaccountable in a s 
culative and money-getting nation is that the discovery should 
have been several times rom. and again forgotten, without ex- 
citing the least attention. Dr. James Clayton, it is now well known, 
communicated to the Royal Society, as long ago as the year 
1739, a number of experiments connected with the distillation of 
Newcastle Coal, by which the inflammable nature of the gas a 
pears to have been sufficiently ascertained. He even went so far 
as to collect the gas in bladders, by perforating which he was 
enabled to obtain a vivid flame. In the year 1767, Dr. Watson, 
since the venerable Bishop of Llandaff, again examined the 
nature of the gaseous products of pit-coal ; and proved, not only 
that the volatile particles were inflammable immediately on 
their evolution from the retort, but would retain their inflam- 
mability after being made to pass through water and collected 
into ne’ 

Still however these were but isolated and, hitherto, almost use- 
less experiments. It remained for some more fortunate projector 
to apply to practical purposes those properties of coal a 3 1 had 
certainly been discovered long before, but the importance of 
which to the interests of human life had not yet been ascertained. 
With regard to the person who is to be considered by his con- 
temporaries and by posterity as the practical inventor of the gas- 
lights, much doubt has arisen in the public mind. We need not 
be any longer surprised that the name of the inventor of printing 
is still dubious, when even discoveries within our own memory, 
such as the new system of education, and the substitution of coal- 
gas for oil and tallow, are confidently claimed by adverse 

arties. 
: Dr. W. Henry, of Manchester, has stated that, in the year 
1792, Mr. Murdoch, then resident in Cornwall, prosecuted a 
series of experiments on the aeriform products of various bodies; 
and having found that the gas which is evolved from coal and 
other inflammable substances during distillation was capable of 
producing a brilliant flame, conceived the idea of employing it 
economically as a substitute for the usual supporters of artificial 
light. He put his idea into execution so far as not only to distil 
coal in iron retorts, but to conduct the gaseous products through 
tinned iron and copper tubes to the distance of seventy feet; at 
thetermination of which, as well as at intermediate points, heformed 
apertures of various shapes and dimensions, in order to ascertain 
those which appeared best adapted for the purpose of illuminating 
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the interior of a building. He even invented a sort of portable 
apparatus by confining the gas in bladders and bags of leather or 
oiled silk, in order to see in what degree the invention would an- 
swer the purpose of a portable lamp; and had proceeded so far 
in his researches as to ascertain in some measure the relative 
quantity and — of the gas produced by the various species of 
coal which he employed for that purpose. 

In consequence of Mr. Murdoch’s other engagements, these 
experiments were remitted till the year 1797, when they were re- 
sumed at Old Cumnock in Ayrshire, and were conducted, Dr, 
Henry informs us, like the former, in the presence of numerous 
spectators. In 1798 similar experiments were tried at Soho ona 
very largescale, and the manufactory was for several nights lighted 
up by means of Mr. Murdoch’s apparatus. ‘The important points 
of washing and otherwise purifying the gas were objects of parti- 
cular attention; and so far had the system arrived towards per- 
fection, that at the general illumination for the peace of 1802, the 
proprietors of the Soho foundry exhibited to the public in a most 
splendid manner the effects of this highly important invention. 
Mr. Winsor’s claims we shall leave to Mr. Accum. 


“Tn the year 1803 and 1804, Mr. Winsor exhibited at the Lyceum, 
in London, the general nature of this new mode of illumination, 
though the machinery for procuring, and the manner of purifying the 
gas, he kept a secret. He exhibited the mode of conducting the gas 
through the house, and a number of devices for chandeliers, lamps, and 
burners, by which it might be applied. Among these he proposed long 
flexible tubes suspended from the ceiling or wall of the reom, and at 
the end communicating with burners or lamps of different kinds. This 
gentleman showed also by experiment that the flame of the gas-light 
produced no smoke; that it was not so dangerous as the flame of caa- 
dies or lamps; that it could not produce sparks; and that it was not so 
readily extinguished by gusts of wind or torrents of rain. 

“Mr. Winsor’s display of gas-lights took place more than two years 
before Mr. Murdoch’s priority of right was fieard of. 

‘In stating these facts I do not mean to say that Mr. Murdoch de- 
rived the hint of applying the coal-gas from the previous exhibition of 
Mr. Winsor, because it is quite within the bounds of probability that 
the ideas of Mr. Murdoch may have arisen totally independent of all ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Winsor’s. 

“The claims of invention, or the determination of the right of 
priority, concerns the public only so far as the honour and estimation of 
uy useful discovery conferred on the inventor may induce other indi- 


viduals to devote their talents to similar lage by means of which 


more discoveries may be made, and the subject of human invention be- 


come extended or rendered more useful. For as to the mere benefits 
which mankind may derive from any particular discovery, they are cer- 
tainly more indebted to the person who first applied the discovery to ac- 
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tual practice, than to him who first made it, and merely illustrated it by 
barren experiments. Mr, Winsor certainly pressed on the mind of the 
public, with unremitted perseverance and diligence, the extensive appli- 
cation of gas-light in the year 1802, but he made no new discovery with 
regard to the composition of coal; he did not even invent the mode of 
conducting the gas through tubes; and if he has pointed out the parti- 
culars of the process, he has made a very important, though not the 
most brilliant, improvement in this line of business. Mr. Winsor’s 
publications are, perhaps, but ill adapted to promote his cause ; and the 
exaggerated calculation which the sanguine mind of a discoverer is na- 
turally disposed to indulge in, have, to superficial observers, thrown an 


air of ridicule and improbability on the whole scheme of lighting with 
gas. 


‘It may, however, be safely affirmed, that if the same facts had come 
forward under the sanction of some great name in the chemical or philo- 
sophical world, the public incredulity would long since have been sub- 
dued ; and the plan, which for many years has been struggling for exis- 


tence, would have been eagerly adopted as a national object.” (P. 77— 
79.) 


Having reminded our readers of these facts, which have ap- 
peared before the public at various times, we beg leave to state 
that our object in taking up Mr. Accum’s work is to point it out 
as 2 plain practical treatise upon a subject which is daily becoming 
of augmented importance to the nation. The rapid introduction 
of the gas-lights, not only into the streets and public buildings of 
the mctrapall: where so long ago as October last nearly twenty-six 
miles of prpeshad been laid down for the purpose, but into numerous 
towns and manufactories throughout the country, certainly called 
for some such work as the present ; in perusing which any reader 
of common intelligence, without entering into deeply scientific de- 
tails, might acquire a sufficient knowledge of the subject to decide 
upon the propriety or impropriety of extending the system to his 
own immediate neighbourhood, and learn the best mode of carry- 
ing his intentions into practical effect. 

‘For this purpose Mr. Accum considers his reader as wholly un- 
acquainted with the subject, and therefore begins with the begin- 
ning. He has not professed so much to bring forward new and 
unknown facts, as to collect and explain those which are al- 
ready known; for doing which the office which he held of 
Experimentalist to the Gas-light Company was an excellent 
qualification. 

After a few pages of preliminary observations, Mr. Accum 
enters upon the first of the three parts ito which his work is 
divided. This first part is subdivided into four sections, entitled, 
Ist, Theory of the production of artificial light; 2d, Theory of 
the action of candles and lamps; $d, Method of ascertaining the 
- illuminating power of candles, lamps, gas-lights, and other lumi- 
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nous bodies; 4th, Method of increasing the light of tallow-can- 
dies and of obviating the necessity of snuffing them. — 
It may be doubted how far some of the sections in this first part 
were absolutely necessary to complete a work on coal-gas lights, 
ially as the author does not profess to have produced any 
thing new upon the subject of discussion: the work is however 
thereby rendered more useful to many individuals who are pre- 
viously uninformed of many particulars, without some little know- 
ledge of which the relative importance of the gas illumination 
cannot be correctly ascertained. We proceed to an analysis of 
Mr. Accum’s publication. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that the ordinary mode of 
producing light in the absence of the sun is to expose to a high 


degree of temperature some substance which is capable of form- 
ing or emitting hydrogen-gas. If the gaseous fluid be elicited in 
a state of purity, if the contact of oxygen from the atmosphere be 


perfect, the degree of temperature quite correct, and other circum- 
stances favourable, the flame thus formed will be white, brilliant, 
and inodorous, without smoke or any other disagreeable quality. 


It is not, however, very often that all circumstances are thus fa- 


vourable in the ordinary process of artificial illumination. In 


‘common a candles, and fires, the combustion is exceedingly 


imperfect. Hence arise two great inconveniences: 1st, ‘The loss 
of light by the waste of that part of the combustible body, which 
though quite capable, if properly managed, of producing pure in- 
flammable gas, 1s suffered to pass through the eu without being 
fully decomposed ; and 2ly, The contamination of the surrounding 
air by the diffusion of these unconsumed particles, which in the 
shape of smoke escape on every side. 

he flame of a common fire, that of a candle, and that of a 
lamp, are all equally produced by the combustion of carburetted 
hydrogen gas. In the first case, that of a fire, the wood or coal 
on —- a certain degree of temperature begins to be decom- 
posed; and the carburetted hydrogen gas, which is one of the 
constituent parts of such inflammable bodies, gradually begins to 
escape. If this gas were quite pure and other circumstances fa- 
vourable, the flame would be that brilliant colourless light which 
has been just described ; but, unfortunately, together with the car- 
buretted hydrogen, there is elicited a pithy meer uantity of 
watry vapour, loaded with various kinds of pavncniian salts, un- 
inflammable fase and other products, which, together with the 
want of'a sufficient degree of heat and a due supply of oxygen 
from the atmosphere, prevent a full and equable po and 
consequently cause the flame to waver, and constantly change its 


size, and form, and degree of brilliance and perfection. The half- 


burned particles which escape are partly deposited in the shape 
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pc and partly diffused in the ocean of the adjacent atmos- 
phere. 

The theory of a burning lamp or candle is precisely similar to 
that which has been just described of a culinary fire. The wick 
is the fire-place, where by capillary attraction the particles of oil, 
or of melted wax or tallow, are gradually drawn, in order succes- 
sively to undergo decomposition by the already accumulated heat, 
Hydro en being a constituent part of these substances is now 
eitheok in the form of gas, and becoming inflamed, causes a coms 
pact and well defined body of light, which incloses the wick on 
every side. The heat thus elicited is employed in decomposing 
new portions of the oil or tallow, as they are successively drawn 
within the sphere of action. ‘The wick, being in some measure 
defended from the action of the air by this globe of flame, becomes 
partly charred, and gradually lengthens in proportion to the waste 
of the tallow with which it is supplied. ‘The imperfections of the 
lamp or candle are owing to the same causes as ens of a culinary 
fire, namely, imperfect combustion of: the fuel. It is impossible, 
especially. where the wick and flame are very large, that a sufficient 
supply of atmospheric air can arrive at the interior of the flame, 
where, consequently, the combustion of the fuel must be incom- 
plete; so that a large quantity of inflammable particles must of 
necessity escape unconsumed, to the great deterioration of the cir 
cumambient air. Hence ill-made candles, and still more so badly- 
constructed lamps, such for instance as those which are usually 
suspended at the butchers’ shambles, are always offensive by the 
clouds of fetid smoke which they exhale. It appears therefore 
that large wicks and flames are if possible to be avoided, as they 
prevent a due consumption of the fuel, and not only cause consi- 
derable waste of inflammable materials, but pollute the air with 
particles the most deleterious to comfort and to health. The 
easiest way to obviate this difficulty is of course by the well known 
contrivances in which, the flame being made to assume the form 
of a thin sheet or of a hollow cylinder instead of a solid one, the 
air has full access in a sufficient current to the interior of the 
flame, so that the consumption of the oil becomes complete. ‘Thus 
the strongest possible light is produced which the materials are 
capable of affording, without any sensibly noxious particles being 
exhaled. 

It is obvious that the thinner the wick, and the smaller the 
flame, the whiter and more perfect in proportion is the quantity 
of light supplied. This is readily accounted for by the facility 
which is thus given to the free and equal access of atmospheric 
air. Hence were a tallow candle formed with half or a third of 
the usual numbers of threads of wick, its action would, in theory, 
be much more perfect than under the usval construction. But 
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in real practice we are soon impeded by finding that a very thin 
wick is incapable of absorbing the requisite degree of the melted 
fluid, which would therefore run down the sides of the candle 
and be lost, besides producing various inconveniences. This de- 
fect arises from the great fusibility of tallow, in consequence of 
which more is melted at a time than can be absorbed without a 
thick wick; and a thick wick of course produces all the above 
mentioned inconveniences of an imperfect cloudy flame, with 
noxious exhalations of smoke and half-consumed effluvia. The 
chief hope, therefore, of improving this important branch of ma- 
nufacture must be by lowering, if possible, the degree of fusibility 
in the materials employed. ‘The reason why wax, for instance, 
is so much superior to tallow is chiefly, Mr. Accum thinks wholly, 
on account of its requiring a higher degree of temperature for its 
fusion ; so that, smaller quantities being melted at a time, a thinner 
wick serves for their absorption. Thus a complete cup is formed 
of melted wax surrounding the wick; whilst the circumference of 
the circle is placed sufficiently out of the action of the flame, and 
stands as a solid wall to prevent the running over of the boiling 
liquid. ‘The flame also — the air hed freer access to its 
interior, and in consequence the materials are fully consumed, and 
thus the highest degrees of brilliancy which the combustible is ca- 
pable of affording are produced without waste or inconvenience. 
Amongst, however, the various defects of common lamps or 
candles, one of the greatest, but one which by the gas illumina- 
tion is avoided, is the constant mutation of the degree of light; 
to which cause, Mr. Accum observes, more than to any positively 
injurious quality in the nature of artificial light must be traced the 
inconveniences experienced by nocturnal students and artificers. 
From the time ofsnuffing a lamp or candle, till the time in which 
a repetition of the process becomes necessary, the degree of light 
is never for two moments exactly the same. ‘The reason is evi- 
dent. Supposing for instance the visible part of the wick, when 
reduced by snufiing to be about half an inch in length, a few 
tenths only of an inch of that wick will be enveloped in hanes the 
quantity therefore of oil or tallow which presents itself for com- 
bustion will be but small; and every particle, being obliged to 
pass through perhaps an inch or more of flame in its passage up- 
ward trom the top of the wick to the external air, will be com- 
a consumed before it escapes from the vertex of the flame. 
hus a clear light is produced, and smoke is prevented. When, 
however, the wick becomes elongated, a larger portion of oil or 
tallow is drawn up in a given time into the flame, no part of which 
fuel can be fully consumed for want of a sufficient supply of air; 
and those portions especially which begin to be decomposed to- 
wards the middle or suminit of the ak, will have but a smal] 
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quantity of flame to pass through in the ae upward, and will 
consequently escape to the atmosphere in the form of smoke and 
materials. ‘The light thus produced, instead 
of being, asitought to be, of a brilliant vivid white, assumes acloud 
unpleasant appearance, producing only an eighth or tenth of its 
original lustre; and the evil continues to increase by the deposi- 
tion of fresh particles of soot, in a sort of mushroom shape, round the 
vertex ofthe wick, till the eye, fatigued by the deficiency of light, 
prompts us to try once more the Sisyphzean experiment of snuf- 
fing. In wax candles, however, where on account of the lower 
degree of fusibility a much thinner wick is sufficient, the inconve- 
nience is naturally lessened; for no sooner is the wick incon- 
veniently elongated than by its flexibility it bends aside, and its 
vertex thus falling without the flame is exposed to the action of 
the air and converted to ashes, no more of charred cotton remain- 
ing than is just sufficient for drawing up fresh supplies of fuel for 
the flame. Even a tallow candle it is well known may be made 
thus to perform the office of spontaneous snuffing by inclining it 
to an angle with the perpendicular of about thirty degrees, (more 
or less,) in which position the flame forms an obtuse-angled tri- 
angle; and the air in its passage upward having access to the wick 
effectually decomposes the low. Thus more light is produced 
than under the usual circumstances; whilst the wick, as it begins 
to project beyond the side of the flame, is spontaneously snuffed 
in a manner the most effectual and correct. ‘The inconveniencies 
attending this method are the increased rapidity of consumption, 
and the occasional inconvenience of the running over of the tallow 
by the agitations of the flame, which may however be preven 
by a screen, such as has more than once een pointed out for the 
popes The increased rapidity of consumption may be balanced 

y a decrease in the numbers of candles — as upon the 
whole it can be shown that considerably more light is produced 
from a given weight of tallow by this mode than by the imperfect 
combustion in common use, and that consequently where a strong 
and pure light is required it is in reality more economical. We 
have outlets known students who occasionally practised this 
mode of spontaneous — not only as preventing constant 
trouble, but as affording to the eye a more — and conse- 
quently less injurious light than is obtained by the common mode 
of consumption. 

All these and other inconveniencies of lamps and candles Mr. 
A. has minutely stated in order to show that they are quite avoided 
by the adoption of the gas-light system. He has undoubtedly 
made a forcible appeal; and after all the extravagant assertions 
with which the public were pestered a few years since by the 
zealots for the system, it is certainly useful to consider, now the 
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subject has had a fair trial, the deliberate statements of a man like 
Mr. Accum, whose opportunities of information have been ve 
great, whose talent and philosophical knowledge are undisputed, 
and whose work evidences much less of the partizan than from 
the office which he once occupied in the Gas-light Company’s em- 
ploy we were prepared to expect. It is proper to remark that 
the information is brought down to as recent a date as November 
last; and since our observations were commenced we have un- 
derstood that a third edition is in the press. 

In the progress of his work Mr. Accum hasintroduced several 
remarks respecting the varieties of coal which our limits oblige us 
topassover; notforgetting, however, to inform our hypochondriacal 
friends that notwithstanding the great dread which has been some- 
times expressed on the subject of our decreasing fuel, there is still 
an almost inexhaustible stock for our posterity. Mr. Accum esti- 
mates the seams of coal at Sunderland and Newcastle, which are 
at present worked, as equal to a bed fifteen miles by twenty, and 
four feet and a half rie rer tna which according to the present 
consumption of three millions one hundred thousand tons per an- 
num, (a cubic yard being considered equal to a ton in weight) 
will by calculation last about three hundred and seventy-five 
years, having deducted something more than an eighth part for 
pillars to support the roof of the mine. 
~ In order to point out what — of coal is best adapted for the 

roduction of carburetted hydrogen, for the purposes of the gas- 
ight illumination, our author describes the various kinds of coal 
under three leading varieties. First, Those which abound in bi- 
tumen, the characteristics of which are that they take fire readily, 
blaze from beginning to end, do not cake together on the fire, re- 
quire no stirring, produce no slags or cinders, but merely a few 
white ashes. ee this class cannel coal holds the first place, 
and therefore, notwithstanding its superior price, is the most eco- 
nomical and convenient for the purposes of the gas-light manufac- 
ture. ‘ It requires,” observes Mr. Accum, “less heat to be car- 
bonized than Newcastle coal. The gas which it produces is 
readily purified. It yields also during combustion the least quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen, and gives a white brilliant light.” | 

The second class become soft when laid upon the fire, oa cake 
together in a state of semi-fusion, puff up, throw out tubercular 
scorize with jets of flame, require the constant use of the poker, af- 
ford cinders; the colour of their flame is not so white or brilliant 
as first an excellent and durable 
coke. 1ese mixed with t rmer, in the proporti 
one, form the best culinary fuel. ar 

The third:class are composed chiefly of carbon and earthy mat- 
ters, with a very small proportion of bitumen, and consequently 
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burn with very little smoke or flame; afford no tar in distillation, 
and require a very high degree of temperature to keep them burne 
ing. They afford excellent coke, but are of very little service in 
the gas-light manufacture. In the conclusion of this section our 
author cath occasion to point out the various impositions of the 
London coal market ; the chief of which appears to be the break- 
ing and pulverising the coal for the purpose of making a given 
weight measure more than it would do whilst in a solid form. 
There are many other abuses, and unfortunately they all fall on 
the lower classes of the community who are least able to bear the 
burden, the acts of parliament not taking cognizance of those 
smaller measures which are generally employed in retailing coals 
in very small ayer to the poor. ‘These abuses it appears 
might be remedied, and great advantages gained, by enjoining that 
coal should be sold by weight instead of Ey measure. 

On the subject of the practical advantages of the gas-light 
system our author has transcribed Mr. Murdoch’s very aaililiee 
tory account of Mr. Lee’s extensive cotton-mill at Manchester : 
as however this paper has appeared before the public in various 
publications, we prefer quoting a more recent testimony of the 
advantage of the system on a scale comparatively small. 

“To Mr. ACCUM. 
“Sir, 

* In answer to your request with regard to my gas-lights, which I 
now have in my house, I take this mode of informing you that I charge 
two retorts with 240 lb. of coal, half cannel and half Newcastle, from 
which I extract 1000 cubic feet of gas. To obtain this quantity of gas, 
when the retorts are cold, I use from 100 to 110 Ib. of common coals; 
but when they are in a working state, that is to say, when they are once 
red hot, the carbonising fuel amounts to about 25 Ib. per retort. The 
bulk of gas thus obtained supplies 40 Argand’s lamps, of the large size, 
for four hours per night, during the long winter evenings, together with 
eight Argand’s lamps and about 22 single cockspur burners, for three 
hours per night, in addition to which my printers employ 16 conupnt 
burners for ten hours per day to heat their plates instead of charcoal fire. 
In the depth of winter we charge two retorts per day; but upon an 
average we work 365 retorts in 365 days. 

“ Now 365 retorts containing 120 Ib. of coal each, make 43800 Ib. 


which is equal to ten chaldrons of Newcastle and eight tons of cannel 
coal. 


10 chaldrons of Newcastle coals, at 65s. make .......... #32 10 
8 tons of cannel coal, (this coal is sold by weight) at 100s. 


0 

7 chaldrons of common coals for carbonising, at 55s..... 19 5 O 

To wages paid the servant for attending the gas apparatus 30 0 

Interest of money sunk 0 
The wear and tear of the gas-light apparatus I consider to 
be equal to the wear and tear of lamps, candlesticks, 

&c. employed for oil, tallow, &c. : 


Total expence of the gas-lights 151 15 0 


0 
0 
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£15115 0 
DEDUCT. 
23 chaldrons of coke, at 60s. per chaldron.. 69 
5 
Charcoal employed by the copper-plate prin- 
ters to heat their plates, which is now done 
with the gas-light flame, cost, annually.. 25 
Two chaldrons of coals minus used as fuel for 
warming the house, since the adoption of 
the gas-lights, at 65s. per chaldron .... 6 10 
111 10 O 
Nett expences of the gas-lights.... 40 5 0 
The lights used in my establishment, prior to the gas-lights, 
My present system of lighting with gas costs, per ann..... 40 5 0 
Balance in favour of the gas for one year 119 15 O 


* Such is the simple statement of my present system of lighting, the 
brilliancy of which, when contrasted with our former lights, bears the 
same comparison to them as a bright summer sun-shine does to a murky 
November day; nor are we, as formerly, almost suffocated with the 
effluvia of charcoal and fumes of candles andlamps. Inaddition to this, 
the damage sustained by the spilling of oil and tallow upon prints, draw- 
ings, books, and papers, &c. amounted annually to upwards of 50/. All 
the workmen employed in my establishment consider their gas-lights as 
the greatest blessing; and J have only to add, that the light we now 
enjoy, were it to be produced by means of Argand’s lamps or candles, 
would cost at least 350/. per annum. 

‘**T am with respect, 
“ Strand, March 13, * Yours, 
1813. ACKERMAN. 

** « Although cannel-coal sells at nearly double the price of News 
castle coal, I use it in preference to the latter, because it affords a larger 
portion of gas, and gives a much more brilliant light.” (P.87, 88.) 


_ We are next presented by Mr. Accum with a specimen on a 
scale still smaller. A Mr. Cook, of Birmingham, a manufacturer 
of metal toys, states that by the simple apparatus of a cast-iron 
pot and cover, with a few old gun-barrels, Ss has for several years 
procured from about four-penny-worth of coal per diem, eighteen 
or twenty brilliant lights during the long evenings of the winter 
season. His candles used to cost him about three shillings a day. 
But besides this immediate advantage, his oil and cotton for sol- 
dering used to cost him 30/. per annum, which is now saved, as he 

rforms all his soldering by gas-flame only. He states that 


wherever the blow-pipe is to be used, or where charcoal is re- 
quired in order to produce a moderate heat, the gas-flame is much 
superior to common lamps ; the cone of light being sharper, and 

hy especially as 


the process admitting of more neatness and dispate 
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the gas is prepared to burst into full action without delay at the 
first approach of a flame, whereas in the use of oil or charcoal a 
considerable period elapses whilst the lamp is becoming suf- 
ficiently inflamed, during which space the fuel and the workman’s 
time are expended to no purpose. 


We shall cite but one instance more, and that on a scale still 
smaller. 


** From 4 pecks orl bushel of coals, weighing 69 Ib. for which 
we now pay (1809) 1s. we produce 43 pecks of coke and 4 
peck of coal not carbonised remains in the distilling pot, 


which together with the coke weighs 58 lb. 6 oz. value at 
1s. per bushel 


We procure 6 lbs. 4 0z. of tar, which we use as pitch—it 
saves us ere eee ee 0 1 0 
024 
Profit on coke and tar ......ee00.... O 1 & 
‘The gas yielded by the 4 pecks of coals in the pot make 42 
brilliant lights, which burn 7 hours. To keep 42 tallow 
candles which were formerly used in the manufactory 
burning for the same time, required 7 lb. which at 1s. per 
To this add profits on coke and tar ........ covcccvee 0 1 4 


(P. 91, 92.) 


In perusing all these statements, we must of course allow con- 
siderably for the partiality which is so apt to betray us into error 
in behalf of a favourite system. ‘The last two instances, in par- 
ticular, ought not to be exhibited as patterns for imitation, or 
even as conveying a correct idea of what ought to be the ex- 
pense of a gas-light establishment, on account of the absence of 
the apparatus which is necessary for purifying the gas from its 
noxious qualities. ‘This negligence certainly tends greatly to 
diminish the trouble and expense, but we must not forget that 
in proportion as it renders the master’s pecuniary account more 
favourable, it injures the wretched artisan, whose health, next 
to his morals and religion, ought to be the first object of a 
manufacturer’s care. It should be noticed also that no deduc~ 
tion is made in these statements for the wear and tear of ma- 
chinery, or even the time and labour employed in the process ; 
though possibly these may not be greater than, perhaps not sa 
great as, in the ordinary mode of lighting and constantly trim- 
ming lamps and candles. 


Gained out of every bushel of coal ee 0 8 4 
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The chemical facts which accompany the production of coal- 
as are now so well known as scarcely to require enumeration. 
Pis-coal contains much solid hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon. 
By intense heat a part of the carbon, uniting with part of the 
oxygen, forms carbonic acid, which, combining with a sufficient 
degree of caloric, assumes a volatile form, and becomes carbonic 
acid gas. At the same time, a portion of the hydrogen of the 
coal, combining with carbon and caloric, forms carburetted vi 
drogen gas. The nature of this compound, according to M 
Accum’s experiments, differs to the cir- 
cumstances under which it is obtained. The first part is always 
specifically heavier than the last, and contains in solution a 
portion of oil, which gradually precipitates on standing for some 
time over water. The minimum of gas produced from cannel 
coal is 350 cubit feet for 112 pounds of coal; of Newcastle coal 
$00 cubic feet. Half a cubic foot of this gas, fresh prepared, 
and holding in suspension a due peers of the above-mentioned 
oil, gives a quantity of light equal to that produced by a common 
tallow-candle burning one hour. ae 

The degree of temperature employed in the distillation great] 
influences the products. Without entering into the details, it 
appears from Mr. Accum’s experiments that a scarcely perceptible 
a heat in the retorts produces a gas which is capable of emit- 
ting but a feeble light; as the heat increases the light obtained 
from the gas becomes more vivid. ‘The best possible degree of 
temperature is a very bright red heat, which produces a gas 
capable of furnishing a brilliant white flame; but when the re- 
tort approaches a white heat, the gas begins to burn with a 
bluish light, and, what is worse, usually becomes impregnated 
with sulphureous particles of a suffocating odour. The ilumi- 
nating power of gas is also injured by toa song contact or com- 
mixture with water, so that it should be used as soon after its 

roduction as is consistent with a proper degree of purification. 
The water in the gasometer absorbs, of pure gas, about one 
twenty-seventh ips more or less according to the degree of 
temperature and other circumstances, and should be changed 
as often as it becomes saturated with the noxious particles. 

In a.practical point of view the most valuable part of Mr. 
Accum’s publication, and that which must ensure its sale 
amongst persons connected with gas-light establishments, is the 
description of the machinery employed, according to some of 
the latest and most valuable improvements, together with the 
directions to the workmen who conduct the process. An accu- 
rate idea of the machinery cannot be conveyed without plates, 
und would be superfluous, as every person who is practically 
concerned will doubtless apply to Mr. Accuin’s_ publication. 


The apparatus consists of several parts; first, the furnace, in 
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which are placed one or more enst iron retorts, containing the 
requisite quantity of coal to be distilled. ‘The volatile products 
thence arising pass off through a pipes and are condensed by 
cold water, much in the manner of the spirit in the worm of a 
common still. Thus condensed, the tar which was carried 
over from the retort subsides in a vessel appointed for the pur- 
pose, whilst the aeriform fluids, which still retain their elasticity, 
are made to pass through a solution of caustic lime or alkali, 
which of course chemically deprives them of the carbonic acid 
and sulphurated hydrogen which happen to be found among 
them. ‘The second part of the process is highly important, as 
on the degree in which the gas is deprived of these compounds 
depends the salubrity or noxiousness of the light produced. 
The gas thus far purified passes on by a pipe to the third part 
of the machinery, called the gasometer, in which, by means of a 
vessel inverted in another of water, it is easily collected and 
retained. In its passage to the gasometer it is again washed 
and purified by the water through which it passes; and at 
length, being daby prepared, is forced by the pressure of the 
containing vessel in a jet proper for supplying the lamps or 
burners with which it is connected. Some of the neatest parts 
of the inachinery in a mechanical point of view are the newly 
invented contrivances for balancing the inverted gasometer, so 
as to cause such a regulated and equable pressure upon the 
water as may repel the gas at all times with equal force, not- 
withstanding the different circumstances in which the gasometer 
may be placed. ‘The subordinate parts of the machinery are 
scientifically contrived to answer their intended pu and 
do high credit to the taste and mechanical genius of the age. 

We cannot dismiss the present article without entering into a 
short comparative view of the benefits and inconveniences of 
the gas-light system; in doing which we shall avail ourselves 

artly of Mr. Accum’s statements, and partly of the private in- 
ormation which we may happen to possess. 

The first and chief advantage held forth by the projectors 
was that of public economy. This was a substantial bait, and 
one exactly calculated for the meridian of “ a nation of sh 
keepers.” On this part of the subject the public has certainly 
no reason to complain of disappointment; for although we have 
not quite realized the fairy tales of some enthusiastic castle- 
builders, yet upon the whole a very important national and in- 
dividual saving has undoubtedly taken place wherever the 
lights have been judiciously introduced. ‘The most serious 
obstacle in this view of the subject is the great ap of pur- 
chasing machinery and keeping it in repair. ‘This must ina 
considerable measure preclude a general erection of private 
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gasometers. In all cases, however, where the required quantity 
of light is very large, the price of machinery becomes a very 
moderate drawback, as the expense by no means Increases In 
any thing like the ratio of the number of lamps which 
are demanded. It would appear from Mr. Accum’s tabular 
views that an apparatus capable of affording every 24 hours 
an efflux of light equal to 40,000 tallow candles of six 
to the pound, burning one hour, would cost, if erected in 
London, about £1,900; a capital certainly of little import- 
ance compared with the immense quantity of light which is 
thus afforded. Mr. Lee states the cost of coal for fuel and 
distillation in his manufactory, after deducting the value of 
the coke, and without allowing any thing for the tar, to be but 
£52 per annum; to which adding £550, the annual interest 
of capital sunk, and wear and tear of machinery, the whole 
yearly expense is £600; whereas that of candles, at one shillin 
r pound, which was the current price when he wrote, woul 
nearly £3,000 per annum to produce the same degree of 
light. The machinery thus fixed, the additional expence of 
only £50 ee annum would furnish equal to another £1000 
worth of tallow candles. But in private families, or very small 
manufactories, the prime cost of proper machinery would be 
out of all reasonable proportion to the benefits to be derived. 
When this difficulty is obviated by a union of capital, so as to 
make a single apparatus serve for various families, or even a 
whole neighbour ood or town, the laying down and repair of 
pipes must be added as a considerable item in the account. 
It will be observed that we have allowed nothing for the ex- 
nses of fuel and attendance. These ought not, however, to 
mentioned as positive outgoings, since it incontrovertibly 
appears that, after the machinery is once erected, the daily 
process of combustion is not an expensive but a lucrative con- 
cern. ‘ It will pay” observes Mr. Accum, “ all its expenses, 
besides the interest of capital, and leave a surplus of profit.” 
The products of the coal, independently of the light produced by 
ws gas, are far more valuable than the materials le which 
pe were derived: these products are coke, coal-tar, oil, pitch, 
and an ammoniacal fluid. Coke alone is for many purposes a 
more useful fuel than the coal from which it was produced, 
giving out a more uniform, durable, and intense heat, without 
smoke. The refuse sweepings of the pit, which are now thrown 
away, may thus be converted into good fuel, since the coal, 
however pulverized when introduced into the retort, uniformly 
comes out in large adhesive masses. In making bricks, melt- 


ing ores, drying malt, and burning lime, the advantages of 
coke over coal are very considerable. With regard to the next 
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product, coal-tar, several works have been at different times 
erected, and even a patent taken out for procuring it in large 
quantities; but these failed on account of the object being too 
limited, for no attention was paid to the gas, which is now 
considered as constituting the most valuable part of coal, but 
which was then wholly thrown away. Coal-tar is advanta- 

usly used for painting wooden work, in order to preserve 
it from the action of air and water; and, being distilled in close 
vessels, with a view to render it of a proper consistence for this 
purpose, is found to give over an essential oil, with a consider- 
able portion of ammoniacal fluid. The former, which is a kind 
of coarse turpentine, is useful in painting ships, making rough 
varnishes, and covering out-door work: the latter is already 
employed with considerable advantage in the manufacture of 
muriate of ammonia. When, therefore, the value of all these 
products is added to that of the light which is procured from 
the gas, it cannot be doubted that, in point of economy at least, 
the system has some considerable claims on public encourage- 
ment. ‘The only important drawback which we anticipate is, 
first, that in proportion as coke and the other products fou 
increased they will fall in value, and will with difficulty find a 
sale; and, secondly, that as soon as the system has made sufs 
ficient progress, the legislature will fix on it such a tax as may 
compensate for the loss which may be sustained by the revenue 
from the diminished consumption of tallow and oil. | 

The advocates, however, do not rest their claims wholly on 
the ground of economy, but appeal to demonstration for the 
oe brilliancy as well as the cheapness of the light pro- 

uced. 


“It may be described as a rich compact flame, burning with a 
white and agreeable light. It is also perfectly steady, when the 
flame is limited to a moderate size: in large masses, it is subject to 
that undulation which is common to it with all flames of certain 
dimensions, and is caused by the agitation of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. The gas flame is entirely free from smell. The coal-gas itself 
certainly has a disagreeable fcetid odour before it is burnt, so has the 
vapour of wax, oil, and tallow, as it comes from a lamp or candle 
newly blown out. This concession proves nothing against the flame 
of gas which is perfectly inodorous, a white handkerchief, passed 
repeatedly through it, and applied to the nose, excites no odour. 


The proportion of the aa afforded by the parish gas-lamps 
to that of the common parish lamps is in the high ratio of twelve 
to one. A peculiar advantage attached to the gas-lights is, that 
they may be made to assume any form or direction ; for there 
being nothing to spill, and the gas being capable of being ex- 
pelled from the aperture with any requir force, the flame will 
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burn equally well in a direction almost horizontal as in a vertical 
position. The mere turning of the stop-cock will vary the size 
and intensity of the flame to any required mode; and thus the 
same lamp which is capable of illuminating every corner of a 
Jarge room, may be snails to burn with so feeble a light as to be 
scarcely visible. Mr. Accum even recommends the consumption 
of gas as a substitute for common fires, especially in offices, 
counting-houses, and places of similar description. [very per- 
son conversant with the subject knows that gas-light produces 
considerable heat, and our author states from experiment that 
three Argand lamps, consuming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
will keep a room of 10 feet square at a temperature of 55 Fahr., 
when the external air is at the freezing point: this, however, 
would be very expensive, and we doubt the salubrity of the plan, 
even with Mr. Aceum’s expedient of a small additional fire to 
ventilate the room. 

As a set-off to all these advantages, we are now to consider 


the real or supposed inconveniences of the system. 


One of the first objections which was urged was the great 
injury which would be done to the surrounding air, by the com- 


bustion of coal-gas. ‘This appears no longer tenable, especially 


since the great improvements In purifying the gas, so as to free 
it from its sulphureous effluvia; and as for carbonic acid, it is 
proved that less is produced by the flame of coal-gas than from 
oil, tallow, or even wax. Mr. Lee stated to the House of 


‘Commons, several years ago, that neither his family nor his 


workmen had suffered injury or inconvenience. Even when by 
accident the gas escapes its confinement, it possesses the in- 
valuable property of ascending by its specific levity, so that with 
common care it can never accumulate in such volumes as to 
occasion any injury. Mr. Clegg, the engineer to the gas-light 
company, has invented a self-extinguishing lamp, by which the 
gas cannot flow to the burner after the light becomes extin- 
— The action of this lamp depends upon the expansi- 

ility of a metallic rod, which, whilst heated by the flame, keeps 
open the valve, and suffers the transmission of the gas; but when 
the flame ceases, contracts by the cold to its former dimensions, and 
suffers the valve to close. The idea is ingenious, but we should 
rather doubt whether such an instrument would not be too 
delicate in its construction to bear, for any long period, the 
ordinary usage of a common lamp, or to resist the variations of 
temperature to which it is neon. 

e allow with Mr. Accum the beauty of the light, and that 
it bursts out on the approach of a taper into a flame brilliant, 
noiseless, steady, and incapable (if the gas be pure) of soiling 
the metallic orifice from which it issues, or even a sheet of white 
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paper brought in contact with it; but must remind him that, 
although the combustion of the gas, if properly prepared, is at- 
tended with no inconvenience, its preparation is undoubtedly a 
considerable nuisance. We trust, however, that even this dif- 
ficulty is not insuperable. Much has ret been done, but 
not enough to render a gas-light machine no longer a nuisance 
in a populous neighbourhood. It is not easy to decide the 
question between all parties till prejudice has a little subsided. 
At a late trial in which the proprietors of a gas-apparatus were 
indicted for a nuisance, the evidence was so contradictory as, 
by a sort of pun, quite to reverse the motte which Mr. Accum 
has prefixed to his work, Ex fumo dare lucem. Some of the 
witnesses deposed that by the exertions which had been made 
the nuisance was done away, others that it was considerably lessen- 
ed, others that it remained much the same, and others that it had 
become worse and worse.* 

Another objection is that the system cannot be economically 
conducted on a small scale. Mr. Accum gives it as his opinion 
that no individual in London ought to set up a private gasome- 
ter, whose ordinary expense for light is not at least sixt 
= per annum. We think there is some little variety 

tween this statement and some others which we have quoted 
from Mr. Accum’s work. We should have surmised that the 
interest of the chartered company had somewhat biassed Mr. 
Accum’s mind, and made him inconsistent with himself, had he 
not explicitly stated that he has “no interest either direct or 
indirect in any establishment whatever, or in any branch of 
employ connected with this art.” His reason for dissuading the 
public from trying the experiment on a limited scale is, that 
the expenses of erecting and superintending a small apparatus 
are almost as great as for one on a more extensive plan ; for if 
such a quantity of light be not required as will keep the retorts 
in constant action, the cost of the gas is very greatly increased ; 
“ because either the empty retorts must be continued red hot, 
or the fire must be suffered to go out; and the retorts when 
cold cannot be brought into a working state, that is to say, can- 
not be made red hot again, but at a considerable expense of 
fuel which must be wasted to no purpose.” (P.177.) This 
reasoning appears very satisfactory, and we are therefore in- 
clined to think that some of Mr. Accum’s former details were 
upon the whole rather more sanguine than impartiality would 
allow. 


. Since the above was written, unquestionable evidence has been given to 
prove that by means of subsequent improvements in conducting the operation the 
uuisance is done away. 
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Another considerable drawback is that gas cannot be bene- 
ficially employed for scattered light. Its chief superiority is 
where much light is to be concentrated to a limited space ; but 
for the purpose of extensive diffusion, especially where the light 
required needs not be vivid, its advantages are more ques- 
tionable. Mr. Accum asserts from experience that the lighting 
of parish or street lamps, without lighting shops or houses, can 
never be accomplished with economy. 

The objection which has been urged against the general exten- 
sion of the system, on account of the different prices of coal in 
different places, appears to be of little weight; partly because 
the current expense of coal, however great, appears to be but a 
subordinate item in a gas-light account; and partly because the 
experiments having been conducted chiefly in London, where 
coal is fully as expensive as in most other parts of the kingdom, 
and much more so than in many of our first manufacturing 
towns, the variations of price would be as often in favour of the 
system as against it. It may also be observed that where coal 
is dear coke cannot be cheap, and therefore as much would be 
gained as would be lost. 

The effects which the system may have upon the Greenland 
trade have been represented in very alarming terms. Our own 
fore-bodings on this subject are not of a very direful nature. Of 
course so novel a system would direct a portion of the capital 
of the kingdom into new channels, and for a time various indi- 
viduals might experience considerable loss or disappointment. 
This must be expected and allowed for in estimating the clear 
value of every national improvement. The same argument was 
urged against threshing machines, and steam engines, and eve 
other useful invention; but the times have gone by in which 
this narrow system of policy was the ruling passion of enlight- 
ened legislatures. ‘The progress of the human mind towards 

neral improvement ought not to be checked by party consi- 

erations. In the present case, sound policy is manifestly in 
favour of the gas-light system; for surely it is far better for 
the country to depend upon its own mines and internal re- 
sources for so essential an article as artificial light, than to be 
indebted for tallow to its Continental or South American friends, 
who at a moment’s warning may become its enemies; and even 
upon the distant and often uncertain resource of its own exer- 
tions in the northern or southern seas. It certainly is not good 
policy to import at great expense and hazard a raw material 
for which an adequate substitute may be found at home; there 
is no danger whatever of our own native tallow being rendered 
useless by the adoption of coal-gas, since the system cannot 
in its nature supersede the necessity for candles or moveable 
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lights, to say nothing of the important manufacture of soap. 
Indeed, were it stretched to its utmost practicable bounds 
there would still remain an immense number of houses and 
and detached buildings, both in the neighbourhood of large 
towns and throughout the country, in which the gas-lights 
can never be economically introduced on account of the esta- 
blishment being too small to allow of a private gasometer, and 
too far distant from the nearest gas-station to admit of bein 
cheaply supplied by means of pipes. Our own tallow must there- 
fore be always in demand, and even the whale fishery would not 
in all probability be annihilated; though, even were this latter 
to be the case, we know not on what principles of true policy 
the effect could be much lamented provided an equivalent be 
found. As for the argument respecting our seamen, we partly 
coincide with our author that this fishery is as much a drain as 
a nursery; particularly as the seamen employed are protected 
men, not subject to the impress law, and therefore useless for na- 
tional defence. Our best nursery is the coasting trade, and 
this would necessarily increase by the additional freight of coal 
in proportion as the demand for oil was reduced. 

We shall advert to but one argument more against the gas- 
light system; namely, the danger with which it is attended. It 
cannot be denied that numerous explosions have already oc- 
curred, by which both property and lives have been lost or 
endangered. Mr. Accum palliates this objection by remarking 
that as far as these melancholy occurrences have fallen within 
his own sphere of information, they have been occasioned by 
some egregious mistake in the construction of the machinery. 
The manufacture of coal-gas, he remarks, requires no more 
than “ the most ignorant person, with a common degree of care 
and attention, is competent to perform.” Of all this we have no 
doubt; but the practical question is whether it is not too ~ 
bable that, if the system were universally extended, these 
accidents would be correspondingly multiplied. Perfect ma- 
chinery and undeviating attention might, we allow, prevent such 
aresult; but how, on a large national scale, are these to be secur- 
ed? A small capitalist from necessity, and an avaricious one 
from choice, will employ the cheapest machinery rather than 
the best ; nor will either be very anxious to renew the apparatus 
on the first symptom of decay. Yet even supposing the machi- 
nery good, the vigilance of workmen cannot always be secured, 
nd. a momentary relaxation in this particular might be pro- 
ductive of the most serious misfortunes. ‘To this it is replied, 
and perhaps with truth, that the dangers to be apprehended from 
a gas-machine are not greater than those attendant on a steam- 
engine, and other usetul inventions. But what does this prove? 
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Surely nothing more than that, under proper regulations, each 
may be employed with safety and advantage,—a point of which 
we never entertained a doubt. Were, however, steam-engines 
multiplied to the degree proposed for a and 
consequently placed in every parish and street throughout the 
kingdom, subject to the officious meddling of persons the most 
careless and uninformed, it can scarcely be doubted but that 
mnumerable accidents would soon occur. The utmost extent, 
however, to which we wish to push these remarks is only that 
of the necessity of extreme caution in the introduction and 
management of allowedly useful, but certainly dangerous, 
machines. We trust that, as the system is extended, a salutary 
dread and a consequent degree of caution will remain, so that 
familiarity with the danger may not make it a subject of con- 
tempt: we do not wish to ee the diffusion of the system, but 
merely to incite our scientific countrymen to such improvements 
as may prevent the liability to accidents. When we remember 
the experiments which have been made for lessening the danger 
of fire-damp in mines, especially the simple and beautiful cone 
trivance of a reticulated metallic screen, we do not doubt that, 
notwithstanding the i of perfection to which the gas-light 
manufacture is already brought, much will yet be done to render 
it less pestiferous and less dangerous to the neighbourhood of any 
place where it is established. 

It should, however, be remarked that the evils to which we 
have alluded apply solely to the depot in which the gas is 
formed ; for as to the flame itself at the place of consumption, 
it is far more safe than that of lamps or candles; guttering and 
careless snuffing, which cause so many accidents, are here avoid- 
ed. The gas can neither burn down, nor emit sparks; which 
renders it so much superior in safety to common lights, that the 
insurance offices themselves execute policies on lower terms for 
manufactories where the gas-lights are introduced, than where 
oil or tallow are still employed. This one fact we consider deci- 
sive. 


Arr. V.—Christalel—Kubla Khan, a Vision.—The Pains of Sleep. 
T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. pp. 64. Murray. 
Bertram, or the Castle of St. Aldobrand; a Tragedy in Five Acts. 


' By the Rev. R. C. Maturin. Fourth Edition. . pp. 80. 
urray. London. 1816. ee 
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of this article, in terms sufficiently uncouth, but of a convenient 
length and authoritativeness for the bookseller’s purpose in his 
announcement of the work, was read by us before we saw the 
advertisement, and therefore without that prejudice against it 
which the above applauding sentence would certainly have pro- 
duced in us. 

That the poem of Christabel is wild and singular cannot be 
denied, and if this be not eulogy sufficient, let it be allowed to 
be original; for there is a land of dreams with which poets hold 
an unrestricted commerce, and where they may load their imagi- 
nations with whatever strange products they find in the country ; 
and if we are content with the raw material, there is no end 
to the varieties of chaotic originalities which may be brought 
away from this fantastic region. But it is the poet’s province, 
not to bring these anomalous existences to our view in the state 
in which he has picked them up, but so shaped, applied, 
worked up, and compounded, as almost to look like natives of 
our own minds, and easily to mix with the train of our own 
conceptions. It is not every strange phantasy, or rambling inco- 
herency of the brain, produced perhaps amidst the vapours of 
indigestion, that is susceptible of poetic effect, nor can every night 
mare be turned into a muse; there must be something to connect 
these visionary forms with the realities of existence, to gain them 
a momentary credence by the aid of harmonizing occurrences, to 
mix them up with the interest of some great event, or to borrow 
for them a colour of probability from the surrounding scene. _ It is 
only under the shelter of these proprieties and correspondencies 
that witchcraft has a fair and legitimate introduction into poetical 
composition. A witch is no heroine, nor can we read _a tale of 
magic for its own sake. Poetry itself must show some modesty, nor 
be quite unforbearing in its exactions. What we allow it the use of 
as an accessory it must not convert into a principal, and what is 
granted to it as apart of its proper machinery it must not impose 
upon us as the main or only subject of interest. But Mr. Cole- 
ridge is one of those poets who if we give him an inch will be 
sure to take an ell: if we consent to swallow an elf or fairy, we 
are soon expected not to strain at a witch; and if we open our 
throats to this imposition upon our goodnature, we must gulp 
down broomstick and all, 

We really must make a stand somewhere for the rights of com- 
mon sense ; and large as is the allowance which we feel disposed to 
give to the privileges and immunities of the poet, we must, at 
the hazard of being considered as profane, ro him to be intel- 
ligible; and as a necessary step towards his becoming so, to un- 
derstand himself, and be privy to the purposes of his own mind: 
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for if he is not in his own secret, it is scarcely probable that he can 
become his own interpreter. ; 

It was in vain that, after reading the poem of Christabel, we 
resorted to the preface to consult the poet himself about his own 
meaning. He tells us only that which, however important, 
doubtless, in itself, throws very little light upon the mysteries of 
the poem, viz. that great part of the poem was written in the 
year 1797, at Stowey, in the county of Somerset: the second 
part, after his return from Germany, in the year 1800, at Kes- 
wick, in Cumberland. ‘ Since the latter date my poetic powers,” 
says the author, ‘ have been till very lately in a state of suspend- 
af animation.” Now we cannot but suspect that there is a little 
anachronism in this statement, and that in truth it was during 
this suspense of the author’s poetical powers, that this “ wild and 
singularly original and beautiful poem” of Christabel was con- 
ceived and partly executed. 


——Nondum facies viventis in illa, 
Jam morientis erat. 


Nor can we perceive any symptoms of recovery from this state of 
“ a SE animation” in what has been lately added as the 
completion of the poem; we shall watch, however, like one of 
the agents of the eae Society, for the signs of returning life, 
and consider the rescue of such a muse as that of Mr. Coleridge 
from suffocation by submersion as some gain to the cause of true 

try. 
PPin the preceding paragraph of the preface Mr. Coleridge dis- 
covers no small anxiety to obviate the suspicion of having bor- 
rowed any part of this poem from any of ‘our celebrated poets,” 
and this accounts for his particularity with respect to the chro- 
nology of the oberon which, short as it is, appears at each 
stage of it to have occasioned so much mental exhaustion as to 
demand long restorative intermissions. We never suspected Mr. 
Coleridge of plagiarism, and think he betrays an unreasonable 
mistrust of the credit which the critics will give him for origina- 
lity. Our own opinion most decidedly is that he is honestly 
entitled to all the excentricities of this poem; and that in assert- 
ing his exclusive property in them he has done great negative 
justice to the rest of the literary world. Lord Byron seems as 
anxious to remove from himself the imputation of having bor- 
rowed from the author of Christabel. With this question we 
shall not trouble ourselves: where two are afflicted with an 
epidemic it is of little importance which caught it of the other, 
so long 2s ve can escape the contagion. 

The epidemic among modern poets is the disease of affectation; 
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which is for ever carrying them into quaint, absurd, and outrage- 
ous extremes. One is determined to say nothing in a natural way, 
another is for saying every thing with infantine simplicity, while 
a third is persuaded that there is but one language for the draws | 
ing room, the Royal Exchange, the talk of the table, and the 
temple of the Muses. One consequence of this fatal propensity 
to affectation among our poets is a terrible sameness or mannerism 
in each of those who have been encouraged to write much; and 
the worst of it is that each of these luminaries, while he moves in 
his own orbit in perpetual parallelism with himself, has a crowd of 
little moons attending him, that multiply the malignant influence, 
and propagate. the deceptious glare. But the most insufferable 
of all the different forms which modern affectation in composition 
has assumed is the cant and gibberish of the German school, 
which has filled all the provinces, as well of imagination as of 
science, with profound nonsense, unintelligible refinement, meta- 
hysical morals, and mental distortion. Its perfection and its 
he is, to be fairly franchised from all the rules and restraints 
of common sense and common nature; and if domestic events 
and social manners are the theme, all the natural affections, 
ties, charities, and emotions of the heart, are displaced by a 
monstrous progeny of vice and sentiment, an assemblage of 
ludicrous horrors, or a rabble of undisciplined feelings. We shall 
hail the day, as,a day of happy auspices for the moral muse, 
when our present fanatic race of poets shall have exhausted all 
their ‘monstrous shapes and. sorceries,” and the abused 
understandings of our countrymen shall break these unhappy 
spells, forsake the society of demons, and be divorced from no 
formity. To us especially whose duty condemns us to the horrible 
drudgery of reading whatever men of a certain reputation may 
choose to write, it will bea great refreshment, if it be only for the 
novelty of the scene, to find ourselves once more, if not at the 
fount of Helicon, or on the summit of Parnassus, yet at least in 
a region where fog and gloom are not perpetual, and poetry is 
so far mindful of its origin and ancient character as to proceed 
in the path of intelligibility, and to propose to itself some meaning 
and purpose, if not some moral end. | 
And now for this ‘ wild and singularly original and beautiful 
poem” of Christabel, Could Lois Byron, the author of this 
pithy sentence, shew us wherein consists its singular beauty ? 
his is the only specimen we have yet seen of his Lordship’s cri- 
tical powers; but from the experience we have had of his Lord- 
ship’s taste in these matters, we do not think he could give a 
better account of the principles of his admiration, or dilate with 
better success on the meaning of his sententious culogium, than 
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the bookseller who has borrowed its magical influence in all his 
advertisements of this poem. 

We learn two things, and two things only, with certainty from 
this * wild and singularly original and beautiful poem :” that Sir 
Leoline was “ rich,” and that he “ had a toothless mastiff bitch ;” 
and if any one should be so unpoetical as to ask in plain terms 
what these two circumstances have to do with the business, story, 
or catastrophe of the poem, we must frankly confess that, wise 
as we are, we cannot tell; nor do we know to whom to refer him 
for information, unless it be to Lord Byron. ‘The last person he 
should apply toin this distressing difficulty is the writer himself, who, 
if he has written with the true inspiration of a poet of the present 
day, would laugh at the ignorance of those who would expect 
him to understand himself, and tell them that by the laws and 
usages of modern poetry it was for the reader and the old tooth- 
less bitch to make out the meaning as they could between them. 

From the moment we leave the picturesque old lady (for we 
cannot but suspect the bitch to be a witch in that form) all is 
impenetrable to us, except the exact information which the poet 
gives us that ‘the night was chilly but not dark,” and the stron 
suspicion we are led to entertain from its being “ the mont 
before the month of May,” that it could not be, after all, an 
other than that month which a plain man would call Apri 
As our readers may by this time have some curiosity to see a 
little of this “ wild and singularly original and beautiful poem,” 
the old toothless bitch shall turn out for his entertainment; and 
he shall go with Christabel into the wood and attend her there 
until she meets with the Lady Geraldine. 


“ ’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awaken'‘d the crowing cock ; 
whit! Tu—whoo! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 


“« Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 
From her kennel beneath the rock 
She makes answer to the clock, 
Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 
Ever and aye, moonshine or shower, 
Sixteen short howls, not over loud; 
Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 


** Is the night chilly and dark ? 
The night is chilly, but not dark. 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 
It covers but not hides the sky. 
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The moon is behind, and at the full ; 
And yet she looks both small and dull. 
The night is chill, the cloud is gray: 

‘Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 


‘“¢ The lovely lady, Christabel, 
Whom her father loves so well, 
What makes her in the wood so late, 
A furlong from the castle gate ? 
She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight ; 
Dreams, that made her moan and leap, 
As on her bed she lay in sleep ; 
And she in the midnight eee will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 


“* She stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The breezes they were still also; 
And nought was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest misletoe : 
She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 
And in silence prayeth she. 


‘* The lady leaps up suddenly, 
The lovely Christabel ! 
It moan’d as near, as near can be, 
But what it is, she cannot tell.— 
On the other side it seems to be, 
Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 


“ The night is chill ; the forest bare ; 
Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 
There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 
There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as it 
Hanging so light, an ging so high, 
On the Sapna twig that looks up at the sky. 


“ Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 
Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 
She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 
And stole to the other side of the oak. 
What sees she there ? 


‘“¢ There she sees a damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white ; 
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Her neck, her feet, her arms were bare, 

And the jewels disorder’d in her hair. 

I guess, ‘t was frightful there to see 

A lady so richly clad as she— : 

Beautiful exceedingly !” (Christabel, p. 3—7.) 


Now this strange lady, who is to be sure some preternatural 
personage, comes home with Christabel, and passes the night 
with her. What the result of this adventure was 1s so very 
darkly intimated, that’ it would be hazardous to frame a con- 
jecture. That all was not as it should be, that some mysterious 
> ee were wrought both upon Christabel and Sir Leoline, pro- 

ucing strange external and internal tranformations, is evident; 
but what is meant to be understood to have been actually done, 
to what purpose, how produced, or with what consequences to the 
parties, we know as little as Mr. Coleridge himself. We should 
not be much surprised if the object of the poet was to make 
fools of the public, having observed Lord Byron to have suc- 
ceeded so wal in this art; and if it was really published on the 
Jirst of “ the month before the month of May,” we cannot alto- 
gether disapprove of the pleasantry. 

Come we now from the castle of Sir Leoline to the castle of St. 
Aldobrand ; passing over the two other poems which are bound 
together with Christabel, called ‘* the Fragment of Kubla Khan,” 
and ‘the Pains of Sleep ;” in which, however, there are some 
— thoughts and fanciful imagery, which we would gladly 
1ave extracted, if our room would have allowed it. The 
change is so far an advantage to us, that we are no longer 
under a necessity to grope in the dark for a meaning. Every 
thing in this quarter 1s obvious and palpable enough. We are 
still, however, in the school of the influence of which we have 
been complaining. Rotten principles and a bastard sort of sen- 
timent, such, in short, as have been imported into this country 
from German moralists and poets, form the interest of this 
stormy and extravagant composition. The piece is so much in 
the taste of Lord Byron, that the public have let that noble- 
man into a large share of the credit of the peformance. How 
that may be we dare not say; but we venture to advise the reve- 
rend dramatist, for the sake of the holy and immortal interests 
connected with his profession, to withdraw himself from all 
connexion with Lord Byron’s tainted muse, and to the greatest 
distance he possibly can from the circle within which the , omen 


of sentimental profligacy exert their pernicious incantations. 
The best amulet we can recommend him to use by way of security 
against the influence of these spells and sorceries, is the frequent, 


the perpetual perusal of the word of God, of which it is his 
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happy privilege to be the organ and expounder. Let him bind 
it for a sign upon his hand, and let it be asa frontlet between 
his eyes, and he may set at nought all the fascinations of depraved 
poetical examples. In that source of sublimity, simplicity, and 
beauty, will be found the forms and models which the poet, and 
especially the clerical poet, may study with security, advantage, 
and delight: there will be found a holy standard of moral per- 
fection, a magnificent display of real grandeur, towards which 
the soul may erect itself in an attitude of correspondent eleva- 
tion, and carry its views safely beyond the boundaries of material 
existence into regions of intellectual splendour, and among those 
happy inspiring objects which bear the poet aloft on seraph’s 
wings 
i “¢ And wake to ecstasy the living lyre.” 


The very Dramatis Persone of this performance sufficiently an- 
nounced to us what we were to expect, and particularly the omi- 
nous line at the bottora of the page, “ Knights, Monks, Soldiers, 
Banditti, &c. &c. &e. recalled to our minds the alarm which we 
felt on reading Lord Byron’s motto to his last redoubtable per- 
formance, a trumpets, blunderbusses, drums, and thun- 
der.” The story of this piece is told in a very few lines. Count 
Bertram, a nobleman of Sicily high in the favour of his sove- 
reign, was attached to Imogine, a young lady of comparatively 
humble birth, who returned his love with an equal passion. By 
a sad reverse, the consequence of his ambition and rebellion, the 
count is deprived of all his fortune and honours, and banished 
from his native land. With a band of desperate followers he 
continues to keep the shores and the state itself in alarm. His 
gréat enemy and fortunate rival, to whose ascendancy he was forced 
to give way, is St. Aldobrand, a valliant and a loyal ro fe who, 
to complete the mortification of the discomfited rebel, obtains 
the hand of Imogine in the absence of her first lover. The lady’s 
excuse for this pee of constancy is the starving state of a 
parent, whose wants she is thus enabled to relieve. Count 
Bertram, with his desperate band of followers, is shipwrecked 
upon the coast near the monastery of St, Anselm, and within a 
little distance of the castle of St. Aldobrand. They are re- 
ceived at the monastery with the hospitality usual in such places, 
and soon after a message comes from the fair Imogine to invite 
the shipwrecked voyagers to the castle of St. Aldobrand, as being 
capable of affording them better accommodation and refresh- 
ment than the convent. In the mean time, in a conversation 
with the prior of the convent, Count Bertram reveals himself; 
and makes a full declaration with all the bitterness and rage of 
disappointed passion, of his deadly hate towards St. Aldobrand, 
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and determined purpose of destroying him. He is made ac- 

uainted with the temporary absence of his enemy, then with 
the Knights of St. Anselm. Upon learning this he expresses a 
horrid joy, considering the opportunity as now arrived of satiating 
his vengeance. He goes to the castle of St. Aldobrand, where 
his followers are feasted. His interview with Imogine, and the 
dire impressions on his mind when the full disclosure of her 
situation is made to him, are exhibited in a scene of great tragic 


athos and terror; and, in justice to the poet, we will here place 
it before the reader. 


* Bertram comes to the end of the stage, and stands without looking 
at her. 


“ Imo. Stranger, I sent for thee, for that I deemed 
Some wound was thine, that yon free band might chafe,— 
Perchance thy worldly wealth sunk with yon wreck— 
Such wound my gold can heal—the castle’s almoner— 

“« Ber. The wealth of worlds were heaped on me in vain. 

“ Imo. Oh then I read thy loss—Thy heart is sunk 
In the dark waters pitiless ; some dear friend, 

Or brother, loved as thine own soul, lies there— 
I pity thee, sad man, but can no more— 

Gold I can give, but can no comfort give 

For I am comfortless— 

Yet if I could collect my faultering breath | 
Well were I meet for such sad ministry, 

For grief hath left my voice no other sound— 

“ Ber. ( Striking his heart.) 

No dews give freshness to this blasted soil.— 
** Imo. Strange is thy form, but more thy words are strange—~ 
Fearful it seems to hold this parley with thee. 
Tell me thy race and country— 
“ Ber. What avails it? 
The wretched have no country: that dear name 
Comprizes home, kind kindred, fostering friends, 
Protecting laws, all that binds man to man— 
But none of these are mine ;—I have no country— 
And for my race, the last dread trump shall wake 
The sheeted relics of mine ancestry, 
Ere trump of herald to the armed lists 
In the bright blazon of their stainless coat, 
Calls their lost child again.— 

“* Imo, I shake to hear him— 
There is an awful thrilling in his voice,— 
The soul of other days comes rushing in them.— 
If nor my bounty nor my tears can aid thee, 
Stranger, farewell; and ’mid thy mise 
Pray, when thou tell’st thy beads, for one more wretched. 
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‘«¢ Ber. Stay, gentle lady, I would somewhat with thee. 
Imogine retreats terrified. 


her.)—Thou shalt not 
Imo. Shall not !—Who art thou? speak— 
Ber. And must I's 
There was a voice which all the world, but thee, 
Might have forgot, and been forgiven.— 
“Imo. My senses blaze—between the dead and living 
j I stand in fear—oh Ged !—It cannot be— 
Those thick black locks—those wild and sun-burnt features 
He looked not thus—but then that voice— 
It cannot be—for he would know my name. 


“ Ber. Imogine—[She has tottered towards him ee the last 


_— and when he utters her name shrieks, and falls into 
is arms. | 


“ Ber. Imogine—yes, 
Thus pale, cold, dying, thus thou art most fit 
To be enfolded to this desolate heart— 
A blighted lily on its icy bed— 
Nay, look not up, ’tis thus I would behold thee. 
That pale cheek looks like truth—I’ll gaze no more— 
That fair, that pale, dear cheek, these helpless arms, 
If I look longer they will make me human. 
“ Imo. (starting from him.) 
Fly, fly, the vassals of thine enemy wait 
To do thee dead. 
“ Ber. Then let them wield the thunder, 
Fell is their dint who're mailed in despair. 
Let mortal might sever the grasp of Bertram. 
“ Imo. Release me—I must break from him —he knows not— 
Oh God! 
‘+ Ber. Imogine—madness seizes me— 
Why do I find thee in mine enemy’s walls? 
What dost thou do in halls of Aldobrand ? 
Infernal light doth shoot athwart my mind— 
Swear thou art a dependent on his bounty, | 
That chance, or force, or sorcery, brodight thee hither ; 
Thou canst not be—my throat is swoln with agony — 
Hell hath no plague—Oh no, thou couldst not do it. 
“ Imo. (kneeling.) Mercy. 
‘“« Ber. Thou hast it not, or thou wouldst speak— 
Speak, speak, (with frantic violence. ) 
‘“ Imo. I am the wife of Aldobrand,— 
To save a famishing father did I wed. 
“ Ber. I will not curse her—but the hoarded vengeance— 
“Imo. Aye—curse, and consummate the horrid spell, 
For in despairing hour 
With every omen dark and dire I wedded— 
Some ministering demon mocked the robed priest, 
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With some dark spell, not holy vow, they bound me, 
Full were the rites of horror and despair. 
They wanted but—the seal of Bertram’s curse. 

“ Ber. (not heeding her.) 
—Talk of her father—could a father love thee 
As I have loved ?—the veriest wretch on earth 
Doth cherish in some corner of his heart 
Some thought that makes that heart a sanctuary 
For pilgrim dreams in midnight-hour to visit, 
And weep and worship there. 
—And such thou wert to me—and thou art lost. 
—What was her father? could a father’s love 
Compare with mine ?—in want, and war, and peril, 
Things that would thrill the hearer’s blood to tell of, 
My heart grew human when I thought of thee— 
Imogine would have shuddered for my danger— 
Imogine would have bound my leechless wounds— 
Imogine would have sought my nameless corse, 
And known it well—and she was wedded—wedded 
—Was there no name in hell’s dark catalogue 
To brand thee with, but mine immortal foe’s ?— 
And did I ’scape from war, and want, and famine 
To perish by the falsehood of a woman? 

“ Imo. Oh spare me,—Bertram—oh preserve thyseli— 

«“ Ber. A despot’s vengeance, a false country’s curses, 
The spurn of menials whom this hand had fed— 

In my heart’s steeled pride I shook them off, 
As the bayed lion from his hurtless hide 
Shakes his pursuers’ darts—across their path— 
One dart alone took aim, thy hand did barb it. 

“ Imo. He did not hear my father’s cry—Oh heaven— 
Nor food, nor fire, nor raiment, and his child 
Knelt madly to the hungry walls for succour 
Ere her wrought brain could bear the horrid thought 
Or wed with him—or—see thy father perish. 

“ Ber. Thou tremblest lest I curse thee, tremble not— 
Though thou hast made me, woman, very wretched— 
Though thou hast made me—but I will not curse thee— 
Hear the last prayer of Bertram’s broken heart, 

That heart which thou hast broken, not his foes !— 
Of thy rank wishes the full scope be on thee— 
May — and pride shout in thine addered path 
Till thou shalt feel and sicken at their hollowness— 
May he thou’st wed, be kind and generous to thee 
Till thy wrung heart, stabb’d by his noble fondness 
Writhe in detesting consciousness of falsehood— 
May thy babe’s smile speak daggers to that mother 
Who cannot love the father of her child; 

And in the bright blaze of the festal hall, 

When vassals kneel, and kindred smile around thee, 
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May ruined Bertram’s pledge hiss in thine ear— 
Joy to the proud dame of St. Aldobrand— 
While his cold corse doth bleach beneath her towers,” 
(Bertram, p. 25—30.) 


At the next meeting of this luckless pair, which is at the con- 
vent of St. Anselm, after much painful conflict, Bertram extorts 
a promise from Imogine to meet him under the castle walls, and 

ield him an hour’s intercourse. The appointment is kept, and 
in a wretched moment the stain of guilt is added to the sorrows 
of the unhappy wife. Immediately after the parting, Bertram 
hears that Lord Aldobrand had received a commission from his 
sovereign to hunt down the outlawed Bertram. From this mo- 
ment he forms an inexorable determination to murder (for what- 
ever gloss is given to the act, in reference to the manner, place, 
and time of doing it, no other name could properly describe it) 
his devoted enemy. His horrid purpose is declined to the 
wretched wife, whose pitiable and mad despair, on being unable 
to move him from his purpose, is ceveaiiah a most distressi 
picture of female anguish. ‘The murder is committed; and all 
that succeeds is the utter misery, madness, and death of Imogine, 
and the death of the Count by his own hands. 


That there is much deep distress in the story of this tragedy, 


very considerable force in the expression of feeling and passion, 
and both vigour and beauty in the imagery and diction, we are 
very ready to admit; but in dignity, propriety, consistency, and 
contrast, in the finer movements of virtuous tenderness, the de- 
licacies of female sensibility, the conflict of struggling emotions, 
heroical elevation of sentiment, and moral sublimity of action, 
this play is extremely deficient. The hero is that same mischiev- 
ous compound of attractiveness and turpitude, of love and crime, 
of chivalry and brutality, which in the poems of Lord Byron and 
his imitators has been too long successful in rae tue 
fancies and outraging moral truth. Let but your hero be well 


favoured, woe-begone, mysterious, copeey? brave, and, above 


all, desperately in love, and the interest of the female reader is 
too apt to be secured in his behalf, however bloody, dark, and 
revengeful, however hostile towards God and man, he may dis- 
play himself in his principles and actions. The whole theo 

and secret of this poetical philosophy is amusingly detailed in the 
epilogue to the piece, from which, small as is our general esteem 
tor these literary performances, we must, for the sake of the 
profound ethical maxims it contains, exhibit an extract to the 


reader. 


“ Enough for Imogine the tears ye gave her ; 
I come to say one word in Bertram's favour.— i 
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Bertram! ye cry, a ruthless blood-stain’d rover! 
K. He was——but also was the truest lover : 

he And, faith! like cases that we daily view, 

be All might have prosper'd, had the fair been true. 


. “‘ Man, while he loves, is never quite deprav'd, 
Mp And woman’s triumph, is a lover sav’d. 
thd The branded wretch, whose callous feelings court 
Crime for his glory, and disgrace for sport ; 
If in his breast love claims the smallest part, 
If still he values one fond female heart, 
From that one seed, that ling’ring spark, may grow 
Pride’s noblest flow’r , and virtue'’s purest glow: 
Let but that heart—dear female lead with care — 
To honour’s path, and cheer his progress there, 
And proud, ca h haply sad regret occurs : 
At all his guilt, think all his virtue hers.” §_ (Epilogue, p. 81.) 
The cardinal crime on which the story turns is the fatal act of 
infidelity committed under the walls of the castle of St. Aldo- 
brand. And this crime is proposed and assented to by the con- 
tracting parties, in a manner as little consistent with common 
modesty in woman, and common generosity in man, as can well 
be imagined. But if that which ought most to soften a man to- 
wards the sufferings of a woman be the consciousness that he him- 
self has been the cause of it, then is this Bertram one of the worst 
imens of a man and a soldier that we have yet encountered 
in the course of our experience. After cropping this fair flower, 
he treads it under foot and scatters in the ft its blasted beauty. 
‘With ruthless delight, and demoniac malice, he spurns her soft 
and melting prayers in her husband’s behalf, whom he resolves 
to murder in his own mansion, in the presence or hearing of his 
wife and child, and, as it seems, while he rests on his couch 
after the fatigue of a journey. All this he resolves, and the deed is 
done, without any tender visitings of nature, and with less com- 
punction or conflict in his bosom than Milton’s devil expressed 
on the eve of destroying the felicity of Paradise. And yet says 
the epilogue in apology forall this, 
* Bertram ! ye cry, a ruthless blood-stain’d rover ! 
He was——but also was the truest lover !” 
We will present to our readers the scene which takes place 
between the lovers after that act of shame by which the mother, 
wife, and woman, were for ever lost. 


Enter Bertram. 


“ Imo. It is a crime in me to look on thee— 
But in whate’er I do there now is crime— 


Yet wretched thought still struggles for thy safety— 
i i Fly, while my lips without a crime may warn thee— 
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Would thou hadst never come, or sooner parted. 
Oh God—he heeds me not ; 
Why comest thou thus, what is thy fearful business ? 
I know thou comest for evil, but its purport 
I ask my heart in vain. 
“ Ber. Guess it, and spare me. (A long pause, during which she 
gazes at him.) . 
Canst thou not read it in my face? 
“ Imo. I dare not; 
Mixt shades of evil thought are darkening there ; 
But what my fears do indistinctly guess 
Would blast me to behold—(turns away, a pause.) 
“« Ber. Dost thou nor hear it in my very silence ? 
That which se: can tell, doth tell itself. 
*t Imo. My harassed thought hath not one point of fear, 
Save that it not think. 
“ Ber. (throwing his dagger on the ground.) 
S thou for me,— 
Show me the chamber where thy husband lies, 
The morning must not see us both alive, 
“ Imo. (screaming and struggling with him.) 
Ah! horror! horror! off—withstand me not, 
I will arouse the castle, rouse the dead, 
To save my husband; ‘ villain, murderer, monster, 
‘ Dare the bayed lioness, but fly from me. | 
Ber. Go, wake the castle with. thy frantic cries; 
‘ Those cries that tell my secret, blazonthine, 
‘ Yea, pour it on thine husband’s blasted ear, 9° 
«© < Imo. Perchance his wrath may kill me in its mercy. 
« ¢ Ber. No, hope not such a fate of mercy from him; 
‘ He’ll curse thee with his pardon. 
« And would his death-fixed eye be ‘terrible 
‘ As its ray bent in love on her that wronged him? 
‘ And would his dying groan affright thine ear 
‘ Like words of peace spoke to thy guilt—in vain? 
«<« Imo. I care not, I am reckless, let me perish. — et 
«<¢ Ber. No, thou must live amid a hissing world, : 
* A thing that mothers warn their daughters from, 
‘ A thing the menials that do tend thee scorn, — 
‘ Whom when the good do name, they tell their beads, 
‘ And when the wicked think of, they do triumph; 
‘ Canst thou encounter this ? PN 
Imo. I must. encounter it—I have deserved it; 
‘ Begone, or my next cry shall wake the dead. 
Ber. Hear me. 
* ¢ Imo. No parley, tempter, fiend, avaunt. 
Ber. Thy son—(she stands stuprfied.) 
‘ Go; take him trembling in thy hand of shame, : 
‘ A victim to the shrine of public scorn— 
* Poor boy ! his sire’s worst foe might pity him, 
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a} ‘ Albeit his mother will not— 
\ ‘ Banished from noble halls, and knightly converse, 
bs ‘ Devouring his young heart in loneliness 
e ‘ With bitter thought—my mother was—a wretch.’ 
Imo. (falling at his feet.) 
} - Lam a wretch—but—who hath made me so? 
Eis I’m writhing like a worm, beneath thy spurn. 

¢ Have pity on me, I have had much wrong. 
{, “© Ber. My heart is as the steel within my grasp. 


Imo. (still kneeling.) ‘Thou hast cast me down from light, 
From my high sphere of purity and peace, 
| Where once I walked in mine ea htness, blessed— 
‘ Do not thou east me into utter darkness. | 
“* Ber. (looking on her with pity for a moment.) Thou fairest 
. flower— 
Why didst thou fling thyself across my path. 
My tiger spring must crush thee in its way, 
But cannot pause to pity thee. 
Imo. Thou must, 
For I am strong in woes— I ne’er reproached thee— 
but with my agonies and tears— 
ind, gentle Bertram, my beloved Bertram, 
For thou wert gentle once, and once beloved, 
Have mercy on.me—Oh thou Hen 
Looking up, and seeing no relenting in his face, she starts up wildly.) 
By all its he shall perish. or) ly 
* Ber. By hell and all its host, he shall notlive. 
This is no transient flash of fugitive passion— = = | |; 
His death hath been my life for years of misery 
Which else I had not lived— 
Aa Upon that thought, and not on food, 1 fed, aay Af" 
a Upon that thought, and not on sleep, I rested— 
I I come to do the deed that must be done— 
, Nor thou, nor sheltering angels, could prevent me. 
“ Imo. But man 
4 *“ Ber. Thou callest in vain— 
Be, The armed vassals all are far from succour— 
Following St. Anselm's votarists to the convent— 


4 My band of blood are darkening in their halls— _ 
7 Wouldst have him butchered by their ruffian hands ' 
That wait my bidding ? 


Imo. (falling on the ground. )—Fell and horrible 
I'm sealed, shut down in ransomless perdition. 
“* Ber. Fear not, my vengeance will not yield its prey, 
es He shall fall nobly, by my hand shall fali— a 
»4 But still and dark the summons of its fate, ae: 
So winds the coiled serpent round his victim.” (P. 54—57.) 


Ill as the lady Imogine was used by her sanguinary and brutal 
lover, we cannot say that her own character is suchas to entitle 
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her to much respect. The author has endeavoured .in ‘a very 
lame manner to support the credit of her constancy by the pre- 
text, not a very new one, and in the present instance clumsily 
enough inserted, of a starving parent whose life was saved by the 
sacrifice : and after this first sacrifice to convenience or exi ency, 
not unlike those which, in the coarse arrangements of ordinary 
life, parents are apt to require of their daughters, and daugh- 
ters are apt very cheerfully to submit to, she makes another vo- 
luntary sacrifice of her honour, her husband, and her child, to 
another sort of convenience or exigency which is created by the 
urgency of nature or the stress of passion. The events are of 
ordinary occurrence and of ephemeral frequency in vicious so- 
ciety; and though the author has raised them to tragic dignity 
by his manner of telling and describing them, and the vivacious 
touches of a very glowing pencil, yet the real substratum of the 
tale is one of ioe turbulent triumphs of passion over duty 
which mar the peace of families and make the practicers in 
Doctors’ Commons. 

That this murderous fellow of a count is meant to engage our 
admiration and interest our sympathies is but too apparent. 
After Bertram has revealed to the Prior his bloody trade as the 
leader of a banditti, and his yet more horrible purposes, the holy 
man as he is called, thus addresses him : 

‘“‘ Prior. High-hearted man, sublime even in thy guilt.” 
And again, after the horrible murder, which certainly had as 
little sublimity in it as the murders of Radcliffe Highway, the 
saintly Prior meets the bloody Bertram with this exclamation: 

“¢ Prior. This majesty of guilt doth awe my spirit— = 

Ts it the embodied fiend who tempted him 
Sublime in guilt ?” 

Never was a murderer of a man in power let off so well. He 
walks abroad a chartered ruffian ; and he who but a little before 
had been proclaimed as an outlaw, and his life declared to be for- 
feited, is left, after the assassination of the greatest and most 
honourable man in the country, to hold a ong parley with 
monks and friars, and at last to die at his own leisure, and in 
his own manner. What occasioned the falt of Count Bertram 
and his banishment is not disclosed, but we are at liberty to su 
pose it was rebellious and treasonable conduct. The Prior, who 
seems to have known him well, alludes to the similarity of. his 
case to that of the “ star-bright apostate;” and the main 
ground of his implacable hostility to Lord Aldobrand is the 
patriotic office with which he is invested of preventing him, if 
possible, from infesting the coast as a marauder, and chasing him 
out of the woods wherein be and his banditti were secreting 
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themselves. It does not appear that Aldobrand had vowed his 
distruction, but on the contrary the Prior thus advises him, 


“ Flee to the castle of St. Aldobrand, 
His power may give thee safety.” 

So that upon the whole there seems to be a want of a sufficient 
provocation to the horrid crime which Bertram committed, ex- 
cept a tendency by nature to acts of blood and cruelty be su 
posed to have pre-existed in his mind, and to have prepared the 
way to the villainy which followed. And when all this is pro- 
perly weighed, the desperate love towards such a restless ill- 

isposed person in the mind of a gentle lady, unsubdued by an 
union with a kind and noble husband, distinguished by public 
fidelity and private worth, the fruit of which union was a child, 
the tender object of the love of both its parents, stands pretty 
much without defence, even at the bar of that tribunal where 
love holds its partial sessions. 

On the ae there should be no tampering with the Majesty 
of Heaven. Neither appeals, nor addresses, nor prayers, nor 
invocations to the King of Kings, nor images taken from his 
revealed word, or from his providences, or his attributes, can be 
decorously or safely introduced on the stage, or adopted for the 
purposes of mere poetical effect, or pretended situations. _ Objects 
of such tremendous reality are not the proper appendages of 
fiction. ‘They were intended only for hallowed uses, and not 


for entertainment or ornament. Upon these grounds it seems 


to us to be a practice that cannot be justified by any prescrip- 
tive usage of the drama, to blend the pure idea of Heaven and 
Heaven’s King with the corrupt display of human passions, and 
representations of earthly turmoils and distractions. We do not 
mark the play before us as peculiarly deserving of censure in this _ 
respect ; but the passage which follows has given us the oppor- 
tunity of boldly declaring ourselves on this subject, whatever 
credit we may lose by it in the opinions of the more liberal 
critics of these times. ) 


** Imo. Aye, heaven and earth.do cry, impossible. | 
angels round the 
Veiling themselves in glory, shriek impossible, 

But hell doth know it true.” 


We take our leave of Christabel and Bertram, but not without 
adverting, as in justice we ought, to the great disparity between 


these productions in the merits of the compositions. ‘The 
which has been denominated wild and tigibal and 


beautiful” is, in our judgment, a weak and singularly nonsensical 

and affected performance; but the pey of Bertram is a produc- 

tion of undoubted genius. The descriptive as well as the pa- 
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thetic force of many passages is admirable, and the rhythm 
and cadence of the verse is musical, lofty, and full of tragie 
pomp. As the reader has observed, we have many serious ob- 
jections to the piece, and we cannot but greatly regret that a 
mind like that of its author should have lent itself to the 
trickery of Lord Byron’s cast of characters, and employed 
itself in presenting virtue and vice in such delusive colours, and 
unappropriate forms. 


Art. VI.—Aicxyaov Tpounfeds Alschyli Prometheus 
Vinctus. Ad Pidem Manuscriptorum emendavit, Notas et 
Glossarium adjecit Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, A. M. Collegii 
SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses nuper Socius. Editio Se- 
cunda. 8vo. ndini, Mawman; Cantabrigiz, Deighton. 
1812. 


Aisxyaou ‘Extra ini @nas. Eschyli Septem contra Thelbas. Ad 
Fidem Manuscriptorum emendavit, Notas et Glossarium adjecit 
Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, A.M. 8vo. Cantabrigis, 1812. 


Aioxpaou Tlepoal. ASschyli Perse. Ad Fidem Manuscriptorum 
emendavit, Notas et Glossarium adjecit Carolus Jacobus Blom- 
field, A.M. 8vo. Cantabrigise, 1814. 


Mr. Blomfield’s Preface to the Septem contra Thebas is not dis- 
tinguished by any important discussion; and we shall only de- 
tain our readers with a short extract from it, which we select 
partly as a pleasing specimen of the liberal spirit it exhibits to- 
wards other editors, and partly because we shall have occasion 
to charge Mr. Blomfield, in the course of our remarks on this 
and the succeeding play, with some degree of the same refining 
generalization which he here justly censures in his predecessors. 


“ Quapropter,” he says, after paying a proper tribute to Markland 
and Tyrwhitt, “ ut egomet vineta caedam mea, pudet pigetque me in 
Glossario ad Promethea, v. 248. Valckenaerium vocasse ‘ virum 
longe eruditissimum, sed qui in etymologia parum videbat.’ Quan- 

uam enim mihi persuasissimum sit, Hemsterhusium, Valckenaerium, 

nnepium a vero aberrasse, cum ad simplicissimas verborum formas, 
que binis tribusve literis constent, omnia fere Gracie vocabula referunt, 
verumtamen minime conveniebat tantum virum verbis gravioribus 
excipere, cujus quidem eruditionis decimam partem attingere nun- 
quam speravi.” (Preefate pp. vi. vil.) 
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ie Weare likewise forewarned in the Preface that we are to expect 
' a greater diffuseness hoth in the Notes and the Glossary than we 
; had met with in the Prometheus. We again say, we are sorry for it. 
Mr. Blomfield is writing for the “ Juventus Academica:” and 
I his professed object is to put into their hands a book, *‘ quem com- 

ih ie expedite perlegere possit:” and we think this object is 
; considerably im , and the task of reading Aischylus unne- 
; cessarily clogged, by the exuberant overflow of learning, not of 
the most pleasing kind, with which his Glossary is dilated to its 
L immoderate size of 100 pages,—something more than the num- 
ber occupied by the tragedy and notes. In one respect, too, 
7 there is a simplicity wanting in this part of his work. He does 
se not refer his youthful readers to the authors most easily accessi- | 


ble and most generally used by students in the University; and 


i) ‘thus, in some instances, is liable to the charge brought against é 
Bentley’s masterly Dissertation upon Phalaris ; that if a man be 
if already learned, it will teach him much; but if he be unlearned, | 


it will teach him nothing.—Examples of this we shall have op- 
portunity of pointing out in the following pages. 

V.15. Mr. Blomfield derives from 2&acigw, a word 
of which we are utterly ignorant. éaAsigw is plain and intel- 
ligible. Is it an error of the press? . 

V.18. dmavra xavdomovca— paullo durius sonat,” Mr. Blom- 
field thinks, though he brings other examples at least equally 
harsh. We refer him to one more of the same kind, which may 
perhaps reconcile him to the apparent harshness of the repetition 
of éy mavti Exovres.” D. Paul. II. 
ad Cor. ix. 8. 

V. 36. xatormmp. This form seems to be nearly as frequent as 
xarorrys. gccurs in Prom. 307. in Theb. 637. 
tevxnotp, Pers. 900. diadAdaxtmp, Theb. 902. On the other hand 
xetortys is used in v. 41 of this play; but the rare use of the 
particular word xatormp is not an argument against the form, 
which is frequent in other words. | 

42. Aoyayeras. In the orthography of this word there is 
some difference of opinion between Mr. Blomfield and Mr. Por- 
son. That the rule of Phrynichus, quoted by Porson on Orest. 26. 
allows of the form xuwayéty;, on the supposition of the word 
being used at all, is a gratuitous assumption of Mr. Blomfield’s; 
and we cannot agree with him that his rule went to exclude the 
quadrisyllabic form from the tragedians, because he could not 


a be ignorant of its frequent use. He seems to say, that the one 
o form was most commonly used by the tragedians, and the other 
| 4 by the Athenians at large; and if this be his meaning, his au- 


thority is clearly on the side of Porson, who writes xwyyém;. It 
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is to be observed, however, that there is some difference between 
the formation of xuyérys and Acxayerns, the former being come 
pounded from a noun increasing, and the latter from one not 
increasing; and we are not sure that this may not account for g 
difference in the compound form, If so, &0zeyérns is evidently 
of the same form with Aoxayérns, and Porson and Mr, Blomfield 
may thus far be reconciled, 

V.49, In quoting the scholiast on this line it is certainly not 
necessary to insert the word reAcurdvras, as they were persons 
engaged in war (rods év wodZu»), not persons dead in war, whe 
sent these presents to their friends. Does not Mr, Blomfield 
perceive the blunder he has introduced ? 

Vv. 55, 56. We 
think the use of the optative mood is too scrupulous an ad- 
herence to the canon of Dawes, which is so frequently violated 
in the tragedians. In the examples quoted in Mr. Blomfield’s 
note the preceding verb is an aorist, not an imperfect, as here ; 
and in point of fact, is not the reference of a; dye rather to 
xaypoyusvous than to asimov? We have little hesitation in preferring 
wyn here, as better suited to the sense. 

57. taira. Propter hec. De hac formula plurg 
videas in Glossar. ad Prometh. 1065.” And then in the Addenda 
it is further explained, ‘“* Debueram vertisse Hac propter. Vid. 
Scaliger. in Virgil. Culic. p, 267.” Is not this trifling? What 
school-boy needed this profound information ? 

V. 75. We hesitate between Dr. Butler’s correction and Mr, 
Blomfield’s interpretation. After supplying the ellipsis (<ixoucas), 
as the latter recommends, we can get but a harsh construction 
of the sentence—I pray you not lo hold the city under the yoke of 
slavery. ‘The slight emendation of Dr. Butler (un dors for unmore) 
introduces a construction very common with the tragedians, 
Do not give it to the yoke to hold. | 

V. 100. obx i.e. In support of this interprer 
tation, which is obviously right, Mr. Blomfield quotes the cele- 
brated enigma of the Sphinx, which he reads, dimovy emi yiis 
ov Gun, Kod ‘This is essentially different 
from Porson’s way of reading it, ob ia gow, and indeed in direct 
contradiction to it. It ought not therefore, whether right or 
wrong (and we confess we think it wrong), to be thus quoted 
without any reason being assigned for the c ange, : 

Vv. 133, 194. dvak, yevod dain. This epithet 
of Apollo Mr. Blomfield derives from ‘* Avan, diluculum, unde 
Latinorum lux.” Others derive it from auxos in reference to 
some wolf slain by him, as he is called by Sophocles 6 avxowravos. 
This latter interpretation seems at least to be better in place 
here, as Aischylus plays upon the word by adding, Be thoy a 
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destroyer (as once to the wolf, so now) to the army of the 
enemy. 

V. 146. dupoBorwy 8° Abas Eoxsrat. Mr. Blomfield’s 
construction is Jas axpoBsAwy Epy. A shower of stones from 
the skirmishers—It is at least a harsh expedient thus to separate 

nitives which appear so naturally to be joined together; and 
the genitive case coming after ipxsra: is not a very intelligible 
syntax. Both these difficulties would be obviated if we could 
find any authority for reading ?radgeis, which would equally suit 
the metre; for erzAéwy, as Dr. Burney justly remarks, “ est 
vox trisyllaba.” 

Vv. 147, &e. These few lines, Mr. Blomfield says, no one has 
understtod; and therefore he proposes to change ayvov into aya, 
and reau it as follows: 

gin 
(xdvaBos dy YarnodeTwy 
xai Asdbev moreudupaytoy TEADS, 
Ey TE LOX CAS X.T. A. 


This change we think unnecessary, and would propose only to 
connect together the first and last lines, and throw the two in- 
termediate into a parenthesis, which might be thus interpreted : 
There is a clattering of shields at the gates, and the just event is to 
be decided in war by the will of Jupiter. 

V.170. We cannot but think Mr. Blomfield singularly inju- 
dicious in understanding the words ca¢pévav ponuata as dependent 
on ave, Aaxagev. Not only all the examples lie has quoted, 
but sense and reason seem to decide that pionnera is the vocative 
case applied to the Chorus—O ye abominations of wise men. 

V.179. yuvati—is an excellent reading of this line 
restored upon the authority of one copy, which reads with a 
slight inaccuracy toadta +t dv—* Recte,” says Mr. Blomfield, 
** modo ray pro to dv accipias:” and further it is necessary to 
remove the accent from the last syllable of rosaira, as tos in the 
crasis loses its enclitic force. Porson printed this crasis sepa- 
rately, 7 dy. Its present form, of which we highly approve, 
was first given it, we believe, by Mr. Elmesley in his edition of 
the Acharnenses.—It is obvious how appropriate is the use of ro 
in the line before us. | 
V. 182. Mr. Blomfield’s first opinion is 
that fovdsizeras is used in a passive sense, in which we entirely 
agree with him; but afterwards in his Addenda he changes his 
mind, and directs us to construe it as an active verb, which we 
cannot do. We do not think {ijgov fovasiay at all more harsh 
than the expression he wishes to substitute. | i 


V.186. nxoveas, obx mmovcas; Mr. Blomfield very properly 
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reserves the %, which is wanting in several copies. For some 
valuable discussion on this crasis we refer our readers to Porson’s 
Adversaria, pp. 40—41. 

V. 228. un wy»—For the adverb vv Mr. Blomfield, at his own 
peril, has substituted the enclitic wv. We are constrained to 
confess that the sense is improved by the alteration; but we have 
serious doubts about the metre. ‘There are several passages in 
the Tragedians, besides many in Homer, in which the enclitic 
wv is certainly and necessarily short, as Prom. 1033. Hippol. 
956. Hec. 990. We think likewiae that it should be restored 
to Pers. 335; but of this we shall speak hereafter. On the other 
hand, there are, we believe, no passages in which it is certainl 
and necessarily long. Mr. Blomfield’s reading of v. 701 of this 
pls , Ti wy ér’, is an unauthorized alteration of his own; and ti 

ow is quite as likely to be right. In the line before us we do 
not see that 4» viv is very objectionable; and it is entirely begging 
the question on the part of Mr. Blomfield to say, as he does in 
his note, that the word wy is always an enclitic when it follows 
un.—The observation of Eustathius quoted at Prom. 516 is very 
judicious; but it does not go to the decision of the present 
question. 

V. 232. We decidedly approve of Mr. Blomfield’s distinction 
of this line, which gives an admirable force to the sense. 

V. 246. xovipov ei doing Dubito, vertendumne sit vole 
finis, an potius donum, dandévyua, quo sensu Euripidi adhibetur 
na Eustath. p. 789, 14.” Surely, the latter is the right sense 

ere, 

V. 345. We adhere to Hesychius’s interpretation, cyppore, 
cwrvyxavel, as being the more simple and obvious. Mr. Blom- 
field’s idea of Edu BoAov looks too much like a fanciful refine- 
ment, destitute of authority. Watch-words are useful in times of 
order, but could answer little purpose among the irregular plun- 
derers of a captured city. 

V. 347. “ Edvvouos. Particeps. Quo sensu nescio an alibi heec 
vox occurrat.” On this account Mr. Blomfield proposes an 
alteration. He has since, however, met with the word in this 
sense in Pers. 710. and we hope he is now satisfied to leave this 
passage in its present state of lucid beauty. — 

V. 364. érigéodo;. This word was rendered by former inter- 
preters, not very intelligibly, adjutrix: the whole force of the 
a is much improved by rendering it with Mr, Blomfield, 
obruens. 

V. 373. At this line we begin the famous catalogue of the 
Heroes engaged in the war against Thebes. This catalogue oc- 
cupies no inconsiderable portion of the tragedy; and A%schylus 
has evidently put forth his whole gigantic strength in working 
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up to the heiglit of terrible majesty every portrait in the warlike 
group. He has given a lively interest to what was likely to be 
tedious; and presented a discriminating variety in descriptions 
which might have been expected to tire by their sameness, 
“‘ Hunc locum,” says Porson in his Prelectio in Euripidem, * cum 
imitari se posse non speraret Euripides, frigido joco in Pheenissis 
irridet.” The passage referred to is in vv. 763, 764. It is im- 
possible to defend Euripides from this charge, especially when 
we take into the account the representation given us of his cha- 
facter in the writings of Aristophanes: yet it may not be out of 

lace to observe, that such a laboured description as this would 
ae been inadmissible in the Phenisse, a play abounding in 
deep and various interest; and if, as is probable, this part of the 
tragedy of Aischylus had been distinguished by popular favour, 
Euripides, writing on the same subject, might think it necessary 
to apologize for the unavoidable omission. ‘Thus the two lines 
teixerw xadyuevov) might after all be intended more as a measure 
of self-defence, than as an attack upon /lschylus. 

V. 379. caivw. Blandior. This is a word much in use with 
#Eschylus, and Mr. Blomfield has employed upwards of two 
pages of his Glossary in explaining it. In the course of his 
discussion he brings forward a variety of passages, some much 
to the purpose ad some little; and many of them he stops to 
correct by the way. We think a young scholar may easily be 
wearied with so much extraneous matter; and for our own parts 
we confess that we are glad to arrive at the conclusion, which 
we could readily have received without so much argument to 
persuade us, viz. that the word signifies liandiendo avertere 
conari. 

V.387. For vntpxouxos Mr. Blomfield writes here and else- 
where izépxoroc, with great appearance of probability on his side. 
But what shall we say to his derivation of it? ‘ Antiqua notio 
verbi vel fuisse gradior, unde 
igitur intpxomos qui nimis longe progredilur.’ Should it not, at 

l events, be nimis alte? ‘“ Incedunt per ora vestra magnifice, 
&e.” (Sallust) 

V. 422. mupyos toicd’, & un xpavor beds. The common 
reading for roicd’ and 6eds is dev’? and tiéxy. The thing is not of 
much consequence ; but we think Mr. Blomfield has been rather 
bold in introducing the change. 

V.433. xai rade népdos Mr. Blomfield un- 
derstands this, 143¢ quod ud hunc attinet, sc. Capanea. We cannot 
but object to the harshness of thus violently separating 7i3- and 
xéoda, and we think the common ethad, quite clear. To this 


advantage (which I haye mentioned before respecting Tydeus) 
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another is added respecting Capaneus. Before we leave the cha- 
racter of Capaneus, we may just remark that the description of 
it is sublimely imitated by Euripides in his Phenisse (vv. 1188, 
et seqq.), where he has shown that in one instance at least, when 
the interest of his drama allowed of such an attempt, he could 
rival even his master A¢schylus. 

V. 462. mpos auBaces Mr. Blomfield writes one word, zpocap- 
Racxs, which is countenanced by the same expression in Pheeniss, 
1189, and is undoubtedly the right reading restored without any 
change of the text. We wish Porson a applied a similar re- 
medy (that of disjoining instead of combining) to a fragment of 
Antiphanes, wémioreux’ yap aitoig Ixbuommrcug 
si) yivouas. Displicent,” he says, “ ista He 
would therefore read, 


yap 
Tos Me T. As 


How much better would it be to leave eid: in its place, and read, 
yap av Tois ix. See Porson. Adversar. p. 70. 

V. 469. xai on ob tv yegoiv éxav. Whatever 
Mr. Blomfield may say, we think he never will persuade his 
readers that his harsh elision, téreuxt’ for meweumrta, can be ad- 
mitted into an Iambic senarius. He has laboured the point hard 
both in his note and his Addenda; but, we decidedly think, 
without success. The readings, which rest on the best authority, 
are xai On mtumer, ovu—manifestly wrong, and xai xéumeras 0’, ob— 
which is right as to metre; but both Porson and Mr. Blomfield 
object to the concurrence of xe«i—de in the same clause af a sens 
tence. ‘ Haud credo occurrere,” says Porson ad Orest. 614. 
‘nisi per librariorum errores.” ‘This rule may be right, and 
we are not inclined pertinaciously to object to it; but it is to be 
observed that it rests on this principle,—that every instance in 
which it is violated is to be altered, whether with or without au- 
thority. Mr. Blomfield in many instances changes % into ye, 
which is very easy to be done, but proves nothing in favour of 
his rule. His alteration of Pers. 158. xpedy 
aitny, is very objectionable: in the anapeestic dimeters of the 
tragedians each metre generally ends with a word; and in the 
whole of the two plays now before us, abounding as one of them 
(the Perse) does With anapeestic verses, there occurs, we believe, 
but one line, in which this rule is violated. We mean Pers. 700, 
and even that is of Mr. Blomfield’s alteration; for it is not a 
dim. acat. in other editions.— We are of opinion, therefore, that 
such lines should not be causelessly introduced in the tragedians; 
and prefer rather that, till sufficient cause be shewn against it, 
the old reading should remain, xai 08 xpsdv 
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In the same manner we are bold enough to read the line before 
us, at least till something better be produced, xsi éumetas 0°, ob—, 

Mr. Blomfield has rs Sree proposed, in a periodical pub- 
lication, to omit the od altogether, and read on LMT CL, 
xsuxov—But neither can we approve of this: for the opposition 
intended between Eteoclus and Megareus consists evidently, we 
think, not between xéumov év xepoiv and xdumov éy yraron, but be- 
tween fxwv and oi éywv. Eteoclus in fact carried his boasting 
in his hand, i.e. carried his shield * with boastful argument pour- 
trayed.” See the preceding speech. 

v. 484. nai tures. Mr. Blomfield, 
after Porson and, perhaps, after the unpublished opinion of 
many more, supplies uy for the support of the metre, which 
had before been clumsily propped up by reading ‘Immwyédovros, 
&c. A similar defect in v. 543. [lapbevoraing 
"Apacs, he has removed by prefixing zais, as in Eurip. Suppl. 
899. We fully approve of both the changes. 

V. 489. Tuga. Mr. Blomfield seems at last to decide in favour 
of the form not increasing; and if this be exclusively correct, it 
is an argument against the first syllable being shortened, as we 


proposed in v. 362 of the Prometheus. ‘The increasing form ‘is 


shortened by Homer and Horace; but we are not sure that an 
Attic writer might use this licence. 

V. 581. tis dixy; How can the justice 
of your cause extinguish those natural affections which ought to 
restrain you from bearing arms against your mother-country ? 
Such is a free translation of this line. We understand the poet 
to designate as the “ mother’s fountain” that strong-hold of duty 
and affection she possesses in the heart of her son.—This in- 
terpretation will ure the necessity of any alteration, and 
of any thing more than a distant allusion merely to the image of 
Justice on the shield of Polynices. | 

V. 628. tov Bdouov Oy Brunck proposes viv, 
and Mr. Blomfield receives into the text rév 7. We know not, 
why: that 10” is right, seems indisputably proved from v. 420. 

- 620. map’ aomidos. A clypeo, i.e. a leva manu.” The right 
hand was designated by the spear ; the left, by the shield. Hence 
may be explained, what has puzzled most interpreters, é Jopi- 
(Agamem. 118), sc. a dextra. 

Vv. 630, &c. Well explained in the Glossary. Compare Soph. 
Antig. 131—138. 

V. 641. revxyorms. The other form, Teuxyetnp, occurs in Pers. 
900. ‘To examples of nouns ending in -ye7%; should be added 
on which occurs in v. 768 of this play, and Soph. Phi- 


V, 801. “Epdouayérys. Septimus Dux. An epithet of Apollo. 
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In the Glossary and Addenda Mr. Blomfield has given us much 
profound discussion from the scholiast and Proclus and Plu- 
tarch on the day of Apollo’s nativity; which being determined to 
be the seventh of the month (though we are not informed what 
month), Mr. Blomfield is for reading @Sdomeyém:. We confess, 
we do not suspect Atschylus of any of these profound allusions ; 
and are inclined to believe that he gave him the epithet of @o- 
wayéetns (not -ms) from the mere circumstance of his occupying 
the seventh gate. 

V. 965. #v, should surely be explained in/us instead of simul. 
And in the passages quoted it seems rather to have the force of 
indus or inter. | 

V. 1043. If the comma be placed after Sages, we should un- 
derstand Antigone not as addressing herself, but the herald. It 
is what we should express in English, Trust me, there will be, 
&c. ‘This we are inclined to think right. 

Before we quit this drama, which is so indebted to Mr. Blom- 
field for the masterly manner in which it is now published, we 
must say that we think his Glossary is unnecessarily cumbered 
with the explanation of such words and phrases as the following : 
vaudo, V. 3. and again, 25. 42. Gupaw, 48. 76. 
Aos, 82. aixun, 525. and again, 876. 7 px, 527. though it had 
already been explained in the Prometheus; Epis, 693. Opevos, 
871. Who would sit down to read Aéschylus that needed a 
glossary for such words as these ?—On the other hand, if an ex- 
planation had been vouchsafed of such words as the following, it 
might not have been very much out of place: éidvois, v. 125. 
128. 158. 175. 353. 
357. oxnparicw, in a peculiar sense, 461. EvaraBn, 464. 
Toms, 497. xabapois, 677. 

The Preface to the Perse challenges greater attention than 
we have bestowed upon the others; and we shall delay our 
readers to give it. It is evidently the result of much thought; 
and it cipkaenpats to set in a new light some things relating to 
#Eschylus, and to this tragedy in particular.—The former part 
is occupied in discussing with rather too much prolixity the his- 
tory of the play, which, abridged and digested, amounts nearly 
to this:—Phrynichus gained the tragic prize Ol. 67. 1. not the 
prize of Tragedy properly so called, but of that comic mixture 
of song and dance and merriment, from which ‘Tragedy took its 
beginning. ‘Then Aéschylus first introduced the grave and 
serious tragedy, Ol. 70. 1. from which Phrynichus caught the 
true notion of tragedy, and produced his pathetic drama, the 
Maanrou dawess, Ol. 70.4. The battle of Salamis was fought, 
Ol. 75.1. and in the third year of that Olympiad Phrynichus 
produced his Pheniss@, a A oe expressly on the subject, and 
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gained the prize from AEschylus. Roused by a spirit of emula- 
tion Aeschylus in Ol. 76. 4. exhibited his Perse on the same 
subject as the Ph@nisse of Phrynichus; and was successful.— 
Much of this history is conjectural, and much authentic. The 
conjectures are ingenious and plausible, and the whole carefully 
put together, accompanied with some account, rather uninte- 
resting, of the actors of Aischylus. 

After this follows some complicated sama a the order of 
the tragedies of Aischylus, and the reason of his voluntary ba- 
nishment; the conclusion of which is, that he left Athens (for 
some cause or other), Ol. 80. 2. and died about three years after- 
wards; and that his plays were acted in the following order: 
Supplices, Perse, Prometheus, Septem contra Thebas, Aga- 
memnon, Choephori, Eumenides,—the last three all together in 
a tetralogia Orestea. 

Dismissing this part of the subject, we come to the question 
which Mr. Blomfield has discussed at considerable length and 
with great ability, on the number of the Chorus. He endea~ 
vours to prove that the Chorus in the Eumenides consisted only 
of the three Furies acknowledged in Grecian mythology; and 
that the whole story of the poet’s introducing fifty, and thereb 
frightening the audience, is a mere fiction of later times. We 
will examine his arguments for this supposition. The first is, 
that fifty Furies would have struck no more terror than fifteen, 
since the terror was excited more by their dress and appearance 
than their number. This we may be allowed to question; though, 
even if granted, it does not prove that there were but three. 
Secondly, Mr. Blomfield doubts whether in the “ modicis tignis,” 
which Atschylus introduced, there would be room for fifty Furies. 
It is surely sufficient to reply, that in the Supplices, a much 
earlier play than this, the fifty Danaides form the Chorus. But 
Mr. Blomfield argues, that it is not likely these fifty Danaides 
should be on the stage together. Why? Would they naturally 
be separated, when they were all in momentary fear for their 
lives? Do not the characters of the drama address them as if 
they were all present? Thirdly,—It is incredible that Auschylus 
should outrage the superstition of his country by increasing the 
number from three to fifty. Mr. Blomfield himself replies to 
this argument in a note on Prom. 732. “ Satis manifestum est 
suam_ geographiam, suam mythologiam, easque pa- 
rum accuratas, habuisse. Fourthly,—In the drama of Rachel 
when roused by the Ghost of Clytemnestra, one of them ex- 
claims, tysiz’, éyaipe xai od Quid hoc apertius?” 
—If there were fifty Furies, or if “ the line stretched out to th’ 
crack of deom,” it was not certainly to be expected that the 
word should be repeated individually to each. It was sufficient 
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that the word was thus tes in one line to be passed from one 
to another. Fifthly,— They are compared to Gorgons and 
Harpies, who were three each. But they are compared, we 
think, not for their number (which would be an insipid com- 
parison), but for their appearance. Sixthly,—Though it is said, 
thinks, xoavai may as properly be used of three as of a greater 
number.— Surely not. 

ber then, that the story handed down by Pollux has 
some foundation in truth, our own view of the subject is, that 
three Furies may have been introduced as leading personages, 
and fifty others in subservience to them. A very similar case is 
to be met with in the witches of Macleth. There are but three 
in the main incidents,—* When shall we THREE meet again?” — 


but on occasions they summon about them the nameless multi- 
tudes of inferior spirits : 


‘“‘ Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.” Act iv. Se. 1. 


The remainder of the Preface is more immediately on the 
subject of the Perse, and the probability of its being first acted 
at Athens, and afterwards re-acted in Sicily. Siere, too, is 
much learned discussion on these important minutia, accom- 
panied with a correction of every passage quoted,—a habit which 
we really think Mr. Blomfield carries too far. Either he quotes 
too much, or he corrects too much.—Towards the conclusion 
he notices the opinion of Herman, that A’schylus has studied 
in this play an oriental style. ‘The examples adduced in proof 
are dtondrou, micta mistav, thy aulavrov for the sea, &c. 
Mr. Blomfield properly combats this opinion, though we do 
not think his answer in every instance satisfactory. e shall, 
perhaps, take notice of some of them in our progress through 
the play, upon which it is now full time to enter. 

V. 13. We cannot but think Brunck’s method of interpre- 
tation preferable to Mr. Blomfield’s, as being both more simple 
and more in the manner of A¢schylus. Compare vv. 674—6. 

V. 33. morvdstuuwy. We confidently decide in favour of the 
latter of Mr. Blomfield’s interpretations, multos alens, which is 
strongly supported by the similar form meAstofpeupov. 7 

V. 71. odicua. Mr. Blomfield is inclined to read odicuoi, that 
the construction may be xoavyoufov = ‘This is harsh, 
and the alteration is unnecessary. Place but a comma after 
and the whole is clear, dusipas Ad, ‘Ea, orbyouguy 
odieua,—a true Adschylean description of the passage. 
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V. 89. dxsmos. Mr. Blomfield explains it i/lustris, and renders 
the sentence, Nemo adeo fortis est ut arceat. We incline to 
Stanley’s interpretation, expectandus, or rather expectatus, in the 
sense Of xpocdéxipos. ‘The Chorus could not speak on this sub- 
ject in the language of certainty, but merely of conjecture. 

V.115. Is not the sense of d&acos rather lucus than pratum? 
And does not xévriwv dagos rather refer to the ships on the sea 
than to the sea itself? 

Vv. 150—J}. As the anapestic base seems to be out of place 
here, especially as it is not followed by the pareemiac, and an- 
other base occurs three lines below, we are strongly inclined to 
receive Schutz’s conjecture, and to abolish the word xatpawyuov, 
and then read Aapewoyévns, yévos nuétepov. 

Vv. 170—2. Mr. Blomfield is undoubtedly right in cen- 
suring Schutz’s interpretation of this passage; but is as certainly 


wrong in his own. The sentiment evidently is, that neither 


abundance of riches without men gains respect, nor do persons 
destitute of riches acquire renown, whatever strength [of men] 
they possess. "These last words, ovov cfévos mapa, Mr. Blomfield 
renders unintelligibly, scilicet quanta vis hominum nobis suppetat. 
—lIn the following line we think Mr. Blomfield right in inter- 
preting dgéaduois of Xerxes, though the expression is very harsh, 
and we look in vain for any example of a similar usage in the 
plural number. 

V.176. Mr. Blomfield decides that the tragedians do not 
recognise an imperative of the present tense of yiyvoua. There 
are examples against this rule; but they are altered in a mo- 
ment. * In Sophoclis 'T. 697. pro ra viv sdroumos, 

‘yvov, certissime corrigit Elmmsleius «i dvvai, yévos, vel mor.” 
Vhich of these is most certain? Surely, not both ! 
V. 210. dpa d& Qevyovt’, x. A, 


* On Tuesday last 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at, and kill’d.” 
Macbeth, Act ii. Se. 4. 


V.228. We shall take occasion here to say something on a 
point we have already adverted to,—Mr. Blomfield’s propensity 
to refine the Greek language to a greater simplicity of origin 
than our present acquaintance with it can warrant us in doing. 
Of the verb “avpéw he remarks, “ Etymologia, de qua ne per 
somnium quidem Grammatici, hee est: auav est manu radere 
(puta arenam) et adeequare, ab dua (then why not dyav?]—hine 
duaupov est quicquid cum solo equatur.” Whatever be the origin, 
the primary sense of éwavpos (unde awavpéa, unde per apheer. 
paueow) has generally been understood to be olscurus. And 
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though by reducing such wandering and independent words into 
one family something may be gained on the score of simplicity, 
we think such conjectures extremely hazardous, especially where 
there is so little ground for them as in the present case. 

Again, in deriving the word uaaspos (v. 62.), Mr. Blomfield 
says, “ Fuit, ni fallor, vox antiqua padcs vel wary, ignis, vel 
agua fervens, vel simile quid ; unde wadspos et uardacow, coquendo 
mollio.” ‘There may have been such a word, or there may not: 
but we know of none such; and if there were not, this beauti- 
ful theory falls to the ground. So avrodamos is derived from 
the ancient root terra; and the whole family of xiav, xjua, 
xipetrov, duoxwuos, from xios, frigus.—We do not object to the 
exercise of diligence and ingenuity in tracing the origin of a 
language; but we must guard against wandering in our specu- 
lations farther than we have a safe guide to conduct us. Some 
of the above conjectures seem better suited to a rambling 
scholiast, than to a sound and sober commentator, like Mr. 
Blomfield. 

V. 237. If we receive Pavw’s correction here, we have no 
objection to receiving Mr. Blomfield’s too. But we are sorry 
that the former is admitted into the text, because it rests upon 
no authority, and it is a bold thing to alter the language of 
/Eschylus merely because we think we can improve it. 1s duo pets 
?ivasuatavy an indefensible expression? Surely, not: it would 
signify nothing more nor less than the setting of the departing 
sun. 

V. 245. "Eyxy cradaia is rightly explained * haste ad pugnam 
stalariam apte.” ‘The close combat of the dogd dpexriy was re- 
—_— as more heroic than that of the dop raarcv. Homer ce- 
ebrates the Abantes for their valour in fighting dpextiics merigos 

V. 282. Mr. Blomfield explains drag in his Glossary duplex 
superficies ; and therefore thinks that wAayxrois dimaaxecow can 
signify nothing but on the elling and flowing surface of the sea. 
We are glad he afterwards changes his opinion, and under- 
stands it of the planks of the ship; though still we do not 
agree with him and Pauw, that it is necessary to read ovv for éyv. 

V. 326. 0 1 Apicuapdos Sapdecs mapacxev. Ario- 
mardus was governor of Thebes (v. 38): why should his death 
be a cause of sorrow to Sardis? Because, says the scholiast, 
which may be right, Sardis was his native city. But Porson was 
not satisfied with this reason; and therefore, in order to pre- 
serve the pause, which is violated in the ca epee reading, he 
pearl that a line had fallen out, and in compliance with 
this opinion Mr. Blomfield prints it 
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But in the first place, this is a very awkward method of mp 

rting a canon of criticism; and in the present instance, 
embioane is somewhat softened by the concurrence of the same 
letter, ¢: so that upon the whole we would rather have the pas- 
sage left as it was, than take it for granted without any authority 
that a line is lost—We object more strongly to Porson’s own 
mode of supplying the break, 


——'Apiduapdos, 
mords, Murpayabns te, 


though Mr. Blomfield says, ‘‘ Certe Aischylum sapiunt;”’ be- 
cause we believe Miipaya$nc, in v. 43. to have its penult long, like 
Dapavdauns, MeyaBarnc, T. A. 

. 336. Weare not satisfied with Mr. Blomfield’s alteration 
of this line. Out of the various readings roid” apxevtav viv— 
viv, he has made viv me. Now, we 
think it evident that not the temporal adverb wy, but the enclitic 
wy, is needed here; and as all the copies but one conspire in 
preserving cpxévrwy, and that one all but preserves it, we would 
propose to read, roiavde vv mépt,—making the 
second syllable of izeuvcimy short, as in v. 292. If this licence 
were certainly inadmissible in the iambics, we should be inclined 
to remedy the fault by substituting éume6n for vreny. 

V. 385. émorarys armorum sciens, Stanley; which Mr. Blom- 
field has properly corrected. He should have pointed out the 
distinction between dvaé and éxicratys,—the former 
being the sailor, and the latter the soldier. | 

V. 407. Since érsxx#péw is compounded according to the 
strict rules of analogy, and makes a forcible sense in this line, 
why should Mr. Blomfield suspect it should be imeéexoge1, which 
ie scarcely any sense at all? * Non enim clam exibant, sed 
adversus hostes.” See his note. 

V.430. $ivous. From the simile in this line, in which the 
Grecians striking at the Persians in the water are compared to 

sons watching the swarms of tunny-fish and enclosing them 
in their nets, Mr. Blomfield is led into a long discussion in his 
Glossary, which lands us at last in the full and comfortable per- 
suasion (“ mihi persuasum est”) that A%schylus was fond of the 
diversion of catching tunnies. ‘Then the diversion is described 
from Philostratus, and the position strengthened by a reference 
‘to the poet’s frequent use of the simile of a net.—‘‘ Laudibus 
arguitur vini vinosus Homerus:” but here is A®schylus, the 
warrior of Salamis, on much more questionable evidence conr 
victed of being a fisherman ! | 


V. 434. We may understand from the preceding line 
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after ageideto, and it is he easy to comprehend how the eye of 
night (a mere periphrasis for night) put an end by its oach 
to all the confusion before described. This is better 
than chanens it to dgixero, which, besides being an alteration, 
is very insipid. | 

V. 457. However ¢4zpou0 may sometimes signify vagor, we 
do not think it has that sense here. It is much more emphatic 
to understand Qdepévtes, driven with destruction from their ships, 

V. 584. tas of the unpolluted, ¢. of the sea. To 
Herman’s idea of this being an oriental expression, Mr. Blom- 
field replies, that the substantive could not be inserted because 
a had been used three lines above. This is hardly a satisfac- 
tory answer, because it would have become a skilful poet so to 
arrange his words and thoughts, as not to leave a necessity for the 
omission of any word essential to the sense. The expression is 
doubtless peculiar; but it looks like hypercritical refinement to 
charge it to the account of an imitation of the Persian style.— 
It is well explained as referring not merely to the purity, but to 
the purifying properties of the sea; in allusion to which is that 
agonized exclamation of Macbeth, 


* Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No—this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnardine, 


Making the green—one red.” Act ti. Sc. 2. 


V. 620. cdxnpuros, incorruptus, a xe, moxa, non a xspaw, This 
derivation is new to us, but we believe it to be correct. 

Vv. 657, 662. Mr. Blomfield found these lines corrupt, and 
he has left them, as incorrigible. We are unable to help him 
any farther than to relieve his doubts about the admiration ex- 
pressed by the Chorus for their departed king, Darius. They 
were bewailing the present calamities brought on them by 
Xerxes; and it is the nature of sorrow to magnify present evils, 
and to overlook the past in the comparison. 

V.681—4. This passage too we give up as incurably cor- 
rupt, remarking only, that Mr. Blomfield’s conjecture, which 
he has modestly confined to the notes, seems as probable as any 
thing we can think of. 

. 700—2. We cannot approve either of Mr. Blomfield’s di- 
vision or punctuation of these three anapeestic lines. See our 
remarks on Sept. Theb. 469. . 

V. 709. r. Blomfield is inclined to substitute dvirrercu for 
which is an If the construction 
avlicrara: coi Ppavay seem a little harsh, we must not presume to 
conclude on that account that it does not belong to neg 

V. 756. The conjecture of Abresch, received first by Brunck 
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and now by Mr. Blomfield, xpis rad’ pro vulgato zis tad’, is in 
our judgment intolerably insipid. It makes the sentence easier 
for a school-boy to construe, but it fritters away all the force and 
energy of the sentiment. How is not this a distemper of mind 
which has seized my son? If the plural rad” be objected to, it 
is easily changed to 102. 

V. 822. Mr. Blomfield explains Awpidos ee of the 
Peloponnesians, and expresses his astonishment that Aischylus 
should so highly panegyrize the great rivals of his own country. 
The attempt to account for it is, we think, superfluous, as Aapis 
may surely be used as a collective epithet for the Grecians, just 
as Seance and Virgil speak of the Argives and other members 
of the Grecian contederacy. 

V. 847. At this line the Ghost of Darius departs, and leaves 
us irresistibly inclined to exclaim, 


“ There needs no ghost, my Lord, come from the dead 
To tell us this.” (a 


We are at a loss to find for what high purpose this perturbed 
spirit has been summoned from his bliss of ignorance to be made 
wise only in sorrows, and to communicate to his countrymen the 
same malitichs wisdom. It seems a gross violation of Horace’s 
rule, ‘* Nec Deus intersit,” &c. We need not say that his ap- 
pearance does not help forward the action of the drama; for, in 
fact, it is a drama without action. It is evident, however, that 
the object of the poet was to gratify his countrymen by crowding 
together the full measure of their national glories into one piece; 
and as this object has been gained, he must be forgiven.—How 
incomparably superior in a dramatic point of view, and indeed 
in every view, is the character of the Ghost in Hamlet, upon 
whose appearance the whole action hinges, and upon whose 
soul-harrowing disclosure of secret villainy the whole interest of 
every character in the play is more or less suspended ! 

Soon after the departure of Darius, at v. 906, Xerxes enters, 
and from hence to the end is a scene of uninteresting lamenta- 
tion, which we wish /Eschylus had never written, and of which 
we shall content ourselves with saying in general, that Mr. 
Blomfield has done for it at least as much as it deserves in point 
both of labour and skill. In one passage only he appears to 
make ‘ confusion worse confounded.” te the ridiculous lines, 


XO. wamai, wamai. HE. xai i wiv ov. XO. yelp 
xoi he remarks ludicrously enough, “ Quod autem 
dicit wAtov » taxai, illustratur ex Aristoph. Vesp. 235. 
ammanal, manaat.”—Mr. Blomfield’s own opi- 
nion of this scene is thus expressed: “ Est autem fatendum 
4éschylum in Persarum exodo aliquantum a dignitate tragedize 
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descivisse. Valde enim ridicula est Xerxis persona cum. la- 
mentis suis, et laceris pannis, et vacua pharetra: sed longe 
magis ridiculum Chori obsequium, dum varios doloris expri- 
mendi modos, a Xerxe edoctus, adhibet, v. 1039 et seqq. Verum 
hoc a poeta consilio factum fuisse arbitror, ut Atheniensibus ri- 
sum moveret; et nescio an eodem fine totidem finxerit Persa- 
rum nomina, que aures Atticas ludicra quadam scabritie titil- 
larent.” Pref. pp. xi. xii. We cannot quite Cetera ourselves 
that this was the design of A¢schylus; but at all events; whethe 
designed or not, it subjects him to just reprehension. | 

ere, then, we close our remarks on Mr. Blomfield’s labours, 
highly satisfied with what he has already done for A¢schylus, and 
waiting in anxious expectation for his remaining plays; We 
need hardly say how much we have been pleased with his la- 
borious and successful efforts to present to British scholars the 
Father of Greek tragedy in an easy and intelligible form. His 
learning, and diligence, and cautious forbearance from wanton 
alteration, entitle him to the admiration of all the lovers of Attic 
literature: on points of taste and judgment we have sometimes 
ventured to differ from him; but we trust that in our difference 
of opinion we have not forgotten the respect due to a scholar. 
And if any petulance of criticism has betrayed itself in our.re- 
marks, or any language has escaped us inconsistent with a proper 
regard for his great learning and acquirements, we cannot better 
inake our apology than in his own language, * Id omne indictum 
velimus, indictumque esto.” 


Arr. VII.—Tracts Relative to the Island of St. Helena ; written 
during a Residence of five Years. By Major-General Alexander 
Beatson, late Governor, &c. Illustrated with Views.  4to. 
1816. pp. 418. G.and W. Nicol. 


Tis volume is well-timed. St. Helena, at all periods an object 
of great interest from its picturesque and romantic scenery and 
the salubrity of its fine climate, and especially from its being a 
chief key of the commerce of Europe to the east, the Gibraltar 
ofthe South Atlantic, with a natural boundary, if possible, still 
more impregnable, and continued equally so all around it, has 
in the present day become a point of universal attraction, from 
its containing within its barrier the man or demon whom the ¢i- 
vilised world has cast out of its enclosures. 


Cacciarli i Ciel, per non esser men belli, 
Né lo profondo Inferno gli riceve. Dawnrx. 


YOL. VIII. NO. XV. H 
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The “ Tracts” before us are chiefly designed to give a natural 
history of the Island ; a view of its or mineralogy ; its in- 
digenous productions; its soil, climate, and seasons; its Capaci- 
ties of improvement, and its singular strength and security as a 
military station. ‘The writer, Major- General Beatson, was well 
qualified to enter upon the subject, having a competent acquaint- 
ance with general physiology, and a strong attachment to agn- 
cultural pursuits. He was for some years Governor of St. He- 
lena; and during that time was laudably engaged in inciting 
the settlers to a general improvement of his little colony. 
The present work, therefore, may be regarded as a kind of history 
of his administration in a domestic sense—of the scene that 
lay before him, and the incidents by which it was diversified. 


“ The whole” observes the author “ is illustrated by six views of the 
most interesting parts, and by a geological plan and elevation. I there- 
fore indulge a hope, that this attempt to convey to the public more 
just ideas of this extraordinary island may prove acceptable. — 

“ The list of plants, or a flora of the island, was communicated b 
my deceased friend Doctor Roxburgh, a few days before his death. It 
is therefore the last work of that indefatigable botanist, whose meri- 
torious exertions in improving botanical science, and in applying it to 
useful economical purposes, are well known to the public. 

“ The views are engraved by that excellent artist Mr. W. Daniell, 
from the drawings of my friend Samuel Davis, Esq. They are most 
faithful representations, and are peculiarly valuable, as illustrations of 
the geological and military observations. 

“* The plan and elevation of the island are compiled from the survey, 
and the measurement of heights, taken by Major Rennell ; and from 
some other documents. 

“ In a book entitled “ Tracts,” I did not deem it necessary to touch 
upon the history of St. Helena: I wished also to preserve uniformity, 
by confining this work wholly to subjects that have never yet appeared 
before the public ; and to prevent enlarging it beyond the bounds I had 

rescribed. ‘To those who are desirous of information upon the loca- 
ities of the island, from the period of its discovery to the year 1807, 
I beg to recommend to their perusal Mr. Brooke's history of St. He- 
lena, published in 1808; which is drawn from the most authentic 
sources, and is replete with accurate information. 

“In attempting to introduce improvements upon an island where 
the arts of agriculture were little understood, where the lands were 
cultivated by manual labour, without the aid of animals, and where 
prejudices in favour of old customs were strong, it was obvious there 
ay be no hope of amendment without evidence of successful exam- 

es. 

“Tt was therefore to have recourse to experiments 
Ploughs and other implements were introduced ; the labouring popu- 
lation was increased by the introduction of about three nasdved Chi- 


nese ; and an improved system of husbandry was carried on, under 
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the direction of an experienced Norfolk farmer. But it was & long 
time before the generality of the islanders would even look at these 
improvements. hey regarded them as “ mere foolishness ;” said 
“ they might do very well in England; but that in a mountainous 
country plough could never answer; that their forefathers had 
done very well with the hoe, and they saw no use or necessity for these 
new things.” 

At length, however, when they did perceive the facility with which 
extensive fields were broken up; the rapidity with which they were 
prepared by the plough, and the excellent crops of potatoes and corn 
that were raised, they acknowledged the superiority of English farm- 
ing; and many of the most respectable soon afterwards followed the 
same example.” (Preface, p. vili—x.) 


We cannot concede to General Beatson the impropriety of 
touching upon the discovery and political history of the island in 
the present work, merely because he has chosen to entitle it 
“ Tracts relative to St. Heletia.” He might as well have fur« 
nished us with tracts relative to its political connexions as to its 
agricultural improvements and scenery. ‘The discovery and po 
litical history of the island are interwoven with many of the most 
important incidents of the political history of modern Europe, 
and are equally interesting and instructive. They are to be 
sought for indeed in various sources, and through various coun- 
tries, for St. Helena has successively passed through the hands of 
almost all the more adventurous maritime powers of Europe; and 
hence the scattered fragments of its annals are to be collected 
from Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and French, as well as from 
English writers—from Castira, Faria y Sousa, Tavernier, and the 
voyages of Roggewein and asa 2 ha well as from the official 
records of the island since it has been in possession of our own 
country; from Forster, Brooke, and an analytical description 
of it published anonymously in 1805. | 

The discovery of the island of St. Helena followed within 
three years and a half the important discovery of the 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The good fortune and adven- 
turous spirit of Bartholomew Diaz first traced out the — 
tory in 1486, which from the tremendous storms he there en- 
countered he called the Cape of Tempests, a name which was 
soon afterwards exchanged by John II. of Portugal for that 
which it bears at present, from the B i, it afforded him of 
opening a maritime path to India. iaz, however, proceeded no 
further, intimid by the darkness and tempests with whiclt 
he found himself surrounded, and believing that he had reached 
the boundary of the world. It was in 1497 that the Cape was 
first doubled by the intrepid De Gama; and on May 21, 1501, 
the anniversary of the birth day of St. Helena, the Mother of 
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Constantine, the picturesque island under consideration was 
discovered by the Portuguese Admiral John de Nova, on his 
retreat from the Indian seas. 

We are ascending to one of the most interesting periods of the 
history of the civilized world. At the time when Europe lay 
benighted in ignorance, and sunk in the grossest barbarism— 
when its commerce was confined to a few unwieldly vessels 
that coasted along its shores, freighted with mendicant friars 
and — credulous em who then chiefly supported the in- 
tercourse of mankind, and conveyed a miserable account of what 
was passing in the world from monastery to monastery—when 
its principal ‘swe 4 consisted in angry controversies about the 
peripatetic philosophy, which was nevertheless little understood 


and still less accurately explained, or in hunting down some 


wretched heresy—Henry of Portugal, whose mother was of the 
royal line of England, outstripping by centuries the era in which 
he lived, spam the system which was to awaken the world to 
a sense of its proper business; to infuse vigour and activity into 
its moral feelings ; to unite industry with science; and make the 
untried and seemingly interminable ocean the bond of connection 
between every tongue, and people, and nation, that lay scattered 
over the wilderness of the labs: 

Prince Henry of needs who bore the title of Duke of Visco, 
was the youngest son of John I. His father, rightly estimating his 
7 spirit, and his genius for aphy and mathema- 
tics, virtually surrendered into his hands the growing power and 
resources of his country. The first desire of the young Prince 
was to complete the extirpation of the Moors, and to destroy 
that power which, with one foot planted on Africa, and the other 
ou Kurope, had long held the world in subjection. His next 
was to open the treasures of the east by a new and maritime 
route, and hence to vie with, and ultimately supersede, the lucra- 
tive traffic of the Lombards who were at that time acquiring 
enormous wealth and power by coasting the Mediterranean, and 
acting as the carriers of the riches of India, conveyed over- 
land to Egypt. About a league and a half from the Cape of St. 
Vincent, in the Kingdom of Algarve, Don Henry had observed 
a small but commodious situation for a sea-port. On this spot, 


- the supposes) Promontorium Sacrum of the Romans, he built. the 


town of Sacrez, by much the best planned and fortified of any in 
Portugal. ‘* Heve, where the view of the ocean” says Faria “in- 
spired his hopes and endeavours, he erected his arsenals, and 
constructed and harboured ‘his ships. And here, leaving the 


temporary bustle and cares of the state to his father and broth 
he from the world to prosecute studies of 


portance to itshappiness. Having received from the most intel- 
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ligent Moors of Fez and Morocco all the light which could be 
discovered in Africa, he persevered with unwearied assiduity in 
his geographical and mathematical pursuits. The art of shi 
building, at this period less scientific than among the Greeks 
and Pheenicians, received incalculable improvement under his 
direction; he embraced the true doctrine of the structure of the 
terraqueous globe; he first suggested the use of the compass, and 
of latitude and longitude in navigation; and taught to those 
around him how to ascertain nautica) distances by astronomical 
observations. | | | 
By this sagacious prince a foundation was laid for the future 
navigation to India; but the genius that originated did not 
live to complete this great design, Having laboured in the high - 
province of maritime discovery, and with inflexible persever- 
ance, for upwards of forty years, he yielded to the stroke of fate, 
in 1463, at the age of sixty-seven; confident that his hopes 
would be speedily realised, and that the route to the eastern world 
would shortly crown the enterprises to which he had given birth. 
The well established hopes of the Duke of Visco were soon 
realised by his nephew John II., who prosecuted all his designs 
with renewed vigour. In 1486, Diaz reached the Cape of 'Tem- 
ts, or as King John denominated it, the Cape of Good Hope, 
ut did not pass it. Vascode Gama, Columbus, and Magal- 
haens, were at this time all engaged in the Portugueze service, 
and forming themselves in the nautical and enterprising school 
which was founded by Prince Henry for those wonderful and 
splendid discoveries which soon after immortalised their names. 
De Gama doubled the Cape, crossed the line, beheld with 
ecstasy the re-appearance of the stars of his native sky, and 
triumphantly entered the harbour of Calicut (Calcutta) in 1497. 
John de Nova, who discovered St. Helena in 1501, was at that 
period a commodore under De Gama, and appears to have been 
a commander of great intelligence and intrepidity. | 
When first discovered, the productions of this island appeared 
to be but few and of little value. ‘The interior of the island was 
one entire forest, chiefly composed of the gum-wood tree which 
flaunted over its loftiest steeps, and overhanging 
Lichens of various kinds, wire-grass, samphire, and salsola, were: 
its principal herbaceous plants; and seals, sea-fowls, sea-lions, 
and turtle, its principal if not its only inhabitants. The Por- 
taguene abandoned it as unworthy of attention, and its first 
cultivation was prodaced by an incident that ought not to 
remain unnoticed. During the government of the celebrated: 
Alphonzo Albuquerque, several of his officers were seduced 
by the native princes of Deccan to desert the standard of their’ 
country, and abjure their religion. Upon these rebels and 
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apostates he determined to take ample revenge; and having 
defeated the army of Rosto Mocus, the Indian commander, on 
the Malabar coast, he made it one of the articles of capitulation 
that the renegades should be surrendered. ‘This was complied with 
upon condition that their lives should be spared. Albuquerque 
conceded indeed their lives, but he so mutilated their persons as 
to render their lives rather a misfortune than a blessing: he 
cut off their noses, ears, right hands, and the little finger of the 
left; and in this degraded and mangled state shipped them off 
for their native country. To the feelings of Fernandez Lope 
one of the sufferers, a Portugueze nobleman of high spirit 
and cultivated mind, such a return was worse than death : 
he preferred a voluntary exile, and in 1513 was, at his own 
request, landed at St. Helena with a few negro slaves. Such 
were the first human inhabitants of the island. ‘The vengeance 
of the Portugueze gradually softened into commiseration for the 
sufferings and forlorn condition of the unfortunate Don Fernan- 
dez; and such of his countrymen as occasionally touched at the 
island showed themselves solicitous to afford him every comfort 
and convenience he was capable of receiving, and P rerme 
stocked the island with such animals and plants as could be sus- 
tained on its surface. 
The jealousy of the Portugueze made them anxious to conceal 
this island from the knowledge of other nations. In June 1588, 
however, it was descried by one of our own enterprising circumna- 
vigators, Captain Cavendish, on his return home; and the follow- 
ing is the account given of it by the writer of his voyage, as it 
then appeared. ‘ The same day about two or three o’clock in 
the afternoon we went on shore, where we found an excceedin 
fair and pleasant valley, wherein divers handsome buildin mi 
houses were set up; and one particularly, which was a Trend, 
was tiled and whitened on the outside very fair, and made with 
a porch: and within the church, at the upper end, was set an 
altar, wherein stood a very large table, set in a frame; havin 
on it the picture of our Saviour Christus upon the cross, and the 
image of our lady praying, with divers other histories painted 
curiously on the same. The valley is the fairest and largest low 
plot in all the island, and is exceedingly sweet and pleasant, and 
planted in every place either with fruit or with herbs. There are 
fig trees which bear fruit continually, and very plentifully ; for 
on every tree you may see blossoms, green figs, and ripe figs, all 
at once, and it is so all the year long. The reason is that the 
island standeth so near the sun. There is also a great store of 
lemon trees, orange trees, pomegranate trees, and date trees, 


which bear fruit as the fig trees do, and are planted carefully 
and very artificially, wi — walks ender and between 
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them; said walks the leaves of 
the trees, in every void place is planted parsley, so 
basil, fennel, aniseed, seed, radishes, and 
good herbs. ‘The fresh water brook runneth through divers 
places of this orchard, and may, with very small pains, be made 
to water any tree in the valley ?” The chief animals at this time 
inhabiting the island, we are told, were pertinent heasants, 
turkeys, and goats existing by thousands, very wild, and in flocks 
of one or two hundred, some as big as an ass; and * t store 
of swine very wild and fat, and of great bigness.” ey found 
four negroes in the houses who were slaves, who informed Cap- 
tain Cavendish that the Portugueze East India fleet, usually con- 
sisting of about five sail, of eight or nine hundred tons each, 
touched at the island in its passage, apparently both outwards 
and homewards, for refreshments, and especially for water. 

It was, in like manner, touched at by the earliest English and 
Dutch East India fleets towards the close of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, at which time the Por- 
togueze was flying over the whole line of coast from Sofala to 
Melinda, Mozambique, and, with some interruptions, to Macao. 
Its government did not think it necessary to retain the station of 
St. Helena any longer, or it was wrested from the Port 
sway by the Dutch; who unquestionably held possession of it 
for about half a sents, till having established a oT at the 
Cape of Good Hope, they in their turn abandoned it. ‘This last 
event occured in 1651, when it was taken possession of in the same 
year by the English East India Company; who have held it by 
a succession of charters giving an exclusive right and paramount 
authority to the present day, in which the company has volunta- 
rily resigned it into the hands of government asa state prison for 
the tyrant of Europe. 

The Dutch seem to have regretted their abandonment of the 
island shortly afterwards. And hence in the war between them- 
selves and the English which broke out in 1665, they made a 
formidable and successful attack upon it. They did not, how- 
ever, retain their conquest long, for in less than twelve months 
the English were again in possession of this valuable station, 
No fortifications seem to have been built on it, either by the 
Portugueze or the Dutch. At this time, indeed, the houses 
seem to have been in ruins, and the only permanent inhay 
bitant a Portugueze Franciscan. “ Il n’y a, says he, qu’ une 
petite place proche de la mer, ou autrefois on avoit bati une 
haan et ou un religieux Portugais de I’ observance de S. 
Francois avécu quatorze ans; mais a present la chapelle est a moitié 
rompue.” * The first fort of which we have any information ie 


* Voyage de Tavernier, vol, ii, 568. 
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said to have been a triangular redoubt, erected in 1665, on the 
site of the present government-house, and called Fort James, pro- 
bably in compliment to the Duke of York, afterwards James IL, 
who was an active patron of commerce, and at the head of an 
African company. Of the different vallies in the island the two 
principal are James’s Valley, named from the above fort; and 
Chapel Valley, so called from the old Portugueze chapel, the 
ruins of which were visible not only in Tavernier’s time, but when 
the island was first settled by the English. In Roggewein’s 
voyage we are told that this chapel was constructed with the timber 
saved from a Portugueze vessel wrecked off Deep Valley. 

We have called St. Helena the Gibraltar of the South Atlantic, 
and a chief key to the commerce of the East. We have not used 
these terms lightly. It was the first step to that enormous empire 
which Great Britain at this moment possesses in Asia; and is a 
much safer and, in this respect, a more valuable harbour than the 
Cape, which at certain seasons of the year offers no secure an- 
chorage. 

It is to the possession of St. Helena that we are mainly indebted 
for the destruction of the Dutch East India fleet, at the com- 
mencement of what may be called the /ate continental war in 
1795, andthe success of the attack which put the Cape of Good. 
Hope intoour hands, and consequent the utter extinction of 
the Dutch commerce, influence, and settlements in India. 

The island of St. Helena is situate within the limit of the south- 
east trade wind, 1200 miles from the coast of Africa, 1800 miles 
from South America; 600 miles trom the small Isle of Ascension, 
and 1200 from Gough’s Island, and that of Tristan d’ Acunha. 
Our author concurs with Mr. Forster in believing it to be the 
remnant of a larger island, part of which has been buried in the 
waves by force of earthquakes and volcanoes, but compensated 
for what it has lost by an increased boundary of volcanic mate- 
rials, 

‘“‘ In viewing the hills on the east and west sides of James’s Town 
from the anchorage, particularly the north end of Ladder Hill, we 
observe numerous strata rising from the base to the summit (600 feet 
above the level of the sea) which bear evident marks that the whole 
of this huge mass, extending several hundred yards to the westward, 
has been formed by a long series of floating lava. 

The extreme ends of the strata on the coast are placed horizontally: 
but upon examining the sides of the hills, the lava seems to have des- 
cended, at a depression of about 20 degrees, and apparently from a 
crater somewhere about the site of the waterfall. 

‘* Of this crater no positive vestige remains ; yet there are some ap- 
pearances which might lead to a supposition that the present waterfall 
may have been its southern edge, or extremity—that it was bounded 
on the north-west by High Knoll, and that subsequently to the for- 
mation of that mountain and Ladder Hill, some tremendous explosion 
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opened a chasm, extending from the sea to the waterfall, and at the 
same moment, by tearing away, and precipitating, a large portion of 
High Knoll into the crater, may have extinguished it. 

‘** This conjecture is at least plausible (if not clearly verified) by the 
appearance of High Knoll. The western side is sloping, and the 
base of that part (extending more than 1200 yards from north to 
south) rests upon the surface of Ladder Hill ; whilst the eastern side 
is a stupendous precipitous cliff, the foot of which stands in James’s 
Valley, at least 260 feet lower than the opposite base on Ladder 
Hill. Inshort, High Knoll, which rises 1903 feet above the level of 
the sea, is Jecidedh but a fragment of what it has originally been, 
One third at least of this mountain has been precipitated to the east- 

“ward, apparently close to the waterfall, and into that very spot 
whence the eruptions of lava seem to have proceeded, and afterwards 
descended, even to the northern extremity of Ladder Hill: a distance 
of 3000 yards. The disruption of High Knoll has exposed to view 
many layers of lava, from-the base almost to the summit, which may 
be traced throughout the whole distance to the north extreme of 
Ladder Hill. Hence it seems reasonable to infer that High Knoll 
was raised by the eruptions of a volcano. 

‘“‘ The strata on the east side of Ladder Hill point directly to High 
Knoll and the waterfall: and it is remarkable that there are several 
layers near to High Knoll, high up the cliffs, from which salt springs 
ooze, and more especially during the rainy seasons. These layers 
have the same declination as the other strata. 

‘“¢ There is moreover a very singular vein of red clay on the eastern 
side, and near the summit of Ladder Hill (two hundred yards above 
the level of the sea) which corresponds in dimensions, elevation, and 
colour, with another vein on the opposite hill. Several strata of 
slimy mud, very strongly impregnated with marine salt, are also to 
be seen on the same face of Ladder Hill; one at the perpendicular 
height of 30, and another at 300 feet. Hence it may be inferred, 
more especially from the correspondency of the veins of red clay, 
that some violent convulsion has laid open the chasm which is now. 
called James's Valley.” (Introd. Chap. p. ii—iv.) 


We have observed already that the island when first discovered 
was an entire forest. In later times the soil, from various causes, 
has been considerably denuded, and several valuable plains, and 
other pasture on arable ground have hence been acquired for 
further improvement. One. of the largest and loftiest is now. 
bounded by two smaller forests, denominated Long Wood and. 
Dead Wood, which were formerly united; it is hence denomi- 
nated the “ Plain of Long Wood and Dead Wood.” From 
the last name it is clear that the ruin of the original forest is still 
spreading, and that the plain will soon, from natural causes, ac- 
quire a wider outline. 


&6 This plain, comprising 1600 acres of fine land, is elevated 2000 
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above the and sl ntly towards the south-east. In 
times it co and was therefore called 
«“ The Great Wood.” So late as the year 17)6, there were many 
trees upon it: but in 1724 the old trees had mostly fallen; and, as 
goats and hogs were at that time suffered to range, all the young 
trees were devoured. It appears also by the official records that the 
trees were, unexpectedly, some years after, succeeded by indigenous 
wire on: which now spreads over its whole extent.” fi 

“ How this extensive and beautiful plain could have escaped in a 

eral devastation, is a question not easily to be solved. Its gentle 
slope, and smooth and even surface, and its fertility, present so strik- 
ing a contrast to all the surrounding parts, that ene might be disposed 
to believe it a remnant of primitive land, which has un- 
touched and unshaken, amidst all those dreadful convulsions which 
have agitated and overturned every thing in its vieinity: or it might, 
with some plausibility, be considered a part of ‘ those countries where 
the earth appears in a rude state—where every place capable of pro- 
ducing trees is totally covered with wood.’ 

«« About a mile and a half to the eastward of Long Wood House, there 
are the remains of many gum-wood trees. Nothing is left but the roots 
and a few inches of bark. Wherefore, it seems highly probable that 
the Great Wood may have been of much larger extent ; and that it 
also covered the flat piece of land between Long Wood and the sea: 
m this case, the whole of the Great Wood must have occupied a space 
of not less than two thousand acres. 

** Jt seems to me that the circumstanees of this plain may be of some 
importance to the science of geology; because it affords a curious and 
singular contrast, and comparison, with every other part of the island. 
If such a comparison were undertaken by a skilful geologist, it might 
lead to some valuable discoveries ; or, at least, plausible deductions— 
not merely concerning the original formation of St. Helena, but of 
islands in general. 

“ The first notice on record of this plain, is by Governor Roberts ; 
who, in a minute of consultation, dated the 9th of April, 1711, denomi- 
nates it, “that glorious plain—the finest I ever saw in my life, any 
where.” (Introd. Chap. p.iv—vi.) 

‘* No traces of lava nor shells are to be seen on this plain, nor under 
its surface: throughout its whole extent there is seldom to be found a 
stone, of any sort, larger than a walnut : but in digging ditches for the 
fences at Long Wood, we lately discovered considerable beds of small 
stones resembling gravel. They are, however, a sort of soft iron stone, 
easily pulverised : some are close to the surface, others a foot or two 
underneath ; and it has heen observed that the crops are always more 
exuberant where the soil is intermixed with these stones. 

“ The plough might therefore range over at least 1200 acres of this 
lain, wi 1out meeting with the smallest impediment, The soil is excel- 
nt, and, in many places, of great depth. is was ascertained by the 

Lieutenant Governor, who resided there some years ago, in making an 
unsuccessful attempt to find water. In a ravine, many feet below the 
surface of the plain, he dug a pit eighty feet deep; in which nothing 
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was found but the same fine soil, composed of mould and friable 
clay. 

«“ Indeed, if we may judge from a deep ravine, which partly di. 
vides the plains of Long Wood and Dead Wood, the soil and ‘sub- 
stratum of friable clay in this part of the island may very possibl 
be several hundred feet deep. This ravine has evidently been f 
by torrents of rain, which, in the course of ages, have opened a large 
hollow more than 500 feet across, and about 150 deep; the sides of 
this hollow expose to view an infinite number and variety of beautiful 
layers of coloured earths, which are supposed to be of volcanic origin, 
I am, however, inclined to believe that the colours are only super- 
ficial: this will be noticed hereafter. : 

‘* But, it is not merely in this eastern part of the island that there 
is soil of extraordinary depth. At the Plantation House, the coun 
residence of the Governor, which is 1700 feet above the sea, and four 
miles west from Long Wood, I ascertained to the depth of twenty-five 
feet, that the soil is agepetney Mn the same fine quality as the upper 
stratum ; and probably it may be so to a far greater depth. 

“ These accounts of the depths of soil, and of the fine plain of 
Long Wood and Dead Wood, will no doubt surprise many who have 
been taught to believe, that ‘ St. Helena is a barren and unproduc- 
tive rock;’ indeed it will be seen by many facts stated in the first 
part of this work, that its lands, of which two or three thousand acres 
might be ploughed with the greatest facility (and even much more 
brought into cultivation), are not inferior in the production of wheat 
and every other grain, and of potatoes and all sorts of esculents, te 
the very best lands in Europe. The annual produce is indeed much 
greater, on account of the certainty of two seasons of rain, and two 
harvests in the year.” (Introd. Chap. p. vii.) | 


The author appears at this paint to quit the sober trammels of 
Mr. Forster, and, blending somewhat incongruously the opiniona 
of Plato, the Abbé Pluche, and the Abbé "Raynal ventures to 
realise the Atlantica Insula of the first ; to assign as its local site 
so much of the wide range of the Atlantic ocean as washes, to an 
extent of 1800 miles in length, and 500 in breadth, St. Helena, 
and the islands by which it is surrounded, Ascension, Saxen 
Tristan d’ Acunha, and Gough’s Island; and to regard these 
jutting and remaining fragments, as the lofty mountains and 
eminences of the parent land. 

The most striking or valuable mineralogical productions of the 
island are basaltes, indurated clay, which 1s said to constitute the 
mountainous ridge which divides the island by its greatest length 
(Introd. chap. p. xviii.), honeycomb-stone, lime-stone “ of excel- 
lent quantity and in great abundance ;” pozzolana, of which there 
are several extensive quarries, and saponaceous argil used by the 


soldiers as a substitute for soap in washing. as) 


“ Various coloured earths or clays abound in many parts of St. 
Helena. Upon the hills towards the sea they are discovered, only 
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here and there, in thin veins, bedded between layers of rock. In the 
interior, particularly about a mile to the eastward of Lon Wood 
House, the deep and sloping sides of some of the ravines, which are 
of great extent, are clothed with a variety of beautiful tints of white, 
blue, grey, and red. Of the brilliance of these earths, when the sun 
shines upon them, no words, nor even the finest touches of the pencil, 
could convey an adequate idea.” (Introd. chap. p. Xxvi.) 


The lime-stone, though found in quarries, betrays its animal 
origin, and at the same time evinces how considerably the island 
has suffered from volcanic action. Vestiges of the shells which 
have produced it are still frequently to be traced. Our author 
ral tells us, that it is a concretion of shells and sand, and 
sometimes of clay.” It is confined to the sea-coast, or to the 
mountains on the coast; for there are “ neither shells nor lime, 
nor any calcareous matter in the interior of the island.” The 
pozzolana is an article of great value and importance. 


*« In the year 1807,” says General Beatson, “ my predecessor, 
Governor Patton, to whose talents and indefatigable exertions the 
island is much indebted, first introduced this valuable ingredient in 
mortar cements. It was pointed out to his notice by M. Joinville, who 
had been attached to the suite of the Honourable Frederick North at 
Ceylon. This pozzolana, mixed with one-third of Sandy Bay lime, 
hardens in sea-water, and has withstood the beating of the waves for 
several years without being in the least degree diminished or affected. 
Even when used without any admixture of lime, or water, but merely 
after spreading it dry, and beating it well together, it soon consoli- 
dates after being moistened with rain into a mass almost resembling 
stone. In some parts of James’s Town it has been used as a substi- 
tute for paving, and has been found to answer that purpose, not bein 
Hable to crack; nor is it in the least affected by the heaviest wheel 
carriages.” (Introd. Chap. p. xxii.) 


We are surprised that our author should have omitted to no- 
tice another advantage of still higher importance to the island 
which Mr. Patton planned and effocted by means of the same 
material: we mean the construction of nam and permanent 
aqueducts for watering and fertilizing the interior through a 
great part of its most valuable soil. | 

We do not perceive that the mineralogy of St. Helena affords 
the slightest vestige of coals, or of any bituminous production ; 
and hence Mr. Brooke tells us, that for want of coals the lime 
is burnt by ebony-wood, which the island affords indigenously, 
and which is found to answer as well. Governor Beatson, indeed, 
mentions the use of coals for this purpose; but neither of them. 
take any notice of coals as a mineral production of the island. 

Metallic mines have been sought for sedulously under various 
governorships, and hopes have not unfrequently been held out 
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to the East India Company, that veins. of silver, and even of 
ld, might be reasonably expected. Our author still clings to 
the belief that such treasures may herealter be discovered! but 
we perceive no foundation in experience for any such belief; for 
though there has been no lack of industrious research, not a 
grain has been traced of any metal or metallic ore whatever, 
whether gold, silver, copper, iron, or lead. A little marcasite is 
said to have been occasionally brought to light; but even the 
evidence for this is very doubtful. | 


We do not think that the salubrity, picturesque beauty, or 
fertility of the island, are overrated in the following description: 


“The climate of St. Helena is perhaps the mildest and the most 
salubrious in the world, and is remarkably congenial to the human 
feelings. Neither too hot nor cold, it preserves throughout the year 
that medium temperature which is always agreeable. ‘This tempefa- 
ture, however, varies considerably according to the elevation of the 
land. At Plantation-house the range of the thermometer during the 
year, when kept in the same place, was only from 61° to 73°. At 
Long Wood, although at the same height above the sea, it was gene- 
rally 5° lower: proceeding no doubt from the situation being more 
exposed to the south-east trade wind. In James’s Town it is generally 
5° to 7° higher than at Plantation-house. | 

‘“‘ These are the temperatures within doors. In the open air at 
Plantation-house the thermometer sometimes falls to 52°, which hap- 
pens between June and September; and in this winter season (if it 
may be so called) the inhabitants living in the country find it neces- 
sary, or at least comfortable, to make use of fires in their rooms. 
Thus, it will be perceived, there is a diversity of climate; so that a 
person residing in James’s Town, in the warm season, may pass, within 
the short space of an hour, from the medium temperature of India, 
to that of the spring or summer months in England. This has been 
found beneficial to valetudinarians from India, who occasionally resort 
to the island; some of whom have been restored to perfect health, 
after a few months residence in this salubrious climate.” (Introd. 
Chap. p. xxxiii, xxxiv.) | 

“From thunder and lightning this climate may be said to be 
wholly exempted. In the course of sixty years only two flashes of 
lightning are recollected ; and these, I believe, were unaccompanied 
with thunder: neither is it subject to those storms and hurricanes, 
which occasionally afflict and desolate many other tropical islands. 
The trade winds generally blow with uniform steadiness ; very seldom 
increasing beyond what is called a fresh breeze. | 


“There are many copious springs of pure and wholesome water. 
These generally issue from the highest lands. The quantity corer | 
discharged at James’s Town was found to be six hogsheads in a mi- 
nute, or 2160 tons in the twenty-four hours, after the absence of 
rain. Comparing the size of this stream with the others on the island, 
I compute tha 


at not less than 10,000 tons of water are daily discharged 
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from the springs into the sea in dry weather. Scarcely any use has 
hitherto been made of this water except for the supply of the inha- 
bitants and their cattle, and for watering a few small yam plantations 
and gardens. Where experiments have been tried of irrigating the 

lands, even upon what were originally as barren and forbidding as 
any part of the island, they have been attended with a success which has 
astonished those who made them. Mr. Dunn’s improvements, at the 
Briars, a beautiful and romantic apes near the waterfall, have most 
clearly demonstrated the extremely beneficial effects that might be 
derived from a skillful direction and use of the waters with which na- 
ture has so bountifully supplied the island. His meadows, though 
small, vie with the best in England. His garden produces excellent 
grapes, peaches, apples, guavas, oranges, plantains, and other fruits ; 
and all sorts of esculent vegetables. ‘This small example is sufficient 
to prove the raegere. | of this fine island; which is further exemplified 
by the gardens of Miss Mason, and Mr. John Mason, situated near 
the eastern side. Miss Mason’s orchard is, for its extent, the finest 
and most productive I ever beheld: the apples are of a high flavour ; 
some of them have measured sixteen inches in circumference.” (In- 
trod. Chap. xxxvi, xxxvii.) 


Our author’s account of the natural strength of the island, a 
point highly interesting to all Europe at the present moment, 
appears to be drawn up with great accuracy and judgment; but 
the length of our article obliges us to refer our readers to the 
work itself for the description. 

We have already stated that the anchorage at St. Helena is 
far more extensive and secure than at the Cape, in consequence 
of the latter being exposed at all times to tremendous gales; 
and hence, before its navigation was well known in respect to 
coast and season, the shores of the Cape were the voracious grave 
of whole navies, Camoens makes the spirit of the Cape, when 
disenchanted by De Gama, prophesy that it would be so. 


“ With every bounding keel that dares my rage 
Eternal war my rocks and storms shall wage ; 
Each year thy shipwreck'd sons shalt thou deplore, 
Each year thy sheeted masts shall strew my shore.” 


MICKLE. 


Such was the melancholy fate of the second fleet which was 
sent forth from Portugal to the East shortly after the return of 
Vasco de Gama. It consisted of thirteen sail under the com- 
mand of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, of which only six escaped from 
the ruins of the tempest which they encountered in doubling 
the promontory. It lasted, says Faria y Sousa, twenty days; 
one which it was so dark even at noon, that the sailors could 
as little see as hear each other for the roar of the winds. It was 


in this tremendous tempest that the celebrated Bartholomew 
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Diaz perished, who, as we have already observed, first discovered 
the Cape and named it, with a terrible truth of prophecy to 
himself, The Cape of Tempests. The well-known fate of 
Immanuel de Sousa, and his beautiful wife Leonora de Sa, was 
still more afflicting. On returning home from his government 
of Diu in India, where he had amassed immense wealth, the 
ship in which he sailed, and in which were his lady as well as 
himself, and 500 men, his sailors and domestics, was dashed to 
pieces on the rocks that jut from the head-land. The crew 
to the number of 400, including Don Emanuel, his lady, and 
three children, escaped, but almost destitute of every thing. As 
they marched through the uncultivated and desert country at the 
back of the Cape, some died of famine, of thirst, and fatigue ; 
and others, who wandered from the main bedy, were murdered 
by the savages or destroyed by wild beasts. The remainder 
were at length stripped entirely naked by Ethiopian bandits; 
while the wretchedness of the delicate and exposed Leonora was 
increased by the brutal insults of the negroes. After having tra- 
velled about 300 leagues, her legs ole her feet bleeding at 
every step, and her strength exhausted, she sunk down, and with 
the sand covered herself to the neck to conceal her nakedness, 
In this dreadful situation she beheld two of her children expire. 
Her own death soon followed. Her husband, enamoured of her 
to distraction, received her last breath in a frenzied embrace ; 
and, snatching his remaining child in his arms, ran with heart- 
rending cries into the thickest of the wood, where the wild beasts 
were soon heard to growl over their prey. Of the 400 that 
escaped the waves only six-and-twenty reached their native land, 
and carried the melancholy account of their companions. The 
story is well calculated for poetic illustration, and has in various 
instances exercised the powers of the muse of the Tagus. ‘The 
best poem upon the subject is that of Jerome de Cortereal. 

This interesting digression tends to confirm the superiority of 
St. Helena to the Cape as a sheltered naval station. 

“ The Cape of Good Hope, since it has become a British colony, 
appears, however, to have been considered as a more suitable ren- 
dezvous. Fresh meat, flour, and wines, can undoubtedly be procured 
there upon more moderate terms than at St. Helena. I know of no 
other superiority that the Cape possesses ; and I am firmly persuaded, 
if the circumstances of both climates, more especially the uniform 
and moderate breezes of St. Helena, were compared and contrasted 
with the tremendous gales to which the latitude of the Cape is sub- 
ject, at all seasons of the year, that such a comparison would lead to 
a conclusion, that the Cape of Good Hope is not only inferior to St. 
Helena as a rendezvous, but is of all places the most unsafe and the 


ae improper for the resort of valuable fleets.” (Introd. Chap. p. lxxi, 
XXii.) 
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This view of the subject coincides with the admission of man 
who have written on the importance of the Cape itself to the 
interests of Great Britain. 

General Beatson, in his capacity of Governor of the Island 
of St. Helena, appears to have exerted himself to the utmost 
for the benefit of the East India Company; and particularly in 
suggesting agricultural and commercial plans to diminish the 
heavy annual expense of the any wl in maintaining this im- 
portant station. A very excellent Flora of the island, so far as 
it goes, drawn up by Dr. Roxburgh, during his residence there 
for the recovery of his health through a part of the years 1813 
and 1814, is a valuable addition to the work. General Beatson 
was peculiarly attentive to the vegetable riches which the island 
displays; and lost no opportunity of essaying how far the most 
thrifty and luxuriant of its plants could be turned to a valuable 
account. He appears to have been particularly successful in 
applying the salsola, (salsola soda, Linn.) which grows in vast 
abundance, and in the most barren places, where neither corn, 
nor esculents, nor trees, can be made to flourish, to the purposes 
of barilla for exportation. If cut down in April, it grows so 
rapidly as to offer a second crop in June. 

The palma christi, (ricinus communis, Linn ) from which we ob- 
tain the genuine castor oil, in like manner engaged the governor’s 
attention, and induced him to promote its cultivation, as a mean 
of supplying the island with another very valuable article of 
commerce. 

The main attention of the governor, however, was directed to 
the agriculture of the island, which he pursued with great spirit, 
and success. ‘The Tracts before us consist, for the most part, 
of are published by himself in a periodical journal printed 
under his patronage and support, and which was entitled the St. 
Helena Register. A more patriotic step could not perhaps have 
been taken, and it seems to ele succeeded as it deserved. He 
strenuously recommended the plough in preference to the spade, 
which had hitherto been employed almost exclusively. In con- 
sequence of the abolition of the slave trade he encouraged the 
ingress ‘of Chinese peasants and labourers, who are chiefly se- 
lected for this purpose in Ceylon and various parts of the Deccan. 
To preserve a due supply of water in the driest seasons he imi- 
tated the Indian method of collecting it in its descent from the 
hills, in enormous tanks or reservoirs, so as to be capable at all 
times of fertilizing the lower grounds, in every direction, by 
means of openings or gutters. And to preserve the soil from 
being washed down the declivities of steep hills, he recom- 
mended the forming of belts around their sides as a substitute 
for the terraces employed by the Chinese upon the sides of moun- 
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tains too precipitous to be ploughed; an ingenious method which 
is still practised in our own country on the sloping hills of Dor- 
setshire. 

The soil and climate of St. Helena are ie | favourable to 
the different grains of Europe and of India: and, in conjunction 
with these, Governor Beatson set the example of cultivating 
potatoes, which appear to have answered very abundantly, man- 

el-wurzel, coss-lettuce, and various other esculents for man and 
Seneitie animals. Little is said about black cattle: for manure, 
as well as for sale to the shipping, our author particularly recom- 
mends extensive hoggeries. ‘The mischief committed by sheep, 
and still more so by immense herds of wild goats, in a count 
not secured by inclosures, proved so considerable, that he strenu- 
ously urged the extermination of both, and exhorted the inha- 
bitants to trust to a growth of hogs alone, or in conjunction with 
poultry. The trade of the fisherman, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, was at a very low ebb. He encouraged it, and raised it to 
considerable importance. He seems also to have aimed at the 
establishment of a public botanical garden in St. James’s Town, 
(p. 169), which we lament to find, from a cause not specified, 


was frustrated in its commencement. ‘The work of most labour, 


but perhaps of the highest benefit which this public-spirited 
vicegerent undertook, was to prohibit the use of an abominable 
and deleterious Indian spirit, and to substitute a good wholesome 
beer, obtained by the establishment of public breweries, from 
the barley whose growth he had introduced into the island and 
promoted by every encouragement. 

To those who preferred a condition of idleness and intemper- 
ance to one of activity and industry, such a system of reformation 
could not be received with a very hearty welcome. The sup- 
pression of this poisonous spirit, whose mischievous and unre- 
strained use ‘ had cost the Company more in the lives of their 
soldiers than all the revenue supposed to be derived from the 
duties imposed on them,” was the foremost evil complained of; 
and, in connexion with other changes, laid a foundation for a 
mutiny among the troops, which required all the energy, 
judgment, and intrepidity of the governor to overcome. Inflam- 
matory hand-bills and threatening anonymous letters gave the 
first indication of the approaching explosion ; and a vigilant but 
secret inquiry informal! General Beatson of the moment when 
it was to be carried into execution by the troops to which it was 
confined. He took his measures and regulated his commands 
accordingly. 

“« After issuing these orders, I left the Castle, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon; but, contrary to my usual custom of returning home by 
what is called the Governor's Path, I thought it. proper to shew, to 
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such as might be watchful, that the violent anonymous letter, the 
writing on the church, ‘A hot dinner and a bloody supper,’ and that 
on the castle gate, ‘ This house to let on Chistmas-day ;’ the one allud- 
ing to the festival dinner, and the other to my vacating the Castle by 
being sent off the island, had produced no apprehension in my min 

I therefore desired my horses to be brought to the Castle gate, where 
I mounted, passed slowly in front of the main guard, who were ee 
posed to be concerned in the intended mutiny, and proceeded gently 
through the town, stopping occasionally, and conversing with several 
persons I met. It seems that one of the most forward in the mutiny 
(Berwick, who has since been hanged) passed close to me. I did not 
observe him, but he was seen from a window, after I had proceeded a 
few yards beyond him, to turn round, and, in the most contemptuous 
manner, by his gestures, and the action of his clenched fist and arm, 
fully to express his desperate intentions. This information did not 
reach me until after he was hanged. 

“* About five o'clock in the evening I arrived at Plantation-house. 
I sent for Mr. Ford, the head overseer, to inquire regarding the cha- 
racters and disposition of the artillery and infantry stationed there as 
a working party. He assured me they were all good men, and that I 
might depend on them. Lieutenant David Pritchard, whom I had 
selected to take charge of this guard, soon after arrived. I desired 
him to inspect their arms, and to get the men immediately accoutred. 
I had previously ordered supplies of musket and rifle ammunition to be 
sent, which arrived before sun-set. 

“ The men of the guard, consisting of thirty-two, were then ordered 
into Plantation house; and as Captain Benjamin Hodson had been ine 
structed to fire a general alarm, upon the first appearance of commo+ 
tion, (which ualibaeed bring the volunteers to my post) I was certain, 
therefore, of being re-inforced long before the mutineers could reach 
me: and, under these circumstances, I had no doubt as to the issue, 
being firmly determined not to yield a single point, nor to suffer my 
person to fall into their hands. 

“ According to information I have since received, the mutiny was 
not to have broken out until the morning of the 25th. It had been 
settled by the mutineers, that when the troops paraded for relieving 
the guards, the whole of the regiment, joined by the main guard on 
duty, after seizing their officers, should march to Plantation-house 
and seize me: but, providentially, the measures I had adopted made 
a change in their plan: and the ringleaders seeing I was preparing, 
considered that no time should be lost, and therefore they commenced 
their operations within five hours after I had left the castle. 

‘* At half-past seven o'clock in the evening, I received a report, that 
the mutinous troops intended to proceed to Long Wood, for the pur- 

of getting possession of some field-pieces and ammunition. Upon 
earing this, although I did not know ous far it might be depended 


on, I sent an express to the Lieutenant-Governor ; in which I sug- 
gested the advance of some field-pieces to oppose the mutineers, if 
they should move in that direction. The Lieutenant-Governor lost no 


time im taking up an advantageous: position with the field-pieces, 
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manned by the guard at Long Wood; but, at the moment the ad- 
vanced gun was loading, the mutineers surrounded him and his party, 
and took them prisoners. 

“It was three quarters past nine at night, when the general alarm 
fired. By this time some of the volunteer riflemen, and volunteer 
artillery, to whom secret orders had been sent, had arrived; and by. 
midnight, the Plantation-house contained a garrison of 130 men, 
which I considered sufficient to repel the most formidable attacks of 
mutinous troops. On the ground-floor, every window and door was 

arded by three or four armed men. Parties of rifle volunteers lay 
behind the parapet of the roof; and the rooms on the upper floor, were 

repared to have been occupied at the instant the mutineers approached. 
rs. Beatson and my children were placed in security against musketry, 
in one of the upper rooms. It had been strongly recommended to me 
to remove them from the Plantation-house: but I foresaw, if this were 
discovered by the mutineers, it might perplex me: and as I felt the 
strength of my position, my mind was perfectly at ease, although it 
might not have been so if they had been removed from my own im- 
mediate protection. 

« After the alarm fired, a judicious movement was made from 
James’s Town, of parties of artillery and infantry to reinforce me; the 
former under the command of Major Kinnaird, and the latter under 
Captain Sampson, two excellent officers, who had both been extremely 
active in bringing back a number of the soldiers to a sense of duty. 
Captain Sampson halted at Red Hill, about a mile from Plantation- 
house ; and Major Kinnaird, about twelve at night, had passed Plan- 
tation-house, and took up commanding positions in advance, with 
field-pieces, and Captain Barnes’s company, and some other artillery 
men, upon the roads on which the mutineers must pass, in coming 
from Long Wood. Captaim Desfountain, with three guns and the 
volunteer artillery, oceupied another position in the rear of Major 
Kinnaird. 

“ Although Captain Sampson had expressed a confidence in his: 
men, yet I could not but entertain the strongest suspicions of the: 
whole of the infantry. I therefore gave positive orders, that if any 
troops advanced near my post, without permission, they should be 
fired upon. 

- About one in the morning of the 24th, as no firing had been heard 
in the direction of Long Wood, I began to entertain apprehensions 
for the safety of the Lieutenant-Governor; and about the same time 
two lights and a number of men were discerned, moving slowly along. 
the side of a hill, two miles east from Plantation-house ; which were’ 
supposed to be the mutineers advancing with cannon. Major Doveton, 
commandant of the volunteers, immediately dispatched two active 
men of his corps to gain intelligence. Messrs. John Bagley and Ken- 
nedy were selected for that purpose ; but very soon after, a black mes- 
senger brought intelligence that Colonel Broughton and his party were 

en prisoners, 

“‘ This information gave me at first some uneasiness, on account of 
the danger to which my friend and colleague would be exposed in the 
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intended attack upon the mutinous troops: but there was no alterna- 
tive; for however much I value the life of Colonel Broughton, I could 
not permit considerations of a private nature to interfere with my 
ublic duties ; nor to deter me from carrying into execution the plans 
had formed, which were imperiously necessary for restoring military 
subordination, and the peace and order of this settlement. 

“ At the same time I considered it proper to make an attempt to 
rescue his person from the impending danger. I therefore wrote a 
pencil note to Captain Sampson, directing him to advance with thirty 
chosen men to form an ambuscade on the left flank of the mutinous 
column, and to commence the attack, by giving one fire in such a 
manner as to avoid Colonel Broughton, (who might be distinctly seen 
by the lights the mutineers had imprudently with them,) and imme- 
diately after to rush upon them with the bayonet. Major Kinnaird 
was to support this attack. 

“IT had just given these orders when Major Wright arrived, and 
informed me the mutineers had halted within fifty or sixty yards of 
Major Kinnaird’s post; and had sent forward to offer the conditions 
on which they would surrender. The negociations were intentionally 
protracted until day-light on the 24th; which having terminated in the 
unconditional surrender of the whole party, the attempt to rescue 
Colonel Broughton became unnecessary. 

“ The first ii poate sent by the mutineers, were, ‘ that grievances 
must be redressed, and a promise given, that the soldiers should have 
regular issues of spirits from the stores ;’ to which I sent word by 
Major Wright, ‘that I would grant no terms; I could not treat with 
rebels ; i if they did not instantly surrender, I would put every 
man to the sword.’ 

‘“* Major Wright soon after returned and told me the mutineers hoped 
I would grant terms: and it was observed by some persons around me, 
that the life of Colonel Broughton weuld “ in great danger if the 
attack were made. To this observation I replied, that the mutineers 
having possession of the Lieutenant-Governor would be no security to 
themselves; and a second message was returned, apprising them of 
this resolution ; and that I would instantly order them to be fired upon, 
and the whole destroyed if they did not submit. Upon receiving this 
reply, they began to waver; and finally they proposed to Majors 
Wright and Hodson, that all they would now ask, was my promise of 
pardon: but this I positively refused; and, at the same time, informed 
them, if they did not yield unconditionally, that Major Kinnaird had 
received orders to put the whole of them to death. It was now day- 
light, and seeing a superior force opposed to them, they at length sur- 
rendered, saying they would trust to my mercy. 

* Of above two hundred men that sallied from James’s Town, upon 
this mad and desperate enterprise, only seventy-five remained together 


in the morning ; all the others seem to have repented, and returned to 
their Barracks. (P. 216—222.) 


We have dwelt the longer upon this subject because, unfortu- 
nately, mutinies have by no means been rare phenomena in the 
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island; and because we may expect, in the present day, that 
mutiny, disaffection, and revolution, will be not unfrequently 
attempted to an extent hitherto untried, and with all the machi- 
nery and stratagems of perhaps the most accomplished professor 
of the art that the world has ever known. 


Arr. VIII.—The History of the Origin and First Ten Years of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. By the Rev. John 
Owen, A. M. Rector of Paglesham, Essex, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 1165. Elatchard. London, 1816. 


"Tur institution of which Mr. Owen’s work undertakes to 
detail the origin and history has for several years occupied a 
large and important space in the eyes, not only of its immediate 
friends and enemies, but of a considerable portion of the whole 
civilized world. Its consequences, whether good or evil, are daily 
becoming more and more extensive, and the moment cannot be 
far distant, if indeed it have not already arrived, when the origin 
and early stages of this Society will be viewed by the politician 
and philosopher, as well as the philanthropist and Christian, with 
no ordinary interest and attention. Whether the “ crusade of 
the nineteenth century,” as it has been somewhat angrily deno- 
minated, shall terminate like that of a darker age in abortion 
and disappointment; or whether, as we sincerely believe and 
devoutly hope, the Society in question shall continue to live 
throughout a lengthened period, watered by the dews of the 
divine blessing, till its benevolent and exalted aims shall have 
arrived at their fullest consummation, is beyond the power of 
human calculation to determine; but in either case the volumes 
that narrate its origin and early history will deserve a conspicu- 
ous station in the records of historical events. At present, 
vast as are the dimensions of the Society, it exhibits little more 
than the foundation of an immeasurable fabric: to the labours of 
futurity must be left the task of finishing the design so Mi 
traced out, and completing an edifice whose base is only bound- 
ed by the habitable world. Should even the gigantic plan be ulti- 
mately relinquished, enough has been already achieved to fur- 
nish to distant ages a venerable and monitory ruin, the records 
of which they will doubtless be curious to retrace. But should a 
brighter event ensue, and such an event we humbly and hope- 
fully anticipate—should the zeal for distributing the Scriptures 
gradually become adequate to their acknowledged importance— 
should the sacred volume begin to be the cherished inmate of 
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every cottage and every heart, realizing the magnificent pros- 

ts of hol writ, and the united world be reduced to the obe- 
dience of Christ, the early annals of this catholic institution will 
assume an interest inferior only to that with which we peruse 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the primitive records of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

After all that has been said or written by or concerning the 
Bible Societies, it may be conceived that there can be little neces- 
sity at this late period of the discussion for our entering into any 
detail respecting Mr. Owen’s publication. ‘To this opinion we 
should submit, Raa for three reasons ; first, that the general infor- 
mation which exists respecting the Society belongs rather to 
the disputes in which it has been engaged and the local events 
and circumstances with which it has cam connected, than with 
its general history and origin; secondly, that the bare narrative of 
its res geste is its highest praise, and will be more likely to soften 
opposition and invite patronage than the most studied and elabo- 
rate defence; thirdly, that we are glad to adorn our humble 
pages with the annals of an institution, second to none in impor- 
tance, and to whose Herculean efforts the whole Christian world 
is beginning to look forward with immeasurable expectation. 

To those who revere the Bible Society it is a subject of pleasing 
retrospect, and to those who ignorantly or injuriously connect it 
with ideas of rivalry and competition it may be a useful article 
of information, that the origin of the institution was as honours 
able to the disinterested projectors as it has proved beneficial to 
mankind. Had any society then existed which could have su 
plied, we will not say the whole world, or even the British do- 
minions, but simply the limited demand of the principality of 
Wales, the benevolent individuals in question would never have 
conceiyed the idea of establishing ee has been since very 
untairly stiled a rival institution, 

For many years a great scarcity of Welsh Bibles and Testa- 
ments had been observable, and a corresponding eagerness had 
been exhibited for a copious supply; but amidst the six or seven 
societies then in existence, the pha Society for Promotin 
Christian Knowledge was the only one from which even a limited 
number of Welsh Bibles or Testaments could be procured, Five 
and twenty copies, which an active clergyman, in 1787, thought 
hunself highly fortunate in obtainin ane the Naval and Mili- 
tary Bible Society, were taken, he te us, from the depository 


pf the Barilett’s Buildings’ Institution. The same clergyman, 

atier soliciting twelvemonths longer, with money in his hand, 

for a more liberal supply, was at last obliged to inform his eager 

correspondent that the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 

ledge * refuses to part with more than 500, and those at a price 
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which altogether makes 5s. 6d. each. This (continues he) haa 
entirely defeated the design, so far as I am connected with it.” 

During the succeeding three or four years the demand had 
teenth. almost to remonstrance, till at length in 1791, it wag 
proposed by a benevolent clergyman to intreat the Society to 
publish 10,000 copies, with a munificent offer to receive and 
pay for 5,000 as soon as printed. So great, however, was the 
ignorance of the Christian world at that period respecting the 
scarcity of the Scriptures, that it was deemed a necessary expe 
dient to procure “a long list of names as a satisfactory proof 
that Welsh Bibles were much wanted, which the Society seemed 
much to doubt.” Security was at length given for 4,000 copies, 
and the Society accepted the proposals which had been made; 
but so many difficulties and delays still occurred, arising chiefly 
from the almost unavoidable want of information on the part of 
the Society as to the reality and extent of the alleged deficien- 
cies, and their consequent disbelief that * a large number could 
be got off,” that the benevolent instigators of the scheme seem 
at length to have retired in despair, leaving the wants of their 
countrymen to be supplied at some more fortunate moment, or 
from some more prolific source. 

Even when, in 1799, the Society at length liberally distributed 
no less than 10,000 copies, the pa was so rapid, and the supply 
so inadequate to the demand, that in many districts not a single 
copy was to be procured; and almost every where the disap- 
pointment was far more visible than the relief. Private clergy 
men, and even bishops, applied in vain; for as Dr. Gaskin, who 
seems to have been astonished at the effects, was obliged to 
inform them, twenty thousand would not answer half the 
demand.” 

In 1800 and 1801, a similar negotiation took place, but with 
a still less fortunate result; for though the wants of the princi- 
pality had become notorious, and. the applications for a new 
supply were urgently conducted by laymen and ecclesiastics of 
= influence and reputation; yet the Society, either having 

one its utmost, or conceiving it had done enough, decidedly 
declined any farther interference. In order to exempt as far as 
possible this measure from any appearance of inconsideration, 
and to vindicate the fair fame of an institution which during 
the whole of the preceding century had been a great and glo- 
rious instrument or the charitable distribution of the Scriptures, 
it should be recollected that at that period the demands on the 
Society were greater and more numerous than its funds could 
then supply; that those funds were pledged for various objects 
all of high and increasing importance; that the claim of the 
principality was but one among many, and that what she had 
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already received was probably her full average proportion of the 
Society’s benevolence. But these and similar arguments, whilst 
they vindicate the conductors of the ancient corporation, evince 
the necessity which existed for a sister establishment, to promote 
her designs and complete her labours. If with funds unequalled 
by any other charitable institution, and with all the advantages 
of the division of labour, to which we may add the invention 
of stereotype, the Bible Society, attending but to this one thing, 
has repeatedly found all the a presses in conjunction 
too dilatory to supply the increased demand for the sacred vo- 
lumes, what would have been the mortification of all parties had 
this accumulated pressure fallen upon the ancient Society, 
which was already inadequate to supply the comparatively trifling 
wants of a few Welsh counties? It is true, and we rejoice in it, 
that her noble revenues, her princely patronage, have most rapidly 
increased since the period in which an edition of Welsh Bibles 
was a hazardous and exhausting effort; but what proportion 
does this increase, prodigious as it is, bear to the increasing ex- 
pectations and demands of a re-organized moral world? It is 
well known that though the Bible Society had distributed in the 
first eight years of its infancy 431,939 copies of the nO a 
and not fewer than 301,394 copies in her ninth year only; yet 
in the course of her tenth year-there were delivered from her 
depository an additional $52,569 copies. Could any other 
institution, especially an institution on the exclusive principle of 
receiving assistance from one branch only of Christians, have 
supported such a load? Accumulate the revenues, and multiply 
the number of charitable institutions as we will, the world of 
misery and irreligion is still too wide for the embrace of human 
philanthropy. These wants may not have really increased, but 
the Bible Society having taught us to feel and pity them, has 
by natural consequence stimulated public liberality, not only 
towards herself, but towards every other institution professing 
to supply them. The Bartlett’s Buildings’ establishment has 
therefore derived from the Bible Society all the advantages 
resulting from an opulent and disinterested neighbour settling 
in the vicinage, who by draining stagnant marshes, unclo ging 
choaked up streams, and digging new and copious channels for 
public benevolence, has increased the value of property through- 
out the neighbourhood, and deserved blessings even from those 
who had no immediate connection with her operations. 

The candidates for Welsh Bibles finding, after long and 
mortifying delay, that their claims at Bartlett’s Buildings 
were deemed wholly inadmissible, and perceiving that 
means of the general extension of education combined wi 


other auspicious signs, the want already so great and painful 
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would be daily augmented, determined at length to solicit 
voluntary subscriptions amongst their friends for the purpose 
of distributing a new and copious edition. ‘The Reverend Tho- 
mas Charles, of Bala, having arrived in London and earnest! 
proposed the subject to several individuals, it was brought for- 
ward at a committee meeting of gentlemen connected with “ The 
Religious Tract Society.” At this interview Mr. Charles hav- 
ing urged his suit in behalf of his countrymen, a conversation 
ensued during which the Rev. Joseph Hughes, after express- 
ing his opinion that the want of the Scriptures was not confined 
to Wales alone, suggested the propricty of expanding their 
original idea into an extensive scheme for a general inquiry and 
distribution. These suggestions appearing highly important, 
Mr. Hughes was leiden to prepare in writing a connected 
statement on the subject; in order that the feasibility of the plan, 
and its claims to public approbation, might be fully ascertained. 
The interim was employed in procuring information both at home 
and on the continent, and in conferring with persons of piety 
and character, whose prudence might suggest useful hints for 
introducing the subject to public acceptance. ‘These prelimi- 
naries were so successful, shat upon the appearance of Mr. 
Hughes’s very admirable pamphlet, entitled ‘ ‘The Excellence 
of the Holy Scriptures an argument for their more general 
dispersion ” nothing farther remained than to give a reasonable 
time for circulating information, previously to convening a public 
meeting to decide upon the subject. 

At this meeting which was summoned bya circular address to 
take place on the 7th March, 1804, we are first introduced to 
Mr. Owen, the writer of the present work, and one of the three 
individuals who in the honourable office of gratuitous secreta- 
ries, taking upon themselves the ‘ burden and heat of the 
day,” have jointly contributed, by their disinterested and well 
directed labours, to raise the Society to its present summit of 
utility and estimation. If we say little of these and various 
other gentlemen connected with the institution, it is only be- 
cause we know not how to say enough. On this subject, how 
ever, we ought to remark that there is a particular defect in the 
work before us, which is this—that whilst Mr. Owen cheerfully 
affords a just tribute of praise to a large number of the friends 
of the Society, whose characters he often beautifully delineates, 
and whose labours he duly specifies, one of the chief actors in 
the scene is most strangely neglected. Had any other person 
than Mr. Owen written this history, the wisdom and intrepidity, 
the assiduous labours, and splendid eloquence of the clerical 
secretary would doubtless have been a constant subject of remark 
and admiration; and we, ourselves, should have thought it 
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impossible to write a history of the Bible Society without touch- 
ing them. In this respect, and this only, we have to lament 
work is im t. 

. The predicament in which our author seems to have been 

laced at the above-mentioned meeting is somewhat amusing, 

e had, jit is true, perused Mr. Hughes’s my w and had even 

resented a copy to his venerable diocesan, the late Dr. Porteus, 
but the project for uniting such discordant parties as were in- 
tended to be comprised in the projected institution appeared to 
his mind so iB 2s chimerical that he had taken little pains 
to understand the subject, and attended rather from eo 
revered name of his friend Granville Sharp amongst the list of 
requisitionists, than from any sanguine idea of what would be 
the result of the discussion. The first object, he informs us, 
that excited. his astonishment and curiosity on entering the room 
was three individuals of respectable ro OE whom from their 
dress and appearance he perceived to be members of the 
Sor of Friends; a class of persons whom he had hitherto 
viewed as having little concern for the Scriptures, but to whom 
he has made amends by doing justice to their exertions in this 
and other charitable causes. | ve 

The business of the day was “i gp convincingly explained 

by various speakers, but to these he confesses he gave but a 
** reluctant assent.” His prejudices were beginning to yield 
when the Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff, presented so affecting a picture 
of the scarcity of the Scriptures which he had himself witnessed 
in foreign lands, especially in his own Germany, that Mr. Owen, 
unable to resist the pathetic appeal to the compassion and muni- 
ficence of British Christians, rose to express his deep conviction 
of the propriety and importance of the object under discussion. 
His own pencil shall complete the scene. ! | 


dom; and to something like the return of those auspicious 
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+e “ Surrounded by a multitude of Christians, whose doctrinal and 
73 ritual differences had for ages a them asunder, and who had been : 
Ls taught to regard each other with a sort of pious estrangement, or : 
ye rather of consecrated hostility; and reflecting on the object and the : 
i end which had brought them so harmoniously together ; he feltanim- 
oy pression, which the lapse of more than ten yon has scarcely diminish- : 
i, ed, and which no length of time will entirely remove. The scene was : 
a new: nothing analogous to it had perhaps been exhibited before the e 
ig public since Christians had begun to organize among each other the @ 
ae strife of separation, and to carry into their own camp that war which : 
ee they ought to have waged in concert against the common enemy. To jf 
et. the author it appeared to indicate the dawn of a new era in Christens ¢ 
2 
ced of one ;’ as a consequence of that union, to a certain a 
fe. degree at least, ‘ the Word of God mightily grew and prevailed.’ ” , 
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~ Such was the peaceful unostentatious foundation of a Soci 
whose “line is gone out through all the earth, and their word 
to the ends of the world.” The designation ond the rules of the 
institution having been fixed at this general meeting, and more 
than s€700 subscribed as the first fruits of a hopeful harves 
Mr. Owen immediately communicated the result to his friend an 
diocesan, .who after a short delay stated his general a piobaiben 
of the plan, as well as the concurrence of several friends to whom 
he had dete it known. 

The internal organization in the meantime proceeded with 
much greater speed and unanimity than could reasonably have 
been expected from a number of persons of very different reli- 

ous views. A circumstance soon occurred sos was to give a 
ror complexion to the society. Mr. Hughes had been pro- 
posed and recommended as their secreta ut Mr. Owen suge 
gesting the great impropriety and impo icy of selecting a dis- 
senting minister, however excellent his character or eminent his 
talents, as the a of a society which had evinced a laudable 
wish to insure the patronage of the members of the national 
church, the whole committee, in conjunction with the mover of 
the resolution, amicably concurred in the expediency of appoint- 
ing a clergyman of the establishment as joint secretary to the 
institution, This d ment now appeared complete; but a 
member of the board having remarked that while the interests of 
the establishment and the dissenters had been consulted, the 
foreign churches were forgotten, Mr. Steinkopff was unani- 

ously added to the list. “Thus, in the 
plan of wise and liberal policy was e which has never 
needed alteration amidst all ithe unexpected accumulations of the 
Society’s affairs. 

A similar change also took place respecting the thirty-six 
of the committee, who being 

amongst all parties, were appointed to consist in future 
six foreigners, fifteen churchmen, and fifteen dissenters, from 
the various denominations at home. Mr. Owen accept- 
ed the office of clerical secretary on the resignation of the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, and Lord Teignmouth accepted the appointment 
of president ‘with an alacrity that furnished a pledge of his future 
conduct and exertions. ‘his judicious appointment was sug- 
ted to Mr. Owen by Bishop Porteus, who the very day after 
Teignmouth’s nomination tendered his own name, with 
that of the Bishop of Durham, as friends and liberal subseribers 
to truer oe and before the sid of the ensuing month both 


eve ror with the bishops of Exeter (now Salis- 
bury) areye St. vid’s, accepted respectively the office of: vice- 
presidents to the Society, 
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_ 'Toevery churchman it must be as pleasing as to the Society it 
was beneficial, that such effectual precaution was taken from the 
moment of its existence to avoid both the reality and the appear- 
ance of any sectarian tendency. 

_ Having thus traced the progress of this institution from the 
first tender germ to the moment in which it became a strong 
and well-developed plant, ready to expand with the influences 
of public favour into full Juxuriance and fragrancy, we must 
sketch the future stages of its growth with a very rapid pencil, 

nting to our readers but a few scattered specimens of the 
salutary fruit which it was destined to bear for the healing of 
the nations, Availing himself for the sake of order of certain 
perceptible, though not very strongly defined stages of the So- 
ciety’s progress, Mr. Owen has divided his work into three dis- 
tinct periods; each of which he subdivides into annual details, 
so that under the date of each successive year he wee nar- 
rates the current operations throughout the world. In abridg- 
ing what is itself an abridgment, it would of course be imprac- 
ticable for us to follow him through this annual progress; we 
must therefore be content to notice only his three principal 
periods ; selecting and bringing together from each of the various 
chapters comprised under one division the chief facts belonging 
to each particular subject. 

The first division comprises the space of five years, from the 
formation of the Society in the spring of 1804, to the corre- 
sponding period of 1809. Amidst the various and simultaneous: 
objects immediately entered upon by the committee, the supply 
of the United Kingdom constituted a conspicuous item. It was 
a remarkable, and, we might add, a providentially disposed con- 
currence that stereotype ate which, though invented some 
youre before, had not till recently attained its perfection, should 

ve just gained the important sanction of the Syndics of the 

Cambridge press at the very period in which the Society 
their inquiries respecting the most eligible mode of procurin 
ore supplies of the sacred text in the languages of the United 

om. 

e wants of the Welsh Provinces having given rise to the 
Society, a spirited order was immediately aed for 20,000 ste- 
reotyped Welsh Bibles, with 5,000 additional Testaments in a 
larger type. The superintendance of this edition was confided 
by the Syndics, at the wish of the Society, to the Rev. Thomas 
Charles ; but objections having been stated respecting the mode 
of orthography which the editor had purposed to adopt, it» 

€ necessary to inquire minutely into the affair. After 
much unpleasant discussion it was candidly decided that Mr.. 

Charles’s orthographical innovations, however excellent in them- 
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selves, were not expedient for adoption by the society ; so that 
by means of this and other obstacles it was not till the summer 
of 1806, that copies of the Welsh New Testament from the 
stereotype press vor to appear in circulation. This edition, 
which allowedly surpassed in correctness any that had ever yet 
been published, was hailed by the inhabitants, and more parti- 
cularly the pny with an almost incredible eagerness and 
delight. ‘The copies were mney carried off in triumph, and 
every sacrifice was made by the labouring classes of the inha- 
bitants to obtain leisure for their perusal. That the want of the 
Welsh Scriptures was very great, and such as peremptorily 
demanded the institution of a new society to supply them, may 
be learned from the fact that in addition to a ver impres- 
sion from Bartlett’s Buildings, the Bible Society re ny oe rint- 
ed previously to the close of 1815, no less than 46,242 Welsh 
Bibles, and 81,178 Testaments ; and this for the use of a coun- 
try where it had been confidently supposed that no considerable 
deficiency existed. 

During these periods several very extensive editions of the 
English Scriptures had been issued which, being committed to 
standing plates, and revised with the most patient accuracy and 
attention by rival sects, not only supplied the immediate wants of 
the poor, but prevented the circulation of heterodox and un- 
authorised versions, and gave an earnest of a future supply as 
long as the plates should remain fit for service. 

Ireland in the mean time had not been forgotten, but had 
obtained assistance at once proportionate to the urgency of her. 
wants, and to the claim which she possessed upon the liberality. 
of the sister kingdom. ; 

But amongst all the domestic operations of the society, none 
were attended with greater success, or gave rise to more 
and unclouded satisfaction, than the extension of their labours to 
the Highlands of Scotland, where amidst a numerous though 
scattered population in which the Gaelic language was almost 
exclusively employed, it was found impossible to procure com- 
plete copies of the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue, except 
at an expense which almost wholly precluded their circulation. 
In the Island of Sky, which alone contained 15,000 persons, 
scarcely one Gaelic Bible was to be found, and in many other 
parts the deficiency was almost equally visible. No sooner 
therefore was the Bible Society’s edition complete, than the’ 
people, animated with the intelligence which was communicated; 
from the pulpits of their ministers, eagerly applied for copies, 
and almost immediately bought up one half of the impression. 
The version employed was the text which had been accredited, 
and used by the Society in Scotland for Promoting Christin, 
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Knowledge, from whom the Bible Society received the greatest 
kindness and ration; and being offered for sale at about 
one eighth part of the price at which copies might be at that 
time currently procured, it could not fail of obtaming numerous 


purchasers and readers in a community so moral and religi 


as that of Scotland. It should be added that previously to 
Stewart’s translation in 1769, on the subject of promulgating 
which Dr. Johnson wrote his well-known letter, no part of the 
Holy Scriptures had appeared in the Gaelic language. 

From the earliest periods of the Society’s labours, the impor- 
tance of inquiries respecting Switzerland, Germany, and Den- 
mark, had me apparent; and communications had accord- 
rs gee opened with various respectable individuals and cha- 
ritable institutions in those and other places. ‘ 

The German Bible Society which was first established at the 
Imperial City of Nurenberg, and afterwards transferred to Basle, 
arose from a statement of the religious necessities of Austria, and 
a consequent application on the part of a Mr. Kiesling to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for relief. ‘The committee, 
perceiving the inadequacy of occasional grants, however splendid, 
to afford a permanent supply, suggested to their correspondent 
at Nuren the propriety of instituting a local Society, on con- 
dition of which they promised a liberal remittance. Hence 
arose a society which amidst all the succeeding continental dis- 
asters continued to flourish, and to afford a comfort where none 
other was left, and which none other could equal. Five thou- 
sand copies of the Protestant New Testament were the first bene- 
fits conferred by their press, and on every side the effeets of 
their benevolent and spirited example soon became apparent. 

Stimulated by the conduct of the Reformed at Nurenberg, the 
Roman Catholics of Ratisbon commenced a similar undertaking, 
and issued under high authority an address so liberal, persua- 
sive, and devout, as at once to astonish and delight the whole 
Protestant world. This was not indeed the first specimen of that 
zeal for circulating the Scriptures, and that softened and con- 
ciliating tone towards Protestant communities which the Bible 
ee had begun to awaken in various members of the Roman 

ic persuasion. A somewhat similar and equally enlight~ 
ened document had been received a short time before from # 
ee in Swabia, and had induced the London 
board libe to confide to Nurenberg 1,000 copies of the Pro 
testant New Testament for distribution amongst such of theit 
Roman Catholic neighbours as should express a desire to possess: 
the sacred treasure. From this grant a circumstance inciden+ 
tally arose, which, by putting to a severe test the fundamental 
principle of the Society, ultimately ensured an almost unlimited 
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degree of public confidence and approbation. The Catholic 
clergyman in Swabia, for whose use the grant had been remitted, 
having felt gratified with the formation of a similar establish- 
ment amongst persons of his own poe at Ratisbon, very 
naturally applied to the board at peesarey to permit him to 
commute the Protestant copies for those of the sister depository, 
and no objection to such a measure being then i 
request was cheerfully conceded. 

On the arrival of this intelligence in England, the committee 
were reduced to a very painful embarrassment: on the one hand 
it was urged that the substituted text, though but a 
known, was in fact reputable and orthodox, being translated not 
from the Vulgate, but immediately from the original Greek, and 
that consequently whilst its adoption would tend ‘greatly to faci- 
litate the circulation and perusal of the sacred v Sena amongst 
the members of the church of Rome, no offence would be given 
to Protestants themselves. It was added that the credit of the 
rising society at Nuren was pledged n the transaction, 
and that a revocation of the grant would therefore cast a 
and unmerited stigma upon the infant eause. To these and simi- 
lar arguments the committee were not insensible; but on the 
other i steadily viewing the responsibility which they had 
undertaken and the necessity of avoiding whatever might be 
construed, however unjustly, into a violation of their funda- 
mental rule, or give offence to the jealous and contending 
ehurches’ of Christendom, they determined not to sanction the 
commutation. In order, however, while they supported their 
principles to give a mark of their liberality and friendship for the 
sister institution, with whose measures they felt. themselves in 
some measure implicated, several members in their individual 
capacities subscribed a sum sufficient to defray the expense of 
the Ratisbon which the Catholic clergyman. havin 


gratefully a , still retained his claim to the donation whic 
been originally voted. 
From this period the transactions of the Society at Nurenbe 
continued to attract a reasonable degree of public confidence -an 
patron and to foster a kindred spirit in various other districts. 
A friendty communication had from an early period been. sus- 
tained between this institution and the numerous friends of reli< 
gion in Basle and its vicinity, who, being unable to undertake a 
separate establishment, had hitherto connected themselves with _ 
the Society at Nurenberg. It having, however, appeared that 
the oy of Basle presented very great and peculiar advantages 
over Nurenberg as the centre for a German Bible Society, the lat- 
ter place readily consented to the transfer of the institution. , 
voluntarily expired a Society to which the parent, for such it 
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might be called, in London had always looked with regard as the 
first pledge of its benign influence upon the continent, and whieh 
it had therefore constantly assisted both with its pecuniary libe- 
rality and its countenance and advice. 

It was in the midst of war and desolation, and the daily in- 
creasing decay of commerce and manufactures, that the new So- 
ciety at Basle issued its first address, extracting from the very 
gloom and sorrow of the times the most powerful appeals, the 
most pathetic motives for the pious undertaking. Dang several 
succeeding years it was scarcely possible to obtain in England — 
regular intelligence of its progress; but from the reports whic 
occasionally found their way when scarcely a channel was per- 
vious even to commercial enterprise, it appeared that the Society 
amidst all its difficulties was still nobly persevering in its bene- 
volent designs, and relying humbly, hy confidently, on Him 
who alone could bring them to perfection. The copies of the 
Scriptures which it contrived to print and distribute were very 
numerous, and its exertions were peculiarly successful amongst 
the Protestants in the south of France, who but for this neutral 
unsuspected medium of conveyance must for many years have 
been wholly deprived of those religious benefits which British 
philanthropy had projected for all the world. 

The other European transactions of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society during its first lustrum must now be transiently 
reviewed. In reply to the circular queries which had been sent 
to Holland, the utmost gratitude and admiration were expressed ; 
but it being stated that no scarcity of Bibles had been felt, nothing 
farther was then atheriptedls and it was not till the overthrow of 
Buonaparte’s power that the subject could be safely resumed. 
From Sweden was received an answer of similar tendency, and 
which from the high and benevolent authority from which it 
issued seemed to admit of no dispute, so that it was not till after 
several years, when by the exertions of the Rev. John Paterson 
the mistake had been at length discovered, that the inhabitants 
of Stockholm thought it requisite to set on foot a Bible institu- 
tion. On the accomplishment of this event, the London com- 
mittee willingly tendered their assistance, and to the effects of 
this patronage may be therefore attributed the commencement 
of that holy flame which after vivifying the Swedish Provinces 
extended itself throughout the North to the very bosom of the 
Russian empire. 

At Halle in Saxony it was discovered that a depository, en- 
titled the Canstein Bible Institution, endowed with considerable 
privileges, had existed ever since the year 1710; and its con- 
ductors professing their willingness to assist the kindred exertions 
ef the British and Foreign Bible Society, their offer was readily 
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accepted. ‘This venerable establishment had printed and dis- 

rsed since its formation more than three million copies of the 
whole Bible or New ‘Testament, and, not confined to its own vi- 
cinity, or to the European continent, had extended its labours 
even to America and the Russian dominions in the East. One 
of the first fruits of its intercourse with the English Bible Society 
was the supply of the German colonists on the banks of the 
Wolga, where Bibles were so scarce, that every person, said a 
correspondent, knew at a hundred versts distance when a copy 
was to be procured. The reception of the sacred donation was 
such as Christians in a “ land of Bibles” can scarcely conceive. 
The Rev. Mr. Huber, who, for the purpose of distributing them 
personally, visited every village of this wild region, after de- 
scribing many interesting circumstances, adds: ** My journey 
was attended with trouble and expense, but I felt myself amply 
repaid by the joyful sight I witnessed, and by the many tears of 
gratitude which I saw flow. Indeed, when I heard many an ho- 
nest godly man pronounce his blessing upon the remote benefac- 
tors, I felt so delighted that I could have gladly made again 
this troublesome tour.” 

From Berlin the accounts were highly favourable; for by the 
influence and exertions of a single jndividnal, the Rev. John 
Jenické, a society was instituted, which having received his 
Prussian Majesty's cordial approbation and support, continued, 
in the midst of no ordinary difficulties, to extend the benefits 
of its aid and example even to distant provinces. Much ho- 
nour is certainly due to the conductors of an institution, which, 
amidst the calamities incident to war, and the oppressions and 
rapacity of a French army, could persevere in their purpose of 
benevolence, till at length, with timely remittances from London, 
they had completed no less than 20,000 copies of the Scriptures 
in the Bohemian and Prussian tongues. Both the existing want 
of these Scriptures, and the anxiety for a supply may be inferred 
from the circumstance, that a Prussian officer, finding the im- 
pression of the Bohemian Testaments necessarily impeded by 
the events of war, munificently purchased, at his own expense, 
from the depository at Halle, 3,000 copies as a temporary relief; 
and added a hundred rix-dollars more to defray the expenses of 
conveyance to the place of destination. To the society at Berlin 
many friends of religion in Hentai attached themselves, to pour 
a few willing drops into the general ocean of benevolence. __ 

The inquiries in Russia fully evinced the necessity of similar 
institutions throughout the provinces of that vast empire; and 
by exciting an ateneon 19 the paljerte contributed to those great 
effects which subsequently occurred. 

In Iceland operations were more immediately 
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‘efficient, and were connected with several happy coincidences, of 
which we cannot refrain from taking a transient notice. It ap- 
pears that in the year 1805 the Rev. Messrs. Paterson and Hen- 
derson, animated with the desire of promoting Christian know- 
ledge, had indulged the disinterested idea of devoting themselves 
as missionaries in India; but being precluded, as the Company's 

licy then stood, from admission into the English dominions, 
Fad arrived at Copenhagen with a view to set sail for ‘Tranque- 
bar. Having, however, been a second time disappointed in their 
benevolent scheme, they immediately turied their thoughts to the 
countries in which they had been incidentally placed. Scarcely 
had they begun their inquiries when the religious wants of Ice- 
land pressed. upon their attention. Amidst a population of 
nearly 50,000 Christians, almost all of whom were able and 
anxious to peruse the Scriptures, not fifty copies were to be 
found. This intelligence, communicated by Mr. Paterson to 
some gentlemen in Scotland, arrived by this circuitous route to 
the London Committee, who, with that respect for constituted 
authorities which has ever marked their progress, immediately 
opened a communication with the Bishop of Iceland, and pro- 
mised that in case of his seeing fit to patronize an edition of 
5,000 Icelandic ‘Testaments, to be conducted at Copenhagen, 
they themselves would defray the expense of one-half of the im- 
pression. 

In the mean time, without concert or mutual information, a 
religious society at Fuhnen had made a similar inquiry, and, in 
consequence of the bishop’s affecting representation of the scarcity 
of the Scriptures in his diocese, and the pious eagerness of the 
istanders for a supply, had determined to print, at their own cost, 
2,000 copies of the New Testament. No sooner had this wel- 
come and unexpected intelligence reached London, than the 
British Socicty agreed to add to their already promised grant an 
additional 500 copies; and thus, by a singular and simultaneous 
co-operation of two distant institutions unknown to each other. 
the original wish of the London Committee for 5,000 Icelandic 
Testaments was happily completed. In the spring of the sue- 
ceeding year (1807) 1,500 copies were dispatched to Iceland ; 
but the war between England and Denmark prevented for a time 
the transmission of the rest. Mr. Owen remarks, that these 
copies escaped during the bombardment of Copenhagen, and a 
consequent conflagration which reduced almost every thing around 
them to ashes. ‘I'wo bombs are said to have entered the house 
where the unbound te were lying; and the warehouse where 
the bound copies were deposited was nearly burned to the ground, 


no a escaping except that in which these copies were placed. 
he distribution of the 1,500 Testaments was so judiciously 
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and impartially managed as to secure an equal and _ seasonable 
supply; and the pleasure with which this portion of the Scrip- 
tures was every where received, suggested the propriety of taking 
a still further step on behalf of this almost forgotten portion of 
the Christian world, by presenting them with an edition of the 
whole revealed will of God. For this purpose £’300 had been 
promised, and other measures taken, when, in consequence of 
increasing hostilities, Mr. Paterson was obliged to leave Den- 
mark in order to find shelter in a friendly or neutral country. 
Yet even this removal, inauspicious as it thus appeared, was but 
another of those happy concurrences with which the history of 
the Bible Society abounds, since it gave rise to that religious zeal 
and those effective institutions in the north of Europe, to the pro- 
gress of which we shall soon have occasion to advert. It may 
be proper to observe in anticipation, that, some time after, 5,000 
complete Bibles, and an additional 5,000 testaments, were voted 
for the use of Iceland. Mr. Henderson conducted the distri- 
bution, and met with a reception very grateful to himself and the 
society whom he represented. All the authorities of the place 
expressed their gratitude; and a public document was signed, 
concluding with the following pious wish: ‘* May our dear 
friend, the Rev. E. Henderson, be abundantly blessed! may his 
exertions prosper, and be acknowledged ae 1e present and by 
every future generation; and may his labours be crowned in 
eternity !” 

These inhospitable climates were not, however, the only scenes 
of the Society’s exertions. Besides the copies of the sacred text 
distributed in the numerous languages and places already men- 
tioned, various editions had been printed in French, Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, and Danish. The efforts to acquire and diffuse 
biblical knowledge had been unintermitted, assurances of public 
favour and dignified patronage were daily increasing; a library 
of high importance to the institution had been commenced and 
liberally enriched; Wales and Scotland had proved their ardour 
by unprecedented subscriptions, and even Ireland had felt her 
want, and exerted herself beyond the most sanguine expectation. 
Several of the Society’s grants during this period have been 
specified, to which might be added, other large supplies of the 
Hol Scriptures to aiients in Goree, Sierra Leone, New South 
Wales, Gibraltar, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Canada, and 
other places. The prisons, hospitals, workhouses, convict-ships, 
ee schools, and other charitable institutions of the United 

ingdom, had partaken largely of the Society’s we Fo- 
reigners in general found their religious wants charitably sup- 
plied; but for no class of persons had the Society been more in- 
terested, or with happier effect, than for the numerous prisoners 
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of war in his Majesty’s dominions, who had hitherto been con- 
sidered as almost without the ordinary pale of religious charity ; 
but whose eagerness to obtain and peruse the Scriptures the mo- 
ment the boon was proposed to their acceptance, appeared a sut- 
ficient counterpoise for all the labour and expense which had at- 
tended the efforts for their supply. 

Whilst the Society was thus employed in Europe, the centre 
of her greatness, she had not failed to stretch forth, at the same 
moment, her liberal hands to the eastern and the western world. 
The very first application of her funds to the ee of a por- 
tion of the Scriptures in a foreign language, under her own di- 
rection, was occasioned by a somewhat novel and interesting oc- 
currence. Captain John Norton, a chief of the Six Nations in 
Upper Canada, having occasion to visit London on some business 
with the English government, to which himself had been a useful 
friend and servant, and his nation a long-tried and faithful ally, 
consented to employ his intervals of leisure in translating the 
Gospel of St. John into the current languages of the contede- 
rated nations. ‘The Mohawks were already in possession of the 
Liturgy of the English Church, and of select portions of the 
Old and New ‘Testaments, to the latter of which the simple yet 
sublime Gospel of St. John was likely to form an erediore = ad- 
dition: 2,000 copies in Mohawk and English were therefore im- 
mediately ordered to be printed. 

To prepare the minds of his countrymen for appreciating so 
great a treasure, the chief had prefixed an introductory address, 
which, for its simplicity, piety, and persuasive eloquence, could 
not but have secured the approbation of every class of Christians; 
but the Society, with that wisdom and firmness which have al- 
ways led them to decline every offer, however plausible or tempt- 
ing, that might interfere with their fundamental rule, instantly 
rejected the addition, and even ordered that it should be removed 
from the copies with which it had been inadvertently bound up. 
This translation was authenticated by the interpreters of the In- 
dian villages as very correct, and was immediately received by 
the natives with that eagerness and joy of which the annals of this 
institution furnish so many examples. The satisfaction occa- 
sioned by this eager reception was enhanced by a request trans- 
mitted through Captain Norton for additional copies for the use 
of the Roman Catholic Indians and others inhabiting the countries 
Jower down the river St. Lawrence. 

Having thus transiently adverted to the western parts of the 
world, we shall pass over the Society’s miscellaneous operations, 
including places as unconnected and remote as Buenos Ayres, 
the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 


Island, and many others, in order to point out the incipient 
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steps by which the present extensive system of oriental translation 
and printing arrived at its hitherto nears dimensions. 

It appears, that at the earliest period of the Socicty’s labours 
their attention had been directed to the religious wants of China 
by Dr. Antonio Montucci, who had just published an account of 
the Chinese manuscript of the New ‘Testament in the British 
Museum, and who offered his services to conduct the printing of 
this manuscript under the Society’s patronage, for the benefit, 
as he observed, of * three hundred millions of people!” On 
the receipt of this suggestion the committee opened a corre- 

ndence with various oriental scholars respecting the general 
character of the manuscript, and the probability of obtaining 
a circulation for the Scriptures amongst so jealous a people as 
the Chinese; and on both parts of the inquiry received what 
might upon the whole be considered favourable information. 
The expense, however, of the undertaking, which in an edi- 
tion of 1,000 would not have been less than two guineas each 
copy, combined with the propriety of still further researches 
on the subject, determined the committee to lay aside for a time 
the projected plan, and in the interval to turn their views to 
some more accessible portion of the eastern hemisphere. 

British India immediately attracted their attention, and the 
known favourable disposition of some of the Company’s servants, 
together with the aa the Baptist missionaries at Serampore 
for translating the Scriptures into the native dialects, seemed to 
afford considerable facilities for introducing the Society’s plan of 
operations. Already had these missionaries begun the work of 
translation into four languages of the East, and Dr. Buchanan 
had added the important information, that, under the auspices 
of Fort William College, the Scriptures were in a course of trans- 
lation into almost all the languages of oriental India; while 
both authorities agreed that European assistance was absolutel 
necessary for the accomplishment of these designs. This plan 
of tenella had been sanctioned and applauded at an early 
period by the Governor General; and Dr. Buchanan, in conse- 
quence, finding the public mind open to the ws gi had obtained 
leave to distribute in his official capacity, and free of expense, 
his “ Proposals” for its execution. The design received so 
great encouragement in India, that a sum of £1,600 was soon 
collected, which, with two donations of £1,000 each from the 
Society in England, appeared to furnish a flattering prospect of 
success. 

But the expectations excited by the zealous manner in which 
the Society’s first approach in India had been hailed were almost 
immediately disappointed, and the cause of the failure ought 
not to be concealed. The Marquis Wellesley, who had been the 
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liberal patron of learning and religion in the East, was no longer 
in office, and succeeding governors had unequivocally opposed 
every attempt to convert the Hindoos, or even to translate the 
Scriptures into the native languages. The effect of this oppo- 
sition was, that all official persons were interdicted coming for- 
ward in their public capacities as friends to the Bible Society ; 
and the utmost, therefore, which could be at present achieved, 
was quietly to commit the work to the missionaries at Serampore, 
with such aid and protection as could be afforded without offend- 
ing government. 

hilst thus in the East the clouds were gathering which con- 
tinued for several years to intercept those beams of truth, 
which, emanating from the Indian peninsula as a central point, 
it had been confidently hoped mw? 4 diffuse themselves through- 
out the whole of Asia, England, though too remote to spread 
its direct rays over that continent as widely as their influence 
was needed, still however continued to scatter scriptural illumi- 
nation. In addition to very seasonable supplies of English and 
German Bibles for the use of the army, navy, and indigent re- 
sidents in India, a fount of types for ‘Tartar characters was cast 
from a beautiful model executed by Dr. Adam Clarke, and ap- 
proved by several competent judges of oriental literature, and 
preparation was made for printing 5,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment in the Tartar language. 

Similar measures were also taken for supplying the wants of 
the Calmucs in the Steppe; a nation vagrant and nomadic, and 
for whom scarcely any thing had been yet attempted with a view 
to their conversion. Subsequently to the first consideration of 
this subject by the Society, it was ascertained that the Calmucs 
are but one of the three divisions of the Mongols; and that al- 
though the provincial dialects are different in these divisions, 
yet that the written language is nearly the same in all. In the 
year 1771 about 65,000 Sunllses speaking the Calmuc language 
migrated from Russia, and now live under Chinese protection ; 
so that there is reason to imagine, that on the completion of a 
Calmuc version, such as was contemplated by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and since transferred for local conveni- 
ence to the Society at St. Petersburgh, the sacred volume will 
circulate in a new and most important dress from the banks of 
the Wolga to the regions of China and Thibet. 

The only remaining oriental and partly African transaction of 
any consequence, during the infancy of the institution, was a plan 
for supplying an Arabic Bible for the use of those numerous 
Mohammedan and heathen nations to whom that language is 
familiar. The design was urged by the Bishops of London and 
Durham, and was a favourite object both with their Lordships 
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and the Committee at large ; but its difficulties were found to be 
commensurate with its importance. It appears, that in 18038 
Mr. Carlyle, the Cambridge Arabic Professor, had invited the 
attention of the public to the subject ; and had liberally engaged 
to publish by mhaadid an Arabic Bible, under the patronage 
of the Bishop of Durham and the inspection of a committee, 
without the least view to personal emolument. The motives by 
which he urged the undertaking were very strong, ‘ particu- 
larly the prevalence of the Arabic language in Africa, and both 
the nslificetion and the fondness of the Africans for reading 
Arabic books, as attested by the Sierra Leone Company, the 
celebrated Mungo Parke, Browne, and other respectable autho- 
rities.” Parke in particular had been very explicit in stating that 
the negroes were proud of their literature, and prized very 
highly the few copies of the Pentateuch, the Book of Psalms, 
and such other portions of the sacred text as were to be found 
amongst them. He had himself seen a slave estimated at twenty 
guineas given in exchange for a copy of the Five Books of Moses; 
and having often heard from the negroes “ the account of our 
first parents, the death of Abel, the deluge, the lives of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the story of Joseph and his brethren, the his- 
tory of Moses, David, Solomon,” or such other articles of scrip- 
tural information as they had collected from their intercourse 
with the followers of Mohammed, he “ could not but lament, 
that although the coast of Africa has now been known and fre- 
quented by the Europeans for more than 200 years, yet the ne- 
groes still*remain entire strangers to the doctrines of our holy 


religion 

T he unexpected death of Professor Carlyle, with some diffi- 
culties arising from the contract for the Arabic types, having ren- 
dered the completion of his projected edition very distant or 
uncertain, the subject was brought before the Committee of the 
Bible Society, who immediately commenced an extended corre- 
spondence with various respectable Arabic scholars and professors, 
in order to ascertain the most eligible text, and the best means 
of carrying their design into execution. As they advanced in 
their inquiries the literary difficulties of the 
more apparent, and the obstacles to the printing of Professor 
Carlyle’s edition being by this time removed, they agreed as a 
temporary expedient to subscribe for 300 copies, and to defer 
their own impression till a standard text could be fully ascer- 
tained. Their prudent caution has been justified by the event; 
for while the Polyglott version adopted by Carlyle, however 
respectable its estimation amongst European scholars, has been 

ronounced by high oriental authority very incorrect and imper- 
fect in vernacular idiom, the new translation of Sabat, under the 
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auspices of the Bible Society, has allowedly supplied this long- 
acknowledged defect in Biblical literature, and obtained the 
highest commendations both for accuracy and elegance. 
The revenues of the Society during these five years furnish a 
natural criterion of its growth, and the degree of public estima- 


tion which it had now attained. They are as follows, including 
sales of Bibles and Testaments: 


Second year .............. 8,827 10 8} 
Third year ...........00+6- 6,998 19 7 
Fourth year.............- 10,039 12 Of 


Hitherto we have viewed this excellent institution quietly and 
patiently pursuing its benevolent aims, and might have supposed 
that none would have desired or dared to interrupt them.  In- 
terrupted they were not, but assailed they certainly were; and 
though we deprecate, with Mr. Owen, the vexatious intrusion 
of this unhappy controversy as the subject of popular comme- 
moration and address, yet we agree with him in the necessity 
of touching upon it as a matter of historical and melancholy 
record. 

‘To this unexpected and unhallowed opposition the Society ul- 
timately owed much of its success, assuming by its means a space 
and interest in the public eye which it might never otherwise 
have attained. It grew like the Israelites with its persecutions, 
and from its very sufferings appeared entitled in the affections of 
men to all the immemorial rights of virtue in distress. We could 
not have consented to Mr. Owen’s suppressing this part of his 
History, any more, for example, than we could have forgiven the 
honest architect Smeaton, if, in his magnificent folio on the re- 
building of the Iddystone Lighthouse, he had passed over those 
frequent storms which impeded his work, and add a high degree 
of interest to his narration. Indeed, if we might venture to 
pursue so fanciful a parallel, the two structures had many fea- 
tures of resemblance. Both were intended as works of universal 
benevolence and utility, and to serve as guides amidst darkness 
and danger. Alike emblems of peace and unrestricted benefi- 
eence, alike cradled in the storm, they were happily for mankind, 
though vals to the mortification of captious and interested ob- 
jectors, both founded on a solid rock. Oftentimes for a moment 


the waves which beat against the base of each rising structure 
would break over its very summit, and seem to threaten or per- 
haps to have accomplished its destruction; but the next moment 
each would again appear rising in its former majesty uninjured 
by the tempest, and throwing far and wide its saving light, of 
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which the very storm that threatened the destruction evinced the 
necessity. 

The first attack which was made upon the Society was a pub- 
lication entitled “ An Address to Lord Teignmouth, President 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, occasioned by his 
Address to the Clergy of the Church of England; by a Country 
Clergyman:”’ which though, to use Mr, Owen’s remark, it was 
characterized only by the most “ extravagant weakness and unmea- 
sured scurrility,” yet, on account of its affectation of orthodoxy 
and zeal for the established church, appeared to the episcopal 
patrons of the Society to merit some consideration. A confe- 
rence was accordingly held at London-House, and a minute in- 
vestigation instituted by the prelates respecting the conduct and 
proceedings of the Committee. ‘ Show me,” said the good 
Bishop of Durham, “ that the Society has acted correctly, and 
I am satisfied.” The examination terminated in a most honour- 
able acquittal, with renewed promises on the part of the bishops 
of their determined patronage and support. 

As the Country Clergyman’s Address is now forgotten, our 
antiquarian readers may wish to preserve in their museums of 
curiosities his very liberal and enlightened theory of Christian 
charity. ‘* Christian charity no where recommends associations 
of discordant principles, combinations of men professedly at va- 
riance and in hostility with each other; but Christian charity 
enjoins that which renders all these elaborate societies useless ; 
it teaches and obliges Christians to be like-minded; to have one 
faith, one baptism, one speech, and one hope of their calling.” 
To this caricature of charity may be added a_ well-imagined 
fancy-piece of the dangers resulting from giving away Bibles, 
“ It is to be expected that every member of your heterogeneous 
Society will draw his portion of books for the promotion of his 
particular opinion ; for it is easily seen that a Bible given awa 
by a Papist will be productive of popery. ‘The Socinian will 
make his Bible speak and spread Socinianism ; while the Cal- 
vinist, the Baptist, the Quaker, will teach the opinions peculiar 
to their sects. Supply these men with Bibles (1 speak as a true 
Churchman), and you supply them with arms against yourself 1!” 
Ridiculous as are these assertions, the Country Clergyman is not 
alone in his opinion, for all the dangers which have been since 
augured to the Church from the circulation of the unsophisti- 
cated word of God inevitably hinge on one of these two points, 
either that our Church is not consistent with the Bible, or that 
the Bible is so ill judged a book, that the Almighty never in- 
tended it to be distributed without a corrective, or at least a 

ride, 

’ A second and more forcible attack was made in the succeeding 
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year to detach from the Society its episcopal patrons, but which 
ended like the former in disappointinent and defeat. ‘The Bisho 
of London having sent for Mr. Owen (who by his Lordship’s 
desire had before replied to the Country Clergyman in a pamphlet 
as splendid for its wit as convincing by its argument), informed 
him that he had been again addressed on the subject of the So- 
ciety, and was charged by name with misleading his episcopal 
brethren, and betraying the established church. This new 
pamphlet, which the Bishop characterized as much more severe 
and much better written than the former, had evidently given his 
Lordship considerable anxiety. He desired, in consequence, to 
see a list of the Society’s subscribers, and that Mr. Owen should 
“ mark with a cross those whom he knew, and _ believed to be 
members of the Church of England.” A private and confidential 
investigation took place amongst the prelates, and it was not till 
after a considerable silence on the subject, that the Bishop of 
London at length intormed Mr. Owen, that the writer of the 
yamphlet of which private copies had been sent to the Bishops, 
but which had not yet been published, proved to be their former 
opponent, the Country Clergyman ; and that he had consented, 
in the language of the Bishop, to make the amende honorable 
by withdrawing the whole impression. 

The last controversy during the period under consideration 
was far from being of so short or so retired a kind. Mr. Twining, 
who had just returned from Bengal, of which establishment he 
was the senior merchant, saw fit to address a Letter to the Chair- 
man of the East India Company, inveighing against the Society 
in the most unqualified terms, as fraught with great and immi- 
nent danger to the peace and safety of our oriental possessions. 
This pamphlet having produced a considerable sensation, Mr. 
Owen, at the suggestion of Lord Teignmouth, undertook a vin- 
dicatory address, in which he proved that neither the o/ject, the 
patronage, nor the proceedings of the Society, could justify Mr. 
Twining’s apprehensions. "The impression’ which Mr. Owen 
had sought to obliterate was, however, deepened by a pamphlet 
of Major Scott Waring; in which the author, alarmed at the 
phantoms which himself and Mr. Twining had raised, went so 
far as to conclude, that “ the most, and indeed the only effica- 
cious measures, are the immediate recal of every English mis- 
sionary, and a prohibition to all persons dependent on the Com- 
pany from giving assistance to the translation or circulation of 
our Holy Scriptures.” ‘To Major Waring’s remarks, as far as 
they mampect the Bible Society, the Rev. Andrew Fuller replied 
in the Postscript to his Vindication of the Baptist Missions ; 
which having been published the very day preceding that in 
which Mr. ‘lwining was to have moved a strong resolution at 
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the India House on the —s happily tended, with the other 
vindicatory pamphlets, to make him withdraw his resolution. 

We must not, however, forget two anonymous pamphlets 
which appeared during the controversy, and which ena been 
since specified as the respective productions of Lord Teignmouth 
and the then Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus’s letter exhibited 
such a happy mixture of argument and lively irony, as could 
have been scarcely expected from an author then in his 77th 
year. He assumed from Mr. ‘Twining’s own acknowledgment, 
that the Society had adhered invariably to its avowed object ; 
detailed the cruel nature of those “ dearest rights and tenderest 
feelings of the Hindoos,” which his opponent appeared so much 
afraid to wound; pointed out the innocence and excellence of 
that object at the thought of which Mr. ‘Twining’s mind had. 
been so greatly * oppressed with dread and astonishment;” and 
showed that there was no reason to deprecate in such alarming 
terms * the horrors of that dreadful day” which Mr. Twining 
had anticipated (how truly time has shown), would accompany 
the attempt to diffuse the knowledge of salvation amongst our 
Hindoo subjects. Lord ‘Teignmouth’s work was of a more 
general kind. Not content with refuting both by argument and 
fact the objections which had been raised to the operations of 
the Bible Society, and all other religious efforts in India, he 
entered into the general question respecting the necessity of pro- 
moting Christian principles as connected with human welfare, 
both in the present and the future world. Mr. Owen remarks, 
that “ had this pamphlet appeared in an earlier stage of the con- 
troversy, it would undoubtedly have superseded every other.” 

We are now arrived in the order of time at the second part 
of Mr. Owen’s work, in which the Society, which had hitherto. 
depended almost entirely on itself, begins to appear in a new 
aspect as connected with numerous and flourishing auxiliaries, 
and more than doubling its revenues in the course of a single 
year. Having thus traced the institution during its early stages, 
till the time in which it had become firmly rooted in public opi- 
nion, it cannot be expected that we should proceed with our. 
future admeasurement on any thing like so considerable a scale ; 
but must content ourselves with reducing the two subsequent 
riods of Mr. Owen’s work to one, (which will thus make another 
exact lustrum,) and selecting a few only of the more prominent 
features to complete our sketch. 

The proceedings of some of the earlier continental societies may 
be very briefly dispatched. In Germany and Switzerland, amidst 
the unparalleled desolations of the late wars, these peaceful insti- 
tutions continued to live and to advance. Basle, besides print- 
ing or purchasing almost innumerable copies of the sacred 
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writings, soon became the centre of many similar continental as- 
sociations. Socicties or committees were formed at Schaffhausen, 
Zarich, Chur, St. Gall, and ultimately in Wurtemburg, Saxony, 
Holstein, Swedish-Pomerania, and other countries. Chur was 
found to be a very favourable situation for printing Romanese 
Bibles for the use of the mountaineers of the Grisons; and St. 
Gall was equally important from the circumstance of the Canton 
of which it is the capital containing a hundred Roman Catholic 
parishes, the inhabitants of nine-tenths of which were not only 
permitted but encouraged to peruse the Holy Scriptures. Indeed 
the openings for the distribution of the sacred volume amongst 
Papists, both in this and other places, were such as could not 
have been expected, and must be numbered amongst the most 
happy and unequivocal effects produced by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. As early as 1812, no less than 60,000 
copies of the Scripture without note or comment had been dis- 
persed in Catholic Germany alone; and as a proof that this cir- 
culation was not unwelcome or unasked may be mentioned the 
fact, that out of 27,000 copies distributed by the Ratisbon insti- 
tution, only one hundred were gratuitously bestowed! The 
last-named society in particular had performed great and unex- 
pected good, all the numerous amicable and laudatory commu- 
nications which were received in England from Roman Catholic 
clergymen both in Germany and other parts, seemed to indicate 
the matin dawnings of that day when superstition and bigotry 
shall no longer exist. Nothing can be more gratifying to a 
Christian and Protestant mind than the honourable and magni- 
ficent congratulations which have been frequently uttered by 
Catholics of the highest reputation respecting a society, the 
fundamental rule of which is grounded on the prime and exclu- 
sive axiom of the reformation, and which might therefore have 
been expected to excite universal and undisguised hostility in 
every member of the Romish church. 

The Society at Berlin was destined to considerable struggles, 
but by means of that liberal assistance from London, which in 
eommon with other continental Bible institutions it had fre- 
quently enjoyed, and which was always regulated in a compound 
ratio of the poverty and wants of the inhabitants, and their rea- 
diness to exert themselves in doing to the utmost of their power, 
it contrived to complete very large editions of the Polish and 
Bohemian Scriptures, of both of which there was an urgent want; 
and by its exertions induced the committee at Koningsberg to 
mare 4 an edition for the pressing exigence of Lithuania. A 
national society tor the whole of the Prussian dominions has been 
since formed, to which the local institution has transferred its 
concerns. 
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The capital of Hungary also became in the year 1812 the seat 

of a Bible institution, and fortunately at the very time when the 

overnment of that country had _ conceded to the Protestants 
of the Augsburg Confession in Hungary, what they had never 
before enjoyed, the liberty of erecting a printing press. The gra- 
titude of the Presburg or Hungarian Society to the London 
Committee was pleasingly exhibited; ‘* Our + (say they) was 
the faithful disciple and constant follower of your countryman 
Wickliffe. From you the first rays of the light of the Holy 
Scriptures penetrated to us. Now after the lapse of four centu- 
ries, you are preparing again to confer upon us this gift, and to 
lay our gratitude under new obligations.”’ 

The return of peace, and with it the return of British influence, 
which had long been expelled trom the Continent, gave rise to 
various other Bible institutions, many of which, however, fall be- 
yond the period at which Mr. Owen’s work concludes. The Bible 
Society at Amsterdam is an exception. ‘The promoters of this 
excellent institution having prudently commenced with a plan 
for supplying the indigent members of the British churches in 
Holland—a plan which spared the fastidiousness of national 
feeling, were able as soon as the subject became understood 
and prejudice had subsided, to expand this limited design into a 
large national institution. The success of the Dutch Bible 
Society is witnessed by the long list of associated establishments 
which have rapidly sprung up in the neighbouring cities and 
districts, emulating by their zeal and sasldeiin that sister coun- 
— . which both by religion and politics they were naturally 
allied. 

The number of copies purchased or printed or printing by the 
several European institutions which have been as yet mentioned, 
up to the beginning of 1816, will furnish the most correct idea of 
their absolute and relative importance. 


Bibles, Testaments. 
I. German Bible Society at Basle, instituted 1804. 


3. Romanese (2000 in each dialect)... 4,000 
II. Zurich Bible Society 1812. 
III. Chur Bible Society 1813 
IV. Wirtemburg Bible Society at Stutgardt 1812. | 


V. Berlin Bible Society 1805. 
1. Bohemian, two 8,000 
2. Polish vids be be 8,000 4,000 
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Lithuanian....... 3,000 3,000 
VII. Ratisbon Bible Society 1805. 

VIII. Hungarian Bible Institution at Presburg 1812. 


Great however as were these effects, we have not yet done with 
Europe. A national Bible Society in each of the three northern 
kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, had appeared a very 
important object ; and we are now to see in what manner these 
desiderata were attained. 

At Copenhagen the ee osing circumstances for this pur- 

= were very favourable. Though involved in national hosti- 
ities, permission had been given by his Danish Majesty to Mr. 
Henderson to remain in his capital with unrestrained liberty 
of correspondence, in order to superintend the edition of the 
Icelandic Scripture ;—a mark of confidence which fully proved 
the amicable light in which that Monarch beheld the proceedings 
of the Society. But a circumstance still more favourable was dis- 
covered by Mr. Steinkopff, in the visit which he made to Copen- 
hagen. Amongst various persons of condition with whom he 
had occasion to communicate respecting his benevolent embassy, 
the learned and pious Dr. Minter, Bishop of Zealand, held a 
conspicuous place; from a conversation with whom it appeared 
that as early as February 1810, this excellent prelate had ex- 
pressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, (whom he affectionately 
addresses, as ‘* Praesul eminentissime, quocum Episcopatus curae- 
que gregis Christiani fraternum mihi intercedit vinculum,” and 
whom he supposed to be at the head of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society) his highest expressions of respect and regard for 
that valuable institution. Finding however from Mr. Steinkopff 
that this letter had never reached the Society, and that Lord 
Teignmouth had the honour to occupy that office which the 
Bishop had concluded must of right belong to the Primate of 
all England, he immediately addressed his well known letter to 
his Lordship, inclosing a copy of that which he had before 
transmitted to his Grace. Under such auspices, a public meet- 
ing was soon convened, at which the Bishop explained in a 
wy animated, yet judicious manner, the pressing necessity for 
such an institution, and the objects which it was intended to em- 
brace; and had the satisfaction to find his plan warmly and 
efficiently patronized by all the chief authorities, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical, and soon after sanctioned by the “ highest pro- 
tection” of his Danish Majesty himself. 

The circumstances did led to the formation of the Swe- 


dish Society may be retraced to. the early inquiries of the 
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London Committee respecting the religious wants of that ex- 
tensive country ; for no sooner had the deficiency, which was not 
expected, been fully ascertained, than a liberal institution was 
commenced at Stockholm, under the sanction of the King and 
Privy Council, for their supply. The exertions of this society, 
from its commencement in 1809, were above all praise. It 
immediately became the general depot for the Scriptures in the 
North; and before it had been eighteen months in existence had 
printed not fewer than 11,000 copies of the Swedish New 'Tes- 
tament, the first edition of which was all purchased before the 
impression was completed. In the meee year the number 
of Testaments was augmented to 16,000, together with 5,000 
Bibles and ‘Testaments on standing types: an experiment never 
before attempted in that part of Europe, and consequently not 
less interesting to literature than to religion. We might indeed 
furnish numerous facts indicative of the influence of the Bible 
Society on learning, were we not anxious to confine ourselves 
simply to its being the promulgator of the word of God; and 
even in this view it has produced a polyglott which eclipses all 
former attempts. It should be added, that the last mentioned 
Bibles, like the preceding Testaments, were bespoken long be- 
fore they were printed; and this in a country of which it had 
been confidently and sincerely asserted that owing to the paternal 
care of the government, there existed ‘‘ no want of that holy 
book.” 

Respecting Lapland, a similar assertion had been made; yet 
in the event it was found necessary for the British and Foret 
Bible Society to supply an edition of 5,000 Laponese New Tes- 
taments ; half of which the very active and usetul association at 
Stockholm undertook to distribute, and of which, greatly to 
the honour of the Swedish Government, the public purse was 
charged with the expenses of conveyance. By the zealous ex- 
ertions of Dr. Brunmark, three new societies soon arose in the 
Swedish dominions; namely, the Gothenburg, the Westeras, 
containing Westmania and Dalecarlia, and Got hland ; each un- 
der the protection of the Bishop and the principal functiona- 
ries of the province: and thus a way was eventually opened for 
that general national institution which was formed shortly after 
the period at which Mr. Owen’s work concludes. ‘The total 
number of Bibles and ‘Testaments issued from Stockholm is 
11,000 of the farmer, and 17,600 of the latter ; the standing 
types of which are still at command as soon as again wanting. 

A single anecdote may illustrate the conciliatory effects pro- 
duced by English benevolence in general, and particularly ie 
operations ot the British and Foreign Bible Society. hen 


Sweden was forced to make peace with France, and commence 
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hostilities with England, the Dalecarlians hearing the war-prayer 
ated as usual, demanded who were now their enemies. Being 
told that the English were intended by that name, ‘ No, no, 
the English are not our enemies, they are our best friends ; 
they sent us corn to sow our lands, when in our distress we 
had consumed even the grain intended for seed; they sent us 
medicine for our sick and wounded soldiers, and woollen blankets 
for our hospitals; and, what is more than all, they have lately sent 
us the Bible !!” It was added by Mr. Brunmark, that the Da- 
lecarlians thereupon requested their ministers to discontinue the 
war-prayer, which was soon afterwards permitted to be done. 

Connected in some measure with the Society at Stockholm, 
may be noticed the one established at Abo, for the supply of the 
Finnish Scriptures, the lamentable want of which may be esti- 
mated when it is known, that amongst 1,300,000 persons who 
speak that language, not one copy had been printed for the pre- 
ceding thirty years! The ardent spirit with which the Finland 
Society commenced was increased by the sanction and support 
of the good Emperor Alexander, who besides contributing 5,000 
rubles from his privy purse, remitted at the request of the 
Society a certain proportion of corn-tithe which had been for- 
merly diverted from its destined purpose of printing the Scrip- 
tures to secular uses; and to show further his approbation of 
their proceedings, allowed the importation of the necessary ma- 
terials for printing, duty free. ‘The society at Abo continued to 
justify the opmion which had been formed of their zeal and as- 
siduity; and though war and famine had but a few years before 
desolated their country, yet the contributions collected more than 
tripled the sum which the most sanguine person had ventured 
to predict. As the first fruits of its labours, this society was soon 
able to print with standing types (which were employed expressly 
with a view to posterity,) 5,000 Tinnish Bibles and Testaments, 
and has since proceeded to the plan of establishing auxiliary as- 
sociations throughout the whole of Finland. 

But amidst all the historical events which characterized the 
second lustrum of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
formation of a similar institution for the Russian dominions, was 
the most important evidence of the increased and increasing re- 

rd of Europe to that hallowed volume, the rejection of which 
iad given rise by just retribution to all the recent disorders and 
disasters of the Continent. ‘The London Committee it appears, 
iad some time before instituted such inquiries in Russia as had 
led to the discovery of the scarcity of Bibles, especially in the 
Baltic provinces of Esthonia and Livonia, where although for the 
last forty years almost every inhabitant had homanel to read, 
scarcely a copy of the Scriptures could be procured, and there 
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were in consequence 400,000 families without a Bible, possi- 
bility, as things then stood, of obtaining one. A handsome remit- 
tance was offered by way of inducement to commence a local 
society; but the warmest friend of the Bible could not at that mo- 
ment anticipate that liberal and spontaneous patronage of one of 
the most powerful monarchs in the world, who, by encouraging a 
similar design in the capital of his dominions, provided tor a far 
more equable and natural circulation of the Scriptures in his 
remote provinces, than could possibly have been effected by the 
most anxious efforts of foreign liberality or provincial association. 

‘The circumstances attending these transactions were gradually 
developed. In the autumn of 1812, Mr, Paterson, who had ar- 
rived at St. Petersburg for the purpose of regulating. the types 


for the Finnish Scriptures, eye occasion to observe the fa- 


vourable aspect with which the plan of the Bible Society was 
regarded by Prince Galitzin, the Russian Minister for foreign 
relations, determined to repair to Moscow, and to confer upon 
the subject with the’ Rev. Robert Pinkerton, with whose zeal, 
piety, and judgment, he was well acquainted. On his ar- 
rival at Moscow he found the city in a state of the greatest 
anxiety and apprehension, the inhabitants rushing in every di- 
rection either to repel the French armies, or to take refuge from 
their hitherto unconquered sword. In the midst however of this 
impending danger, Mr. Paterson and his friend began quietly to 
discuss the best future means for supplying the religious wants of 
a people who appeared at that moment on the very brink of ex- 
termination; and as Moscow, in which Mr. Pinkerton had just 
succeeded in organizing a similar plan, was no longer a practi- 
cable situation for the attempt, it was determined to transfer 
the institution to St. Petersburg. On his return to the latter 
city Mr. Paterson was unable for several weeks to procure ade- 
quate attention to the subject; the terrific sound of Moscow 1s 
NO MorE had suspended for a moment every thought but self- 
preservation or revenge. In the course however of a few weeks 
the alarm subsided; the public attention was gained; the objects 
of the Bible Society became understood ind approved ; and a 
select meeting was in consequence convened at the house of 
Prince Galitzin, to bring the project to maturity. Amidst the 
persons present were the Prince himself, with the archbishop, 
sara in. of the Greek Church, the metropolitan of the 
Catholic Churches, and other prelates, cabinet-ministers, and 
gentlemen of distinction, to the number of forty; all of whom, 
though of differing theological views, agreed unanimously and 
cheerfully to the proposed plan of an institution for the cir- 
culating of that volume which the very circumstance of this meet- 


ing proved to be the “ bond of peace and of true concord.” ‘The 
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Emperor Alexander had previously given the important sanction 
of his Imperial Ukase for the formation of such an establishment, 
to which he soon after added a donation of 20,000 rubles, 
with an annual subscription of 10,000 more. In the first year 
the funds of the new society amounted to more than 100,000 
rubles, and its prosperity has continued to advance and is 
advancing. Jews and Christians, Russians and Armenians, 
Catholics and Protestants, are stated to have all acknowledged 
that the British and Foreign Bible Society was the wonder of the 
nineteenth century, and the only adequate means which had 
been hitherto devised for universally civilizing and softening the 
human race. To the great credit of the Emperor and the go- 
vernment, it should not be forgotten that this institution at St. 
Petersburg was commenced at a moment of such extreme danger 
and fatigue as would in ordinary cases have been considered a suf- 
ficient excuse for postponing every measure connected with religion 
or prospective improvement. It is gratifying to add, that at the 
moment which the Emperor snatched from his army to affix his 
signature to the authoritative instrument for forming a Bible 
Society in his dominions, the last enemy was crossing the Vis- 
tula, and the deliverance of Europe was completed. 

In a short period after this event a kindred establishment 
arose in Moscow, with an important power, not assumed by St. 
Petersburg, of publishing the Scriptures in the Sclavonian dialect. 
Mr. Paterson in the mean time was equally successful in orga- 
nizing similar societies in the eastern provinces of the empire, 
and so high was the character entertained of our own society, 
that he observes, “ the object of my mission in coming from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was all the recommendation 
I had, and all 1 needed, to find open houses and open hearts 
every where.” No national jealousy was felt. * The British and 
Foreign Bille Society,” said the committee of which Prince Ga- 
litzin was the agent, “have acquired a sacred right to the ever- 
lasting — of the society at Petersburg.” 

The Russian Bible Society now includes as auxiliaries a very 
large number of establishments in vatious parts of that extended 
empire, most of which ere in a high state of zeal and efficiency, 
as may be seen by the following list of their undertakings. 


Bibles, Test. 


1. Calmuc, in which the Scriptures were 
3. Finnish (for the use of Finlanders at St. Pe- ' 
4. German, with standing types ...... 5,000 —- 
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Bibles. Test. 


7. Sclavonian ( for native Russtans)..........+. 5,000 5,000 
8. Dorpathian Esthonian ....... 5,000 
9. Revalian Esthonian ............ sidiesceatendl — 10,000 


15. Tartar (Gospel of St. Luke,) 5000 copies 


From Europe we must now turn our eyes to the American 
Continent, where for several years the operations of the Bible So- 
ciety have been exhibited on a most conspicuous scale. It will 
not of course be expected that we should detail the proceedings 
or even enumerate the designations of North American Societies, 
when we state that at the commencement of the present year 
their number amounted to more than 129, of which the United 
States alone included 112. 

Philadelphia had the honour of setting an animated example 
in this very excellent cause, which was immediately followed by 
several other towns and states, many of which received liberal 
assistance from London, and all of which were sufficiently ready, 
even in the midst of war, to acknowledge their admiration and 
gratitude for that nation with whom the benevolent scheme had 
originated. We can only say in general of these institutions that 
they fully justified the highest hopes and expectations which had 
been cherished on this side the Atlantic; and having made the 
most unexpected discoveries of the great dearth of the Scrip- 
tures, even where they had been supposed to be most abundant, 
proceeded immediately to print and distribute innumerable copies, 
which, says one of the Philadelphian reports, were gladly re- 
ceived, and * not in a few cases with tears of joy.” 

But whilst we most unwillingly pass over the very interesting 
transactions of these numerous societies, we cannot forbear re- 
minding our readers of one incident, which, though well known, 
is so characteristic of the good effects produced by this catholic 
institution, as to deserve a place even in this abridgment. A 
supply of Bibles and ‘Testaments, bearing the stamp of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, and intended for the use of the 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia, having been captured by an Ame- 
rican privateer and sold by public auction, the inhabitants of 
Boston in Massachusetts, indignant at the occurrence, determined 
immediately to raise and remit to London the cost-price of the 
copies, which amounted to £155 sterling. A subscription was 
accordingly opened, and so great was the eagerness both in that 
town and in various other places to shake off from their country 
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the disgrace of intercepting the streams of British benevolence, 
that in a few days the donations at Boston alone amounted to 
double the suin required, and might if necessary have been in- 
creased to almost any extent. ® Every upright mind,” said tliey, 
must feel the injustice of those acts which make a prey of the 
offerings of benevolence and enrich others by plundering the 

x. To aman of principle, that bounty which is designed to 

impart the light and consolation of religion to the ignorant and 
destitute, will ever be sacred. In the present instance, this 
bounty has been seized by unhallowed hands, and an object pe- 
a dear to Christians has been defeated. It is true we are 
at war with England; BUT WE ARE NOT AT WAR WITH HER PIOUS 
AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. ‘The Christians of England are 
still our brethren, their generous spirit we are still bound to 
admire, and their efforts for the improvement of mankind we are 
bound to aid and promote. The cause of truth aud virtue is 
ours as truly as theirs? and in war, as well as peace, our prayers 
and exertions should be united for its support.” 

The inhabitants of British North America, though neither so 
yrompt nor so united as their neighbours on the subject of the 
Sible Society, had for a considerable time remitted to England 

individual and congregational subscriptions, and needed only 
further information, and a correct understanding of the case, to 
induce them to mers local associations. A small society 
had been formed at Picton, but party, which had been so 
alert in England, had found its tortuous way to Nova Scotia, 
and had attempted to blast the fair and rising hopes of the 
American Continent. The effort was however ultimately as 
futile there as it had been at home, and by the firmness and 
good sense of the governor and principal inhabitants of Hali- 
fax, the “ Bible Society of Nova Scotia and Dependencies ” 
was most cheerfully ereeted and endowed, and was followed up 
by the approbation and affiliation of a large number of branch- 
societies, and _— after an important institution of the 
same nature appeared at Quebec. 

In the mean time the British Society had been exerting its 
genial influence on the frozen shores of North America, by 
printing from a translation of the Moravian missionaries an 
edition of the Gospel of St. John in the Esquimaux language, 
for the use of the Christian converts in Labrador. The reception 
of this portion of the Scriptures by the Esquimaux, and their 
consequent gratitude to England, were so remarkably cordial 
and affecting, that the Society saw fit immediately to encourage 
the translating and printing of the remaining Gospels; which 
encouragement they have since had abundant reason for ex- 
tending to the whole of the New Testament, with every rea- 
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sonable prospect of their bounty being fully appreciated and im- 
proved upon. The value attached by these interesting con- 
verts to the sacred gift, appears not only in their warm ex- 
yressions of thanks, but in the good use which they seem to 
hive made of the donation. ‘ Our people,” said they, 
‘take this little book with them to the islands, when they 
go in search of provisions; and in their tents, or snow-houses, 
they spend their evenings in reading it, with great edification 
and blessing.” ‘To persons like these the Bible is its own evi- 
dence, and a stronger one than the most elaborate scheme which 
human learning can devise. Grotius, and Locke, and Butler, 
and Paley, would be lost on a race of half-civilized Indians. 
‘To an unsophisticated intellect it is enough that the Bible bears 
sn internal stamp of divinity; that it teaches what no other 
beck can teach, but which when known is obviously of infinite 
importance; that it comes home to the beart; that it shows a 
man “all that he ever did;” that it irresistibly impresses the 
human mind with such prima facie conviction as nothing but 
a systematic course of sophistry and vain philosophy” can af- 
terwards erase. When the Elindoo, who had been enjoined to 
expiate his sins by watking several hundred miles with pikes stuck 
into his sandals, sank down with fatigue and pain beneath the 
tree where the venerable Swartz—our owN Swartz—was ex- 
claimiag with the voice of an Apostle, THE BLoop or JEsuS 
CHRIST CLEANSETH FROM ALL SIN, there needed no stronger 
argument to induce him to examine into a dispensation the very 
first doctrine of which was an answer to that yom question 
for which the horrid rites of Paganism furnished no satisfactory 
solution. 

If to these societies which have been mentioned in North 
America, we add a very successful beginning made in Jamaica, 
both amongst the higher classes and the people of colour, and a 
similar effort in Antigua, both which islands from the peculiar 
nature of West India policy might have been expected to be ver 
averse from the measure, we shall have discharged our debt on 
that side of the Atlantic, and may be permitted to return across 
the ocean to point out a few of the operations in Africa and the 
Kast. 

Of the former it may be sufficient to observe, that institutions 
for the distribution of the Scriptures had by this time been 
formed at St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, and the newly 
acquired islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, and their dependencies ; 
all of which were important stations, not ne | for supplying the 
wants of settlers and casual visitants, but perhaps for eventually 
becoming depositories for the whole of Southern Africa. The 
need for such institutions may be inferred from the simple fact 
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that in Mauritius—a Christian colony—many persons had lived 
to the age of 60 or 70 years without having ever seena Bible! | 
Under the head of Africa it may be also mentioned, that from 
various communications with celebrated travellers and scholars, 
amongst whom were Viscount Valentia and Mr. Salt, the im- 
portance of an Ethiopic version of the Scriptures for the inhabi- 
tants of Abyssinia was so well ascertained that steps were imme- 
diately taken for affording at least a part of the sacred writings 
in that language. Information however being subsequently re- 
ceived that under the direction of Mons. Asselin, an eminent 
oriental scholar, and French Chargé d’ Affaires at Grand Cairo, 
a translation had commenced in the Amharic or vulgar dialect of 
Abyssinia, (the Ethiopic being the learned language,) the So- 
ciety opened a correspondence with him on the pais Hi and we 
may expect soon to see the whole of the sacred volume in that 
extensively spoken language in which no part of it has ever yet 
pe rom Africa we turn to Asia, which deserves, and we regret 
it cannot receive, a considerably detailed notice. During the time 
in which, as was before mentioned, the Bengal government saw fit 
to discourage Christianity in the East, Dr. Melnuse and Mr, 
Brown, anticipating the probable dissolution of Fort William, had 
provided as far as seemed practicable against the loss which would 
result to sacred literature from the dispersion of so many learned 
natives, by laying the foundation of a magnificent plan to retain 
them with a view to the translation of the Scriptures into 
fifteen oriental dialects. Difficulties, however, of various kinds 
every moment occurred; so that it was not till a considerable 
time after the dissolution of the College, and when Mr. Brown 
was fully able to communicate the specific information that bi- 
blical translation had commenced, and was regularly and cor- 
a going on, that the Society in London thought itself jus- 
tified in granting pecuniary assistance. From this moment 
however the remittances became liberal and systematic; and 
tended, with the high tone of promise and encouragement with 
which they were invariably accompanied, to animate the h 
and increase the endeavours of men who were labouring under 
no common difficulties and obstructions. peel 
_ At length, after surmounting numerous impediments, a cor- 
responding committee was formed at Calcutta on that general 
lan of union and co-operation which had been long urged 
. the British Society, and which finally tended in Indi 
as elsewhere, to strengthen and enlarge the boundaries of the 
system. From this time the proceedings in that quarter begen 
to assume a regular and organized ap ce. Qne of the first 
objects of the institution was the establishment of a Biblical re- 
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itory, for supplying Bibles in all languages; and the propriety 
ae sufficient! it is thes 
not a single copy of the original, or even a French translation, 
was to be purchased in the whole peninsula of Indial* The 
clamour which had been raised against the Bible and its friends 
soon subsided; the operations of the Society were now unders, 
stood and approved; persons of every rank came forward in its 
support, and the assistance of the institution at home, with the 
co-operation of the various classes of missionaries in India, 
seemed to have secured its future permanence and repose. | 
Bright as were these prospects, the year 1812 was clouded by 
several adverse events. Of these one of the first was the we 
known fire in the printing-house at Serampore, which consumed 
property to the amount of £10,000, amongst which was European 
per of the value of £3,000, half of which had been intended 
for the printing of the Scriptures. But great as was this loss, 
it might be repaired: fortunately the steel punches, to replace 
which would have occupied several years, were preserved, and 
so great was the labour and alacrity of the missionaries, ‘so un- 
subdued their perseverance, that in a single month after the 
event, they had cast from the melted metal new founts of types 
in nine lang and were enabled to pursue their beloved em- 
ployment as though nothing adverse had occurred. The Bible 
Society in England, immediately on the receipt of the intelli- 
_ voted a supply of paper equal to that on which the 
riptures were to have been printed; and such was the commise- 
ration and liberality of the Christian world on the occasion, that 
z£11,000 were shortly subscribed, and the directors of the mission 
were actually obliged tocheck the superfluity of public benevolence. 
But other losses could not be so easily repaired. Dr. Leyden 
the late professor of Hindostannee in the college of Fort 
William, and who had undertaken the translation of the Scrip- 
tures in the dialects of the Malayan Archipelago, had expired 
without leaving behind him an individual at that time capable of 
finishing the task which he had begun. In some of these lan- 
guages Dr. Leyden’s manuscripts were almost the only writings 
extant, and will be eminently useful as dictionaries and grammars 
to future students in the same track. | 
The excellent and indefatigable Mr. Brown, late provost of 
the same college with Dr. Leyden, and whom every friend of 


_ * That in other places as well as India, Bibles formed but a very limited ar- 
ticle of commercial speculation may be illustrated by the quaint remark of & 
merchant in Tenessee, during the earthquakes of 1811 and 1812, that he used to 
sell ten packs of cards where he sold one Bible, but that now he sold ten Bibles where he 
sold one pack of cards, — 
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the Bible Socicty had long learned to revere, had also rested from 
his labours ; though, happily for India, she found in his friend 
and successor, Mr. Thomason, a valuable substitute. 

Nor was even this the most severe stroke. The reverend, and 
beloved, and apostolical ae Martyn was no more. After 
completing his Hindostannee New Testament, he had travelled 
into Persia and Arabia, to prepare in the _ dialects of those 
countries a correct version of the whole Bible; and, with the 
assistance of a learned native, had just finished, during his resi- 
dence at Shiraz, that Persian translation, to which the King of 
Persia himself, in his almost Christian letter to Sir Gore Ouseley, 
has given such magnificent testimony ; when sinking beneath his 
labours he attempted to proceed to England for the recovery of 
his health, and expired at Tokat, in Asiatic Turkey, on or about 
the 16th October, 1812. Happily the work which caused his 
death has survived to benefit posterity, and will shortly issue 
from the presses both of St. Poitou and Calcutta, to diffuse 
the Lene 2 and the blessings of Christianity through the vast 
tracts of the Persian empire, and indeed through almost every 
region of the Kast. 

These losses, however, were not the last that within a few 
months Christianity in India was destined to sustain, nor were 
Brown, Leyden, and Martyn, the only victims to their oriental 
labours. Dr. Buchanan, who had, if possible, ‘* laboured more 
abundantly than they all,” sunk also like them amidst his un- 
finished projects of benevolence. ‘The want of a Syriac New 
‘Testament for the native Christians at Travancore, which he had 
himself so affectingly described, he had begun, on his return to 
England, as zealously to supply; and amidst great weakness had 
proceeded as far as the Acts of the Apostles, when he was sum- 
moned to his reward. In this case, however, the Bible Societ 
had the happiness to obtain the services of that remarkable self- 
taught orientalist Mr. Lee, to complete what Dr. Buchanan had 
begun; and, by his exertions, a Syriac version is likely to be 
attained, which will rank amongst the most honourable as well 
as useful and gratifying labours of the Society. 

The first task undertaken by the Calcutta Committee was the 
publishin of the Scriptures for the four classes of native Chris- 
tians ; and, as an instance of the diligence of all parties concerned 
in this — work, it should be ated that, notwithstanding the 
unavoidable delay occasioned by the fire at Serampore, the Baptist 
missionaries succeeded in completing the edition of 5,000 Tamul 
copies in considerably less time than had been specified in their 
original agreement. 

0 Calcutta were shortly added Bombay and the Island of 


Ceylon, The latter especially ought to be mentioned; since, 
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under the patronage of the Company’s chief servants at Columbo,’ 
and especially that of Sir Alexander Johnston, it has attained a 
highly respectable revenue, and proceeded to the most active 
and important labours throughout the island. 

We must not however in a from Asia, forget the two 
versions of the Scripture into the Chinese language, which had: 
Jong since attained considerable progress, and promise to diffuse 
the knowledge of revelation to three hundred millions of civilized 
people, whose prejudices have hitherto barred every other door 
to efficient Christian communication. Though they were then 
engaged in liberally encouraging the Rev. Joshua Merckatie at 
Serampore in his arduous undertaking, the Society by no means 
felt themselves precluded from stretching forth their hand also to 
the Rev. Robert Morrison, at Canton ; justly considering, with 
these illustrious orientalists themselves, that by the contempora 
labours of two persons, the translation would be brought had 
nearer perfection, and in a much shorter time, than by various 
single and unassisted efforts. Mr. Morrison’s Chinese ‘Testa~ 
ment passed through the press as long ago as January, 1814, 
and numerous copies have been dispe in Java and other 
places. 

Such is the outline, and but the outline, of the effects produced: 


by the British and Foreign Bible Society abroad ; of its exer- 
tions, or its success at home, we are unable to give even a sketch, 


It is impossible to reduce its gigantic proportions to a miniature 


resemblance. When, however, it is considered that already nearly: 


SIX HUNDRED Bible Societies, independently of innumerable 
local associations, have been formed in the British dominions 
alone; that amidst the friends of the institution may be enume- 
rated ten or twelve members of the royal family, a large portion 
of the bishops of the United Kingdom, more than a thousand of 
our nobility, senators, and leading men in church and state, 
with an unexampled list of respectable individuals, less publicly 
known but not less zealous in the cause, and amongst whom may 
be reckoned a very large number of the clergy of the established 
church; and when especially it is pemmemniioneth that as long since 
as last May the Society had issued at home or abroad ONE MIL- 
LION, FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFIY-SEVEN THOUSAND, NINE HUN- 
DRED AND SEVENTY THREE copies of the sacred word, besides 
giving birth to unnumbered kindred establishments in every 
quarter of the globe; it cannot be too much to anticipate from 
its influence an effect the most lasting and important on the tem- 
poral and eternal welfare of the human race. Even were the 
machine impeded in Great Britain, many of the distant wheels 
wonld, in all probability, continue to revolve. The schools from 
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which French atheism issued over every region of the civilized 
world are proscribed and forgotten. The wise men of the West 
are no more. Infidelity can no longer pullulate, as formerly, from 
the presses of Christendom ; the sacred writings have pre-occupied 
its place. The gospel is foremost every where, Europe has learned 
from her sufferings what she was slow to learn from her mercies 
—that there is many a worse book than the Bible; and monarchs 
begin to find that “ Christian treaties” are better safeguards to 

ce and order, and happiness and morals, than the reveries of 
modern philosophists and politicians, These things are in the good 
old style, and encourage us to look forward to triumphs for the 
Bible Society equal to their labours. An institution so firmly 
rooted in public opinion, which has been able to produce for the 
Jast two years a revenue little short of A HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS per annum, and which has been the means of printing 
or circulating, in part or in whole, the sacred Scriptures in not 
less than sixTy-TuREE different languages and dialects, cannot, 
we conceive, be in much danger. Indeed, had it been possible to 
reason down an institution so evidently laudable in its object and 
unexceptionable in its administration, that effect had been pro- 
duced long ago. During the latter half of the period described 
by Mr. Owen, as well as during the former, many a ‘ bow was 
drawn at a venture,” and many an aim taken with deliberation 
to wound the Bible Society, and had there been a part the least 
vulnerable, though but a mere suture between the “joints of the 
harness,” it could not have escaped uninjured. | 

Scarcely was the attack of Mr. Twining and party forgotten 
and forgiven, when Dr. Wordsworth, Dean of Bocking, re-com- 
menced the controversy, and received an able reply from Lord 
Teignmouth ; to which he rejoined in a long elaborate letter, 
auguring from the noble Lord’s “ leaving his throne of state, and 
coming down into the plain” to fight the battles of the Society, 
that there was ‘“‘something more than an ordinary alarm in the 
citadel.” It happened that the Dean had printed the ominous 
words LamBetH Patace no less than three times in his letter, 
the subscription of which runs thus “ Lambeth Palace, St. Peter’s 
Day, 18101!” To this very intelligible hint Mr. Dealtry adverts 
in is vindication. 

** Do not imagine that his Lordship ‘buckled on his armour,’ and 
left his ‘ throne of state,’ because of the arguments with which the 
Society was assailed. No: it was ‘Lambeth Palace’ which called 
him to the field. He knew that this hint would be ‘tolerably under- 
stood" by many ‘a country clergyman,’ who is far beyond the reach 
of argument; and, like a wise man, he opposed name to name, and 
authority to authority. Your ‘ Heasons for not subscribing’ might 
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safely have been left to a person of my mediocrity of situation and 
talent: ‘ Lambeth Palace’ demanded rank and dignity. Dealtry’s 
Vindication, p. 228.” (Vol. i. p. 473, note.) | 


It was in the first of Mr. Dealtry’s replies to Dr. Wordsworth 
that he brought forward his celebrated allegory of the two rivers, 
and pointed out the absurdity of the arguments which had been 
used by a party * to cause dissention between two societies which 


* We are sorry to use this apparently invidious, but by no means gratuitous, 
term. It ought however to be universally known for the credit of the church, 
that all the controversies respecting the distribution of the Bible, as well as some 
others of an equally anti-protestant character, bave been the effect of party; and. 
that the majority of those churchmen who are usually considered as ranging them. 
selves on this side, are cither persons who have not seriously considered the sub- 
ject, or who are misled by that affectation of orthodoxy which the leaders of the 
new school have thought fit to assume, and not by any arguments which they have 
been able to adduce. It is easy to talk of amalgamation, heterogeneous mixtures, 
unnatural combinations, &c, &c.; and to those who from distance from the scene 
of action or other causes are obliged to judge of the merits of the question, like 
the populace at anelection, by a few cant or catch words which every party well 
knows how to distribute, it may appear sufficiently evident that they who talk 
most of orthodoxy are in reality most orthodox, It is easy, for instance, for a 
parish priest, who never troubled himself to circulate either the Scriptures or 
thing else of spiritual use amongst his parishioners, and who knows as little by 
experience of the price of Prayer Books and tracts at Rivington’s as of Bibles 
Seeley’s, to inveigh against the first person—suppose a bishop, who, really believ- 
ing that men have souls, is anxious that the defect should be supplied. It is easy 
again to make a staiking-horse of the church in danger, when nothing is endangered 
but the prescriptive rights of indolence; the orthodoxy of doing nothing and de- 
creeing that nothing shall be done. We are not singular in ascribing these things 
to a party. The late learned and venerable Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster, 
remarked in 181] ; ‘** From the time that an attempt was made to make a breach 
between our Society at Bartlett’s Buildings and the Bible Society, I determined to 
subscribe to the latter, to show that I did not belong to that party.” If, however 
we are incorrect in this judgment, we will at least give our readers a hint or two 
how to judge, if at any future time, an attempt should be made to set up a new school 
in the church of England. In the first place, it will be necessary to controvert 
the old fashioned doctrine that the Bible only is the religion of Protestants ;—not. 
indeed in express terms, for this would look like Popery, but in such language as, 
without committing the writer, can convey no other idea to the reader. It will 
be very expedient also to introduce a few leaders of the party into our old church 
societies, with a view of new modelling or new wording the peculiarities of the 
old tracts; or, better still, where a tract is very stubborn, of suppressing it, and 
substituting a new one or two new ones in its place. Then again if any periodical 
work has been long considered (whether rightly or not, is not the question,) as 
the standard of churchmanship, it would be excellent good policy to have a new 
edition and commence a “‘ new series.” Many an honest country curate, or 
equally honest country gentleman, would swallow the new doctrine on the faith 
of the old name, without taking the trouble to recollect that the work was stulti-~ 
fying its former self in every page. The thirty-nine articles must not, for decency’s 
sake, be openly oppugned, though as they have undeniably given much occasion 
of triumph to the methodists both in and out of the church, they may be = 
softened down as often as they are inconsistent with the new doctrine. Should 
anew school be ever established, and gain sufficient confidence, we should not 
absolutely despair of seeing the antiquated language, and still more antiquated 
tenets of the Homilies, exploded; and some modern course of good o ox 
Bampton Lectures substituted in their place, In many cases a slight correction 
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ought to have been ever viewed as mutually assistant. The Rev. 
W. Ward also, in an eloquent and conciliatory pamphlet, under 

ad to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” advocated the same cause, and proved, by the 
recent augmentation of the Society’s funds, as well as by the ge- 
neral increase in the circulation of the Scriptures, that the soci- 
eties were allies and not rivals, With reference to the inability. 
of the elder society to supply the demand, it was impossible to 
nullify such simple facts as the following: ‘Had you visited 
Ireland before the institution of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the different societies it has given rise to in that 
country, you might have travelled from the Giant’s Causeway to 
Bantry Bay, from one extremity of the kingdom to the other, 
and (avoiding the chief towns) visited every cabin in your way, 
without finding, Tee three hundred perfect Bibles among three 
millions of people. I speak from personal knowledge of the 
country.” 

The circumstance of the formation of an Auxiliary Society at 
Cambridge, brought forward a new and very pertinacious oppo- 
nent in the person of Dr. Marsh, whose address to the University 
Senate, on that occasion, gave rise to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s yery admirable letter ; respecting which Mr. Owen does 
not by any means exaggerate, in affirming that “it contains, 
within a small compass, a clear and satisfactory refutation of the 
charges advanced by the learned professor against the principle 
and tendency of this institution. The style is chaste; the senti- 
ments are pious and liberal; and the letter is characterized 
throughout by such a tone of candour and urbanity, as either to 
make the reader forget that he is perusing a controversial pam- 
phlet, or to induce him almost to be in love with controversy.” 

Dr. Marsh, however, was not the man to be foiled by a pam- 
phiet; he therefore manfully rallied all his forces, and commenced 
a most vehement charge in his far-famed ‘ Inquiry into the con- 
sequences of neglecting to give the Prayer-Book with the Bible :” 
a work which did not pretend to ground its arguments on matters 
of fact, or to show any real evils which had occurred by the esta- 
blishment of the Bible Society; but which candidly ‘confessed, 
“IT have appealed to no fact whatever; 1 have deduced an infe- 


might be sufficient ; thus for example in the eleventh article, instead of saying with 
the old-fashioned editions, ** Wherefore that we are justified by faith only is a most 
wholesome doctrine and full of godly comfort ;” we might read “ is a vile calvi- 
nistic evangelical dogma, and full of deadly poison.” Shonld however our 
homilies, articles, and liturgy, be thus modified, which we never expect, it will 
be seen who adhere longest to the old system after it is in disgrace. But we are 
wandering from our intention, which was simply to remark, that nothing but a 
party spirit could have occasioned, in a Protestant church, the vexatious and fri- 
volous controversy respecting the Bible Society. 
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rence by the sole aid of abstract reasoning.” Such an assertion, 
though obviously intended for a triumph, was tantamount to @ 
defeat, and was perhaps the most unlucky stroke that had been 
self-inflicted during the whole contest. ‘The advocates for the 
Society had treated the subject in a plain, mechanical way, as 
best suited men of their humble genius; their chief argument was 
circumspice ;” and consequently this attempt to discover mis- 
chief by the aid of study and dlelinsatiiiniocme had almost said of 
magic—in an affair so plain and practical that the whole argu- 
ment might have been enclosed in a snuff-box, cast an air of 
ridicule on every subsequent attempt against the Society. | 
Dr. Marsh had again the pleasure of finding numerous opposers 
to keep up, to his heart’s content, the spirit of the battle, and 
amongst whom may be enumerated Dr. rE. Clarke, Mr. Dealtry, 
Mr. Otter, Mr. Simeon, and Mr. Vansittart. As Dr. Marsh 
had insisted much on the necessary tendency of the Bible Society 
to injure the funds of the Bartlett’s Buildings Institution, and to 
diminish the circulation of the Prayer-Book, his abstract reason- 
ing was opposed by a select number of such facts as the following: 
First, that the Elder Society had lately increased its subscribing 
members in a very high ratio; and that whereas the greatest num- 
ber ever chosen in any one year from 1789 to 1811 was 270, the 
number during the last-mentioned year had been 869 !—a pro- 
rtion which continued to increase so rapidly, that in 1814 the 
ists of the Society exhibited an annual average increase of nearly 
five members to one since the formation of this rivad institution. 
Secondly ; taking an average of ten years, namely, five preeed- 
ing the establishment of the Bible Society and five subsequently 
to it, the number of Prayer-Books sold during the former period 
was 66,798, and during the latter 90,169, exclusive of 11,000 
additional Psalters. Comparing the first two years of the former 
series, and the latter two of the latter, the overplus was 15,542; 
which established the assertion made by the Bible Society’s pub- 
lisher, that since he had sold Bibles for that Society—-mark the 
effect of contamination—his orders for Prayer-Books had in- 


creased four-fold, * 


* To the remarks in the text it may be added, that the friends and supporters of 
the “ Prayer-Book and Homily Society,” the object of which is to circulate excla~ 
sively the Prayer-Book, Homilies, and Articles, without note or comment, are, in 
great measure, the friends and members of the Bible Society. The copies of the 
Prayer-Book already dispersed by this excellent institution are very numerous, and. 
the specific nature of its plan entitles it to the support of every churchman. Indeed 
the late controversies have more than ever proved the necessity of marking outa 
definite and exelusive object of attainment in oar charitable societies, in order that 
every subscriber may know the exact object to which his bounty is to be appro- 
priated, 
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It should however never be forgotten, that although these and 
similar facts were excellent collateral arguments, and highly 
pleasing to conscientious churchmen, they by no means formed 
the ground on which the Society rested its claim to public ap- 
probation. It was gratifying indeed to prove so a that 
the necessary degree of co-operation with dissenters not done 
harm but good to the national church; a result indeed to be ex- 
pected from the principle that a churchman, even out of mere 
emulation, were bios no better motive, would be as anxious “ to 
make his Bible speak” churchmanship, as a dissenter to “ make 
it speak” dissent. But had these points been less triumphantly 
proved, the propricty of circulating the “* word of God” would 
not have been diminished. It was therefore a master-stroke of 
policy to push the Society’s advocates to the proof of an inci- 
dental point, rather than the essential one. If abstract reasoning 
is to be employed, it should be confined solely to the consideration, 
whether or not the distribution of the Scriptures be a laudable 
object ; when we descend to “ consequences” we come to a question 
of fact, which happily has been decided by incontrovertible evi- 
dence in favour of the Society: but had it been otherwise, the 
abstract question would have remained the same. Wée believe, 
and every orthodox churchman must believe, that the Bible will 
assist the church; but whether it do or not, we freely say, the 
one is the word of man, the other of God; let the latter there- 
fore ‘“*have free course and be glorified.” 'To distribute Prayer- 
Books is an excellent act; to give a Bible is better; to give both 
is best, and this we are persuaded is the ordinary custom of at 
least the clerical members of the Bible Society. 

We must pass over the remainder of this elaborate controversy, 
with simply noticing the unwelcome congratulatory address of 
Mr. Gandolphy to Dr. Marsh. We really cannot conceive of a 
more cruel situation than that of a Protestant clergyman, and 
professor of divinity in a Protestant university, charged on the 
one hand by respectable members of his own church with de- 
nouncing the fundamental article of the Protestant creed, and 
sharpening his weapons at the forges of the Philistines, and 
claimed and congratulated on the other by a Popish priest, as an 
invincible champion for the church of Rome. Th 


ough both the 


public, and the Margaret professor himself, considered Mr. 


yhy’s address a mere pasquinade, under a fictitious name, 
yet the Professor attempted a defence, by urging some nice distinc- 
tions between apenas with dissentients and arguing with church- 
men. - This defence was however quite unsatisfactory, and Mr. 
Gandolphy ar fit to publish a second pamphlet, in a still 


more galling style. 
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‘«« However,” (says the Catholic priest, with a degree of sarcastic 
pleasantry, for which the professor's reasonings against the Bible 
Society had given too just occasion,) ‘ although I complimented you, 
in my first letter, on the manly manner in which you had surrendered 
this vital principle of Protestantism, I observe, that you are still 
wavering between the right and the wrong,—still hesitating before 
you finally renounce the untenable principle of your chur You 
seem to have clothed yourself in Catholic armour, unconscious of the 
banners under which you were fighting. But let us take in 
consistency, and our cause will never fail to triumph; having thrown 
away your own arms, as it is a Catholic weapon that you have seized, 
it is from a Catholic you should learn how to manage it.” 


Some time after this phlet appeared the Dean of Carlisle’s 
“ Strictures,” which, though of themselves quite sufficient to 
confute all, and more than all, that Dr. Marsh has written on 
the subject of the Bible Society, we mention merely to remark 
the desponding tone of the professor’s reply: “ I have long since 
abandoned the thought of opposing the Bible Society. When 
an institution is supported with all the fervour of religious enthu- 
siasm, and is aided by the weight of such powerful additional 
causes, an attempt to oppose it is like attempting to oppose a 
torrent of burning lava that issues from Etna or Vesuvius! !” 

After this effusion of oratory, we will not exemplify Buona- 
parte’s remark, that ‘* between the sublime and the ridiculous 
there is but a step,” by bringing into the comparison Dr. Malt- 
by’s work, in which he contends that out of sixty-six sacred 
books, only seven of the Old and eleven of the New Testament 
are fit for general distribution, and much less by adducing the 
most silly pamphlet of the whole controversy, ycleped a “ Prac- 
tical Exposition, &c.” by the Curate of Hackney, and of which 
the Bishop of St. David’s, with his usual * fervour of religious 
enthusiasm ” remarks, that it is a “most unjustifiable attack on 
the Bible Society,” that “ it is so destitute of the demonstration 
which it professes to give, so defective in its premises, so incon- 
clusive in its inferences, and so reprehensible in its calumnies 
respecting the church members of the Society,” that it may be 
safely left ‘* to its own refutation.” 

But enough of controversy. We had marked out amon 
our memoranda various facts and outlines connected with the 
domestic proceedings of the institution; but the subject has un- 
avoidably swelled to so great bulk that we must commit them to 
the flames, referring our readers to Mr. Owen’s work for the 
internal history of the Society during the latter five years of his 
narration. His notices of the formation and progress of auxi- 
liary societies are generally very interesting. e powerful effect 
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of these auxiliaries may be in some measure collected from the 
rapid augmentation of the parent funds, and the consequent 
increased capability of a those foreign objects which even 
Dr. Marsh allows to be excellent, and to which, if abstracted 
from domestic operations, he would be willing to subscribe; but 
the /ocal benefits of these auxiliaries, in that improvement of 
morals, and religion, and comfort, and social order, and charit- 
able feeling, which has usualiy accompanied their footsteps in 
every part of the United Kingdom, cannot possibly be appreciated, 
Among the poor especially, the institution of associations for col- 
lecting very small sums, either to supply the contributors, or to 
extend the benefit to others, has produced the most unexpected 
and undeniable advantages, of ehidh the reports for Southwark 
and Middlesex, where the system has been most fully carried 
into effect, are irrefragable proofs. 

We do not deny that this mode of operation requires con- 
siderable prudence and delicacy in its management, especially 
where female influence or juvenile subscriptions are encouraged ; 
but the legitimate inference from this remark is not that so ex- 
cellent and useful a system should therefore be abandoned, but 
that, in order to prevent even the suspicion of injurious results, 
persons of local influence, and who are undeniably friendly to the 
established order of things both in church and state, ought to 
enrol themselves amongst its most active friends and agents. It 
would be absurd, it would be wicked, and indeed it would be 
impossible, to teach the poor so unblushing a dogma as that 
associations for distributing the Bible are not good things; and 
it would be false, and impolitic, and suicidal, to predict from 
their operations any evil effects to the established government or 
the established religion; yet it is equally obvious, that if those 
who ought, from a sense of duty and benevolence to patronize 
such institutions and direct their movements,—the clergy for 
example, and magistracy, and other persons of influence in the 
nidibealilianyecteid, by their own coldness or opposition, 
resign, nay, force them into other and less proper hands, an 
inference may possibly be derived by such as can read facts, but 
not judge of abstract reasoning, very little to the honour of those 
whose general character and proceedings it would be a sacred 
duty to uphold. We allow that in this negative point of view, 
the Bible Society, in common with every oo charitable insti- 


tution, must appear somewhat ominous to those who think them- 
selves libelled when they are only excelled; but it would surel 

be an excess of courtesy to impede the extension of a great and 
undeniable benefit, in order to atify that avarice, or indolence, 


or irreligion, or callousness of feeling, or at best that mistaken 
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judgment and love for abstract reasoning, which we are persuaded 
are the exciting causes of all the unhallowed opposition to Bible 
associations, 

But we are not going to fight the old battle over again. We 
are quite content with enjoying the ovation ; and reterring the 
stability of the Bible Society to Him * without whom moshiete 
is strong, nothing is holy.” ‘The best evidence of the character 
of a charitable institution, is not its professions but its fruits. To 
these, in the case before us, we cheerfully appeal. A_ society 
which, besides cherishing and enriching other similar establish- 
ments throughout the world, and thus esis the fountain of 
supply to streams of benevolent piety wherever dispersed, can 
present in its Own name such a specimen of its exertions as 
the following catalogue, needs no other panegyric than that 
which it will inevitably obtain in the prayers and co-operation of 
every friend to Christianity and the human race. 


Editions of the Scriptures printed for the Society previously to Decem- 
ber 31, 1815. 


Bibles, Testaments, 

English, various editions... . 542,429 533,504 
Greek, ancient and modern ...... 5,000 
10,000 
Equimaux, 4 1,000 
Mohawk, St. Jolin... 2,000 
Ethiopic Psalter ...... 2,100 


Of these various languages and editions, which, with the assist- 
ance rendered to societies abroad, make up the before mentioned 
number of sixty-three languages, some we have already had 
occasion to notice, and some require no particular remark. ‘The 
printing of the New Testament in the native Lrish was an ex 

riment on the propriety of which considerable diversity of opinion 
arose: it proved however so successful, that a new edition was 
shortly wanted, and the demand at length became sufficient to 
justify the adoption of manning plates. The text used in all 
these editions was the accredited version of Bishop Bedell. With 
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regard to the Manks Testament, every facility was afforded by 
the local authorities, and it has been since stereotyped for the 
benefit of future generations. The bishop of the island officially 
notified the coaupletion of the work, and applied for 1,326 copies 
for cheap sale or gratuitous distribution. Of the edition in mo- 
dern Greek, the result both among the members of the Greek and 
the Romish church was very favourable. This language it needs 
scarcely be remarked is a corruption of the ancient Greek, as 
Italian is of Latin, and is familiar in most parts of Greece and 
the Levant. His ‘ Lowliness,” the Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, and cecumenical Patriarch of the Greek churches, ap- 
proved the Society’s edition, and gave full liberty to its circula- 
tion and perusal; and so highly was it esteemed among the 
people in general, that common sailors are stated to have tra- 
velled several days’ journey to obtain a copy. 

Several of the other languages above-enumerated were chosen 
for the purpose of supplying the numerous prisoners of war at 
that time in the United Kingdom, as well as for conveying copies 
to the parent countries and their colonies as often as modes of 
safe and effectual communication could be obtained. So great 
has been the skill and enterprise of the Society, and so large its 
field of operations, that, even during the blockade of universal 
war, Bibles, with its designation, found their way to every quarter 
of the globe; and to the credit of those who conduct the detail 
of its concerns, it should be remarked, that in every instance, 
amidst the greatest pressure and dispatch, such attention has 
been paid to the correctness of the text, the goodness of the 
ae and printing, and even the strength and neatness of the 

inding, as to render the existing copies a durable and respect- 
able supply for many years to come. 

In rt les we cannot but remark, that the more we con- 
sider the Bible Society, the more it gains upon our approbation, 
We see nothing in its operations but what is indicative of peace, 
and benevolence, and piety, and happiness. It may however 
comfort its enemies to know that this spurious charity ” extends 
but to one subject, without at all abridging our privileges as good 
Christians of quarrelling on every other. It is quite a mistake 
to forebode that nothing will be left to wrangle about in future, 
and that men will in consequence be obliged to tread one dull 
round of peace and harmony and mutual affection. Great as is the 
power of conciliation in this Society, we think it will not meta- 
morphose churches into meeting-houses, or meeting-houses into 
churches; though perhaps, like Yorick’s shillings, both parties 
may become smoother by mutual attrition. We own that to 
those who, with Dr. Johnson “love a good hater,” it must appear 
somewhat provoking to see an attempt made in this enlightened 
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country to find a privileged spot, a land of Goshen, where amidst 
all the plagues of Egypt, men may have “ peace in their dwell- 
ings;” where even the jarrings of politics may be “ left at the 
foot of the mountain,” and a Lord Castlereagh and a Mr. Whit- 
bread meet, as they did at Westminster, and even move a vote 
of thanks to each other, without an attempt to charm the dulness 
of a winter’s evening by one good pungent invective or reproach. 
Ata time too of universal peace, when our very newspapers 
stagnate, this attempt to reduce all men to the mere insipidity 
of fraternal regard must be more than ever unseasonable and 
annoying ; and as for the goodly avocation of critics and reviewers, 
we tremble to think what will be our fate when not even a Marsh 
ora Norris remains to arouse men from the slumbers into which 
they are beginning to sink on the subject of the dangers resulting 
from the operations of the Bible Society. If Quakers, and cler- 
gymen, and others, whose employmeut it may be to preach and 
promote — and concord, were the only persons concerned, 
we should not absolutely despair; but that men who ought to 
know better, that even statesmen, whose business every body 
knows it is to keep the world alive, should have entered into 
this new scheme, is not a little mortifying. Mr. Vansittart, whose 
conduct on other occasions we should ‘be the first to applaud, 
absolutely glories in his shame. Forgetting that the brightest 
metal loses its splendour the moment it is “* amalgamated,” he 
ventures to say, “ It is not simply to the diffusion of the Bible, 
but to the co-operation of all Christians to diffuse it, and to the 
effect of that co-operation on their own hearts, that I look, not 
only for the establishment of Christian faith, but the extension 
of Christian charity.” Provoking chemist! to hazard the pure 
solid gold of the establishment, ‘by an amalgamation with the 
shining volatile quicksilver of dissent! Nay, still worse, his pre- 
decessor Mr. Perceval——but here we cannot indulge irony; 
the tears of the nation are not yet dry. Mr. Perceval, it is well 
known, was amongst the first, the best, and the most ardent 
friends of the Bible Society. At the formation of an auxiliary at 
Northampton, of which town he was the parliamentary repre- 
sentative, he had intended to be present; the day was fixed ex- 
pressly to suit his convenience ; but before it arrived “ the hand 
of an assassin had driven him to his grave, amidst the lamenta- 
tions and eulogies of men of every name in the church and every 
party in the state.” The associations, awakened by the name of 


Perceval, will not suffer us to descend to other topics; yet, having 

inadvertently touched upon such a string, we feel it quite in 

melancholy unison to remark, that had the revered FaTHER OF 

HIS PEOPLE, who, himself, in principle a Christian, and a devout 

one, wished every person in his dominians to be able to read his 
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Bible and enjoy its blessings, been witness of the conduct and the 
triumphs of this much-abused Society, he would, we most sin- 
cerely believe, have rejoiced to join his royal brethren on the 
continent, both to shield it from ill-merited opposition, and to 
diffuse the blessings of its operation wherever man and misery 
are found. 


Art. IX.—A series of Sacred Songs, Duetts, and Trios. The 
Words by Thomas Moore, Esq.; the Music composed and 
selected by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. and Mr. Moore. 
Folio. London. Power. 1816. 


Tere is a qualification for sacred poetry, which we will briefly 
propound before we enter into the consideration of the com- 
positions which now lie on our table. The writer must bring 
with him to the task “a clean heart” and “a right spirit.” 
To sing of heaven with rapture he must think of it with holy 
joy; and to pour forth the sorrows of repentance in tender and 
touching strains, he must feel its actual vibrations on the strings 
of his heart, and recognise its transforming power through- 
out the whole interior man. Now we have no right to say 
that this gentleman, hitherto known by the significant appel- 
lation of Anacreon Moore, has not this deep infusion of piety 
which we have pronounced so requisite to the accomplishment of 
his new undertaking ; but we venture to say that, in our judg- 
ment, the specimens of sacred poetry which we have now before 
us are not marked by that integrity of feeling, that simplicity of 
manner, and that spiritual unction, which we look for in the 
honest effusions of a devout mind. No live coal from the altar 
has yet touched the lips of the poet. The feverish dreams 
of carnal love still appear to cling to his imagination; nor has 
the Jordan in which he has immersed his Muse, so washed out 
the stains of her leprosy as to qualify ber to sing the glories of 
him who is a God of purity. In plain language we do not think 
the poet has sufficiently felt the total irreconcileable opposition 
which separates the character of the amatory poetry, in which he 
has so long and so perniciously indulged, from that of the dialect 
and imagery which is suitable to the celebration of the ineffable 
JEHOVAH. 

If some of the strains now offered to the public, in which the 
tears of the penitent are the subject, be sincere emanations—and 
surely the trembling expectations that surround the soul of a 
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self-convicted being no one that knows himself to be naturally 
corrupt and morally accountable can describe without feeling, 
or assume as the mere subject of verse, in order that a fictitious 
pathos may be extracted from such aweful verities—if, we say, 
these strains be sincere, Mr. Moore will cordially concur with 
us in pronouncing a severe sentence upon those of his produc- 
tions which once classed him, even in the judgment of Lord 
Byron, among the ‘ melodious advocates” of that to which we 
trust his genius will no more be degraded. Indeed we hear that 
undertakings worthy of his powers have now engaged the poet’s 
pen; and as we think that pen, though it can never unwrite the 
mischief it has done, is as well able to make compensations to 
virtue as any of the present day, we rejoice in the hope which 
we are thus allowed to entertain, and of which the production 
before us is at least a favourable omen, that Mr. Moore is re- 
solved, in what he proposes in future to write, to suffer no line 
to escape him which “ dying he will wish to blot.” With respect 
to these * Sacred Songs,” we shall not criticise them at length, 
as we are really far from being disposed to find fault with a 


we cannot but consider as the efforts of a person very young in ~ 


the school of divinity. | 

One consequence very likely to result from this publication of 
Mr. Moore’s we foresee with some uneasiness. ‘The style of the 
composition, though professedly sacred, is such that the tran- 
sition will be very easy from heaven to earth, from devotion to 
passion, from the visions of spiritual beatitude to images that 
inflame the senses and corrupt the heart. Mr. Moore’s sacred 
and profane songs will be very apt to compose the promiscuous 
entertainment of the same evening. ‘To a person of sound reli- 
gious feelings such an intermixture is very disgusting, and to a 
mind of incipient piety and vacillating zeal it is very dangerous, 
Where the creature and the Creator are celebrated in terms 
nearly commensurate, and treated almost with the same adora- 
tion, things are profanely approximated in idea between which 
in reality the distance is infinite; and the ark and the idol stand 
side by side in the same temple. Before the writer of the pre- 
sent work will be able to rise “ to the height of this great argu- 
ment,” it seems to us that a lustrum of purification will be neces- 
sary, during which the volume of inspiration must be studied for 
the sake of itself, whatever pleasure the devout mind may after- 
wards allowably receive from the beauty of the poetry alone. 

We do not always find religion in the poetry of him who finds 
poctry in religion. A sacred song is a poor thing unless it is 
grounded in original piety ; it is poor and paltry as an imitation 
oracopy. ‘To become religious poets we must begin by being 
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religious men. It would be almost as absurd to talk of the art 
of feeling religiously as of writing religiously. A holy tact, a 
vital heat, a deep and conscious principle, a central feeling which 
diffuses round the soul the light of heavenly love, and happy trust, 
and devout gratitude, are the proper qualifications for composing 
hymns or sacred songs worthy of acceptance with Him who him- 
self is worthy to receive glory and honour and power from the 
saints in bliss. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that we are hard to be 
pleased with tical experiments on sacred ground. While 
our young ladies are charmed with these edifying strains, happy 
to be thus enabled after melting “ in amorous ditties all a sum- 
mer’s day,” to cool their fancies with a sacred song or two, fresh 
from the versatile muse of this disciple of David and Anacreon, 
we continue insensible to their value, and deaf to their sacred 
sounds. Alas! what a monster that critic must be who neither 
in the flesh nor in the spirit is alive to these soft effusions; whom 
neither the notes of pleasure or devotion can tame or domesticate ! 
We are really puzzled how to defend ourselves against young 
ladies or their mammas upon this subject. Many considerations 
deter us from entering more minutely into the grounds of our 
objections to Mr. Moore’s poetry in general, and to his sacred 
poetry in particular; and yet we are in some doubt whether our 
scruples, as stated above, may not be considered as too refined if 
they are understood at all. , 

. e can assure our “ fair countrywomen,” however, (the 
reader has perhaps seen this phrase discussed in our first article), 
that we are not the monsters they take us for, and refer them 
for an useful lesson to the sensible fable of the Mouse, the Cat, 
and the Cock; in which they will see the danger into which the 
little helpless animal was falling, from her foolish preference of 
smooth and purring Grimalkin to the angry mien and loud voice 
of the vigilant bird. ! | 

We are not of opinion that a writer of sacred poetry chooses 
well in taking the Scriptures themselves for his model. _ Neither 
art nor genius can copy the language of inspiration. As well 
might the builders of the second temple have affected to repre- 
sent the supernatural radiance which shone between the cheru- 
bim in the first. The harps of those holy minstrels that once 
ping the Messiah and his kingdom, the sorrows of the earthly 
and the triumphs of the heavenly Jerusalem, are mute and 
‘hanged upon trees,” far out of the reach of our sacred 


songsters. But although we can no longer sing the songs of 
Sion, though the timbrel of Miriam and the Fury of David 


gound no more, and the Bridegroom of the church and the Cap- 
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tain of our salvation can no nie be worthily celebrated, there 
is yet a simple, uine style of sacred poetry which is very at- 
tainable by minds in which taste and scriptural knowl 

are combined with a humble and spiritual frame of thought. 
Watts’s Hymns are very engaging specimens of this pure and 
artless composition, and in the “ Original Hymns” and “ Ori- 
ginal Poems for Infant Minds,” * to which we have called the 
attention of the public in our thirteenth Number, will be found 
all the charms of genuine piety and genuine poetry united. But 
in the * Sacred Songs” which are now before us we discover 
too much of jingle, too much of artifice, and too much of point, 
to be altogether satisfied. A certain strain after antithesis and 
refinement of expression has lowered what it was desi to 
elevate, and impoverished a subject, the re of which raises 
it almost above decoration. Yet there is a brilliancy in the 
failures of this poet which dazzles criticism and arrests its cen- 
sures: and with the geninn that he evidently possesses, we do 
not despair, if he will attend to our sober hints, of his writing 
more in correspondence with his subject, and more in earnest 
with God and his own soul. We do not charge him with writing 
what he does not feel, but we are sure that the transition from 
the themes in which he has been so long engaged, is too sudden 
to be without embarrassment from habits so foreign to his pre- 
sent employment. We will now lay before our readers what 
we esteem the best of these productions, 


I. 
“ Thou art, oh God! the life and light 
_ Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from Thee, 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine, 


Il. 
‘«‘ When Day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of Even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 
_ Through golden vistas into heaven ; 
Those hues, that make the Sun’s decline 
soft; so radiant, Lorp! are thine. 
III. 
‘* When Night, with wings of starry gloom, 
all the earth and 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumber’d eyes ;— 


- # See No, XIII. Art. 1X, On the moral and religious Productions of Mr, Mrs, 
and Miss Taylor, of Ongar, published by Taylor and Hessey, Fleet Street, 
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' That sacred gloom, those fires divine, — 
So grand, so countless, Lorp! are Thine. 
Iv. | 
“ When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
_ And every flower the Summer wreathes 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 
Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine.” (P. 5.) 


We wish we had room to let Mr. Moore’s verses speak more 
for themselves, but we must restrict ourselves to one more ex- 
tract, which we think will illustrate, in some measure, the na- 
ture of the objections which we have ventured to make to the 
general character of the performance. 


“ not for those, whom the veil of the tomb, 
in life's happy morning, hath hid from our eyes, 
Ere Sin threw a blight o'er the spirit’s young bloom, 
Or Earth had profan’d what was born for the skies. 
Death chill’d the fair fountain, ere sorrow had stain‘d it, 
"Twas frozen in all the pure light of its course, 
And but sleeps, till the sunshine of Heav’n has unchain’d it, 
_ To water that Eden, where first was its source ! 
Weep not for those, whom the veil of the tomb_ 
In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes, 
Ere Sin threw a blight o'er the spirit’s young bloom, | 
Or Earth had profan’d what was born for the skies. 


Il. 

** Mourn not for her, the young Bride of the Vale,* 

Our gayest and loveliest, lost to us now ; 
Ere life's early lustre had time to grow pale, 

And the garland of Love was yet fresh on her brow ; 
Oh! then was her moment, dear Spirit, for flying 

From this gloomy world, while its gloom was unknown ;== 
And the wild hymns she warbled so sweetly, in dying, 

Were echoed in Heaven by lips like her own! 
Weep not for her,—in her spring-time she flew 

To that land, where the wings of the soul are unfurl'd, 
And now, like a star beyond evening’s cold dew, 

Looks radiantly down on the tears of this world.” (P.31.) | 


* “* This second yerse, which | wrote long after the first, alludes to the fate 
of a very lovely and amiable girl, the daughter of the late Coloncl Bainbrigge, 
who was married in Ashbourne Church, October 31, 1815, and died of a fever 
in afew weeks after, The sound of her marriage-bells seemed scarcely out of 
our ears, when we beard of her death. During her la-t delirium she sung several 
Hymns, in a voice even clearer and sweeter than usual, and among them were 
some from tue yrosent Collection, (particularly * There’s nothing bright but Hea- 
ven,’) which this very interesting girl had often heard during the summer.” 
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May we without offence, for we really write from the heart,. 
conjure the author of these ** Sacred Songs,” tor the sake of that 
country which he is so capable of instructing and adorni 
his genius, for the sake of its consistency with itself at this proud. 
period of national education, for the sake of sup rting our 
enviable distinction in the moral scale of Europe =e world, 
for the sake of domestic peace and honour and happiness, to 
confine his muse, if not to the sacred path she has begun to 
proceed in, which leads “ through golden vistas into heaven,” 
at least to subjects of manly scope pk moral dignity ? 


Arr. X.—A Treatise on the External Characters of Minerals. 
By Robert Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural History, 
&e. S8vo. 1815. 


2. A System of Mineralogy. By Robert Jameson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
Longman and Co. London, 1816. 


Mhiyeratoey, considered as a science, and connected with a 
knowledge of the constituent parts, relations, and distribution of 
the various bodies which compose the earth’s surface, is a study 
of comparatively modern date. It is no doubt true, that ever 
since Theophrastus published his treatise ep: Aidav, and probably 
long before, mankind have continued to exhibit a considerable 
degree of curiosity and interest relative to precious stones; but 
it does not appear that their interest in this pursuit ever ex- 
tended beyond the mere purposes of luxury, or that their cu- 
riosity ever carried its aim so high as to become associated with 
the speculations of philosophy. The lapidist of former times 
held the same place with regard to mineralogy that the florist 
now occupies with relation to botany; the one and the other 
employing himself in the most showy but least scientific depart- 
ment of his respective kingdom. 

Nor did mineralogical investigations, on the great scale, either 
begin or keep pace with the progress of geology; for it seems 
never to have occurred to the ingenious men, who, in the course 
of the last century, wrote theories of the earth, that a —— 
acquaintance with the materials of which the crust of 
is composed was at all necessary. to. guide their researches; 
whether as to its origin, or the manifold changes which it ap- 
pears to have undergone. In the works of Burnet, of Whiston, 
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and of Buffon, accordingly, there are scarcely any traces of mi- 
neralogical science—no facts to serve as a basis for their bold 
conclusions: and, although a minute knowledge of the simple 
substances which enter into the composition of mountain rocks, 
their various ingredients and proportions, the laws by which 
they combine, and, above all, their relative antiquity, be as in- 
dispensable to the geologist as the knowledge of alphabetical 
characters is to him who would learn a written language, yet it 
was not until our own times that this important relationship was 
in any degree discovered. 

The first approach that mineralogy was permitted to make 
towards its natural importance and rank among liberal pursuits, 
evidently originated in the improvements of chemistry, and in 
the place assigned by the promoters of that comprehensive 
science to the analysis of earthy and metallic substances, It is 
to this circumstance, accordingly, that we must ascribe the fact 
that the first mineralogical arrangements were made on chemical 
principles; and although the disciples of the Freyberg school 
now lie for their favourite study a separate and independent 
existence as a — science, owning no closer alliance with 
chemistry than subsists between chemistry and botany, or even 
general physics, it will be found extremely difficult to prove that 
the classification of minerals, even in the most modern systems, 
is not in a great measure influenced by chemical doctrines. In 
the work now before us, indeed, the Wernerian system is much 
less connected with chemistry than it has ever been heretofore; 
for although, in most instances, a chemical analysis of the mi- 
neral is added to its external and geognostic characters, the ar- 
rangement of the several species is uniformly constructed on the 
latter. But we must treat of this subject a little more at length. 

It is well observed by Berzelius, that the first system of mi- 
neralogy would originate in the want felt by the collector of 
stones of some kind of arrangement in his collection; and we 
may add that, in this case, the distinguishing marks would be of 
the most arbitrary description, having no reference either to the 
natural alliances of the minerals in a geognostic sense, or to 
their internal structure and composition. This, it is clear, would 
be the era of external character, as many gems and precious 
stones, the diamond, the ruby, and emerald, for example, were 
distinguished and classed long before their chemical constitution 
was known; but, as the outward properties of minerals were, at 
a period long posterior to that to which we have alluded, very im- 
perfectly described, and the mineralogist still laboured under the 
want of a precise and determinate language to express the few cha- 


racters which he had ascertained, it is not surprising that he should 
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have had recourse to chemistry, to assist him in multiplying rela- 
tions, and in discovering fixed principles upon which to establish 
a system. We find accordingly that, after Linnzeus had failed’ in 
his attempt to introduce into the study of inorganic substances a 
classification analogous to that which he had so successfully a 
plied to organic nature, the views of the philosophic Cronstadt, 
published in his Systema Minerale, and proceeding entirely upon 
chemical principles, were almost universally received by mine- 
ralogists. It was not, in fact, till 1772, when Wallerius put forth 
a second edition of his “* Systema Mineralogicum,” that the just 
principles of oryctognostic arrangement were understood. ‘This 
distinguished author, as is well known, rejected all the characters 
which had been drawn from use, from value, and even from 
nostic situation; affirming that classes, orders, and genera, 
should be arranged according to chemical characters, while the 
species should be principally determined from their external 
characters alone. T he application of these principles in the 
construction of his system proved of the utmost adedntiad to 
the science, and indeed laid the foundation of those higher im- 
provements which will for ever constitute the chief honour of 
the Wernerian school. Wallerius had struck into the proper 
path, and Werner followed up his observations and adopted his 
views. Impressed with the conviction, that without a precise and 
determinate language the progress of mineralogy could neither 
be steady nor secure, the latter directed to this important object 
his principal attention; and the treatise which he published on 
the External Characters of Minerals has been universally re- 
garded by his pupils as constituting a new epoch in the annals 
of oryctognosy. He collected together all the old and known 
characters, recorded many which he himself had discovered, 
accurately defined every external property which could serve the 
purpose of distinction, and assigned to them all fixed and ap- 
propriate denominations.’ In short, the system of ‘characters and 
terms delivered by Werner has been esteemed so perfect, that 
Professor Jameson declared of it, in the first edition of his Mi- 
neralogy, that it might “ be placed with the Philosophia Botanica 
in its most finished state.” ore, however, we proceed to ex- 
hibit the outlines of his system, we shall give a short view of 
another attempt that was made relative to the determination of 
mineral species, and which still divides the opinions of mine- 
ralogists in several of Europe. Pat 
In 1783 Romé de Lisle published a work on crystallization, 
in which he arranged mineral substances under three: separate 
heads, according as they contained saline crystals, stony crys 
tals, or metallic and semi-metallic crystals. He enumerated se- 
veral primitive forms which bodies are known to assume m 
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passing into the crystalline state, and concluded by propouriding, 
as the result of his observations, this general doctrine—that all 
minerals agreeing in crystallization, hardness, and specific gravity, 
belong to the same species, 
. The speculations of Romé de Lisle have been taken up by 
several writers in France, of whom by far the most distinguished 
is the Abbé Haiiy. This celebrated author adopts for the clas- 
sification of minerals a basis which is almost strictly chemical ; 
coinciding, however, so far with the views of his predecessor, as 
to assume for the ground of the specific character in minerals, 
not the primitive form indeed, but the form of the integral mole- 
cule in crystallized substances. Agreeably to this notion, a mi- 
neral species with him is ‘ une collection des corps dont les molecules 
integrantes sont semblables, et composées des memes elements, unis 
en meme proportion.” 
. It forms a sufficient objection to this method of determining 
the species of minerals, that it is extremely difficult in its appli- 
cation; for, in every case where it might not be convenient to 
detect the integral molecule by a mechanical division of the sub- 
stance, its shape would have to be ascertained by a deep calcu- 
lation founded on external measurement. But besides this, we 
have the authority of Mr. Jameson for affirming, that the inte- 
gral molecule of a crystallized body is not always decisive of its 
i Minerals which, even according to Haiiy himself, are 
pronounced to be of different species, are well known to have 
the same integral molecule, and others, which unquestionably 
belong to the same species, are equally well known to have a dif- 
ferent integral molecule. Zeolite, for example, one of the most 
natural | best ascertained — in the system, has several 
sub-species agreeing with it with one another in their gene- 
ral characters, being only distinguished by frac- 
ture, hardness, and specific gravity ; and yet, because the Abbé 
did not find in all these sub-species the same integral molecule, 
he forthwith erected them into distinct species. Spinelle and dia- 
mond, on. the other hand, are sukéaraledged by Haiiy to have 


the same i molecule, and yet he ranks them, in opposition 
to his own , as different — distinguishing them from 
each other by hardness and other external characters. Inde- 


pendently of these objections, however, the system of Haiiy, it is 
obvious, can apply only to such minerals as are crystallized ; 
and the greater number of these substances not being found in 
a crystallized state, and having, of course, no discoverable mole- 
cule, must necessarily be excluded from a place among mineral 
species. 
: Werner assumed a. broader basis for his characteristics. Find- 
ing that every attempt to determine specific differences upon the 
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ground of primitive forms, integral molecules, and other similar 
criteria not palpable to the senses, had either completely failed 
or proved very insufficient, he laid it down as the le ing doctrine 
of his oryctognostic system, that mineral species are to be dis- 
criminated by the aggregate of all their external characters, com- 
bined with their geognostic relations. In botany and zoology 
one or two characters are commonly found sufficient for marking 
out the species of a plant or an animal; but in mineralogy it is 
nec to present a complete descriptive picture of the parti~ 
cular substance whose species is to be ascertained, drawn from a 
minute examination of the best characterized specimens, and ex- 
pressed in accurately defined terms. 

The external characters of minerals, it is hardly requisite to 
mention, are those which address themselves to the senses, to the 
sight, the hearing, the touch, the smell, and the taste. These 
are divided into general and particular; under the first of which 
stand colour, cohesion of particles, unctuosity, coldness, weight, 
smell, taste: under the second, external aspect, which includes 
external shape, external surface, and external lustre; aspect of 
fracture, which includes lustre of the fracture, the fracture itself; 
and shape of the fragments; aspect of the distinct ‘concretions; 
which includes shape of the distinct concretions, surface of the 
distinct concretions, lustre of the distinct concretions ;° 
aspect, which includes transparency, streak, soiling. ‘The i- 
cular characters which respect the sense of touch are hardnéss, 
tenacity, frangibility, friability, flexibility, and adhesion to the 
tongue. | 

’ the general external characters discoverable by the eye, 

colour is the most important; and as this quality presents itself 
in an almost unlimited variety, Werner endeavoured to distin- 
guish every tint and combination of tints which different surfaces 
reflect, by a very minute discrimination, and by the utmost pre- 
cision of language. He sets out by establishing a certain num- 
ber of fixed or standard colours to which all others are to be-re- 
ferred ; then defines the varieties, and arranges'them according 
to their resemblance to the standard colours; and, lastly, places 
the several varieties in such a manner, ‘that the whole suite of 
every particular colour forms a connected series or circle. The 
standard colours are not those usually denoted simple, and into 
which the prism separates the solar ray; on the:contrary, Werner 
thought it more convenient to adopt.the ular division of. co- 
and to select as the principal or ones the following 
eight: rah 


White, as in new-fallen snow: 
Grey, as in well-burnt wood-ashes. 
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Blue, as in Prussian or Berlin blue. 
Green, as in the emerald. 

Yellow, as in lemons. 

Red, as in carmine. 

Brown, as in a ripe chesnut. 


These colours, oryctognostically considered, gon ure and un- 
mixed, are denominated characteristic colours; an 

by Werner each in the middle of its respective series, the va- 
rieties approach to and recede from them, according as they con- 
tain more or less of the characteristic colour; upon which prin- 


eing placed 


ciple the suite is connected by an easy transition, not only with 
every member of its own class, but also with the standard colour 
which precedes and with that which follows it. Thus, emerald 
green is placed in the middle of a series, the members of which 
pass, on the one hand, by increase of the proportion of blue, 
into the next colour suite which is that of blue, and on the 
other hand, by an increase of yellow, into the mags suite: siskin 


green forming the connecting link with yel 


ow, and verdigris 


green with blue. We shall give a full example of the definitions 
and arrangement in red suite, which will thus be found to be 
connected with the yellow which goes before, and with the brown 
which comes after it. ‘The last of the yellow suite is the orange 


ellow, which forms the link to connect it with red, into which 
it naturally passes. 


a. 


d. 


RED. 

Aurora or morning red is carmine red, (the characteristic 
colour) mixed with much lemon yellow. Examples, 
Spanish cresses, red orpiment. 

Hyacinth red is carmine red mixed with lemon yellow and 
a minute portion of brown, or aurora red mixed with 
a minute portion of brown. Examples, hyacinth, and 
tile ore. 

Tile red is hyacinth red mixed with much greyish white. 
Examples, porcelain jasper and zeolite. 

Scarlet red is composed of carmine red with a very little 
lemon yellow. Example, light-red cinnabar from 
Wolfstein. 

Blood red is scarlet red mixed with brownish black. Ex- 

__ amples, pyrope, and jasper. 

Flesh red is blood red mixed with greyish white. Examples, 
Fel-spar, calc-spar, and straight lamellar heavy spar. 

Copper red. It scarcely differs from the preceding variety, 
but in possessing a metallic lustre. It never inclines to 
blue, which is frequently the case with the flesh red co- 
lour. Examples, native copper, and copper nickel. 
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h. Carmine red is the principal or characteristic colour. 
Example, spinelle, particularly in thin splinters. 

f. Cochineal red is carmine red mixed with bluish gray. Ex- 
amples, dark cinnabar and red copper ore. 

k. Crimson red is carmine red mixed with a considerable 
portion of blue. Example, ruby. 

‘1. Columbine red is composed of carmine red with more blue 
than the preceding variety, and what is characteristic of 
this colour, a little black. Example, oriental garnet. 

m. Rose red is cochineal red mixed with white. Examples, 
red ore of manganese, and quartz. 

n. Pearl blossom red is crimson red mixed with white. Ex- 
amples, cobalt crust, and cobalt bloom. 

o. Cherry red is crimson red mixed with a considerable por- 
tion of brownish black. Examples, spinelle, and red 
antimony. 

p. Brownish red is blood red mixed with brown. It passes 
into brown. Example, clay-ironstone. 


We have thus passed, by a gradual transition from the last 
variety in the yellow suite, through the whole of the red suite into 
the brown, the first variety of which is reddish brown. Still 
the variety of colours in the mineral kingdom is so immense, 
that it is obviously impossible to characterize every individual 
tint, or to measure precisely the relative quantities of the several 
a peng = where a colour is compounded. A practised eye 
will no doubt readily perceive the predominating hue, and 
Werner has supplied the student with a number of terms to ex- 
press almost every perceptible difference, whether in the shade 
or in the intensity of the colours. But for these we reter the 
reader to Professor Jameson’s * Treatise on the External Cha- 
racters of Minerals.” | 

There are several circumstances connected with colour which 
greatly assist in the discrimination of minerals, and of these we 
shall merely name the few following: 


ist. Tarnish, as when a mineral shows on its surface fixed 
colours different from those in its interior or fracture. 
Of this there are several kinds. 

2d. Play of colours, as when a fossil, besides its common co- 
lours, exhibits others that appear in single small spots. 
This is exemplified in cut diamond and opal. 

3d. The changeability of colours. This character does not 
differ materially from the former, except that the co- 
lours are commonly simple and occupy a larger space 
on the surface of the mineral. 

4th. Iridescence, which denotes that the colours are of the same 
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kind, and arranged in the same order, as in the rain- 
bow. It is observed when looking on Iceland calc- 
spar, and when looking ¢hrough a particular species of 
calcedony. 

5th. Opalescence. ‘This arises chiefly from a kind of lustre 
which shoots from the interior of the mineral, and in 
sapphire and garnet it assumes the appearance of stars 
having four or six rays. | 

6th. Permanent alteration of colour. Tarnish, which has been 
already mentioned, respects the surface only of mine- 
rals, but the property now stated refers to a change of 
hue which penetrates the whole mass. A good example 
is afforded in blue iron earth, which in its natural re- 
pository is said to be grayish white, but, on exposure 
to the air, becomes throughout of an indigo blue colour. 

7th. Delineations formed ly colours. ‘This phenomenon suits 
well enough the purposes of description as applied to 
individual specimens, but it cannot be regarded as the 
foundation of specific distinction. It presents itself 
on the surface of bodies in the form of a dof, a spor, 
a cloud, a flame, a stripe, a vein, a tree, in which last 
case it is called dendritic, or in that of a ruin, and it is 
then said to be a ruiniform delineation. 


So much for colour as an oryctognostic character ; and there 
is as much minuteness and precision on the external aspect of 
minerals, as it respects shape, the nature of the surface, and the 
lustre. Wecannot enter into these details, which would in truth: 
be both tiresome and unprofitable without the aid of models or 
very good plates; for there is still common external shape, par- 
ticular external shape, regular external shape, and extraneous 
external shape; under every one of which there is ranked an 
infinite number of varieties, with their corresponding illustra- 
tions. 

The fracture of minerals is a very important external cha- 
racter, and must not be passed over in this outline. When a 
fragment is struck by means of a hammer from a rock or other 
mineral, the fracture surface, as it has been called, will present 
different appearances in different substances. Some minerals 
exhibit a compact fracture, and this may be even or uneven, 
splintry, conchoidal, earthy, or hackly: others show a Jibrous trac- 
ture, which again is distinguished into coarse and fine, straight or 
curved, parallel or diverging, stellular, scopiform, and promiscuous : 
a third class presents a radiated fracture, comprehending as many 
subordinate distinctions; and a fourth is characterized by a 
Joliated fracture, which, at the same time, indicates a correspond- 
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ing susceptibility of cleavage or separation, in the direction of the 
folia. 

Next comes the shape of the fragments themselves, which, it 
may be presumed, admits of no small variety, having nearly all 
the regular forms, and nearly all that are not regular. This cha- 
racter, however, which is occasionally of great use in discrimi- 
nating minerals, requires no elucidation. 

By scratching a mineral substance with the point of a knife 
we are supplied with one class of characteristics, which is deno- 
minated streak, and by gentle friction we obtain another, which 
is called soiling. ‘The colour. of the streak, says Mr. Jameson, is 
either stmilar. to that of the mineral, as in chalk, or it is dif- 
ferent from that of the mineral, as in iron-glance. We may 
illustrate this by another example. Cinnabar has a crimson 
red colour, but yields a scarlet red streak; red orpiment is 
aurora red, but yields an orange yellow streak, and the oxide 
of iron just alluded to has a steel gray colour, but gives a 
cherry red streak.— With regard to soiling it is hardly neces- 
sary to have recourse to examples. Chalk soils; so does iron- 
froth, to which may be added graphite and drawing-slate. 

The characters which respect the sense of touch are five in 
number, viz. hardness, tenacity, frangibility, flexibility, and ad- 
hesion to the tongue; all of which are distinguished by different 
degrees, Bodies, for example, which receive no scratch from 
the application of a knife or of a file are said to be hard, and 
such as yield easily to the knife or the nail of the finger are 
denominated soft. With regard to tenacity, again, substances 
are brittle, sectile, ductile. Of frangibility the degrees are as 
follows: very difficultly difficullly frangible, not parti- 
cularly difficultly frangible, easily frangible, very easily frangible, 
We mention these latter characters to introduce a remark 
which has been suggested to us by the clumsy and indefinite 
manner in which some of them are expressed. ‘The examples, 
annexed to the descriptions, will, no doubt, go a great way tore-. 
move ambiguity, the principal evil to be dreaded in such mat- 
ters: still it strikes us that the plan, adopted by Kirwan and 
followed by Dr. Thomson, of ex ressinig the different degrees of 
hardness, lustre, weight, and frangibility, is not less clear in 
its notation, while it is unquestionably much more convenient, 
than that of Werner, which is retained by his distinguished 
pupil in the works now before us. Kirwan’s method was to 
denote the gradation of intensity in the different characters by 
using the Arabic numerals; marking the lowest degree by the . 
number 1, and where a particular character was altogether 
wanting he set down 0. e will give an example of two from 
the second edition of his Mineralogy, and will begin with lustre. 

VOL. VIII, NO. XV. N 
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0. Dull, reflecting no lustre at all. 
1. When rar a few particles reflect any lustre, or it is ex- 
ceedingly weak. 

2. Denotes a stronger lustre, as that of silk, or even less glossy. 

$. Denotes a still stronger, as that of crystals or metals not 
much polished. 

4. Denotes the strongest, such as that of diamonds and po- 
lished metals. 


If we take the character of hardness upon which to exem- 
plify the two methods, the wpm of Kirwan’s will, we 
think, become still more manifest. erner has only three 
degrees of this property, hard, half-hard, and soft: Kirwan, on 
the contrary, has no fewer than seven, commencing, we know 
not well for what reason, with number 3. We quote as before 
from the improved edition of his Mineralogy. 


$. Denotes the hardness of chalk. 

4. A superior hardness, but yet what yields to the nail. 

5. That which will not yield to the nail, but easily and 
without grittiness to the knife. 

6. That which yields more difficultly to the knife. 

7. That which scarcely yields to the knife. 

8. That which cannot scraped with a knife, but does 
not give fire with steel. 

9. That which gives a few feeble sparks with steel, as basalt. 

10. That which gives plentiful lively sparks, as flint. 


Again, as according to Professor Jameson, there are five de- 

ees in the frangilility of minerals, it would be better, per- 

aps, instead of describing a substance as not particularly diffi- 
cultly frangible, to say of it that it is frangible as 2, 3, or 4;— 
the numeral cntty. Se reference to some known body as its 
measure. These observations, indeed, are not applicable to. 
all the external characters, for colour, taste, smell, and sound 
cannot be intelligibly described otherwise than by comparison 
with colours, tastes, and smells, familiar to the senses; and as 
this comparison consists not in degree but in resemblance, it 
must be expressed in words and not by simple signs. Cold- 
ness and weight, however, it is imagined, might be measured 
and ex M with sufficient accuracy according to Kirwan’s 
plan. us, instead of cold, pretty cold, and rather cold, which 
seem neither very determinate nor scientific, we might have. 
the degrees noted as follows: 


1. Denotes temperature of rock salt and amber. 
2. Denotes that of serpentine and gyps. 
3. Denotes that of basalt, agate, and porphyry. 


The relative weight of bodies, even when estimated by no 
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better instrument than the hand of an experienced mine- 
ralogist, seems capable of being reduced to a more minute gra- 
duation than any other external character. Werner marked 
five degrees on the following principle: 


Supernatant, comprehending all minerals that float on water; 
being of course under 1000 specific gravity. 

Light, including all from 1000 to 2000 specific gravity. 

Not particularly heavy, or rather heavy, including from 2000 
to 4000. 

Heavy, comprehending all from 4000 to 6000. 

Uncommonly heavy, comprehending all above 6000 of specific 
gravity. 


Leaving out of our consideration every advantage attending 
a more minute sub-division of relative gravity, it must be very 
obvious that a great convenience in expression is sacrificed, by 
rarer such phrases as not particularly heavy, and uncommonly 

eary, to a brief arithmetical notation. All this, however, we 
readily admit is comparatively unimportant—a matter of mere 
technicality—and forms no objection whatever to the sound 
and discriminating views upon which the Wernerian oryctog- 
nosy is founded. The system of external character constructed 
by the Saxon mineralogist has contributed most essentially to 
the furtherance of this interesting study,—raised it to a place 
prin | philosophical pursuits,—and opened up a rational pros- 
pect that the speculations of geology will soon have a sufficient 
collection of facts to guide and confirm their conclusions. ~ Its 
details are necessarily minute, and may even appear trifling 
or tedious; but none who have gone into the great laboratory 
of nature, to examine and arrange the various mineral sub- 
stances which compose the crust of the earth, have ever found 
these details superfluous. ‘The colour, the smell, the weight, 
the taste, the sound, the feel, the streak, and the soil, are all 
found necessary for the purposes of discrimination and distine- 
tion; and the more readily the student applies these tests, the 
nicer his eye, and the more accurate his comparisons, the more 
successful will he be in defining mineral species, and in de- 
tecting the ingredients of compound rocks. | 

We now proceed to pire a short view of the leading prin- 
ciples upon which Mr. Jameson rests his system of minera BY» 
and to state the improvements which have been made in this 
branch of knowledge since the first edition of his book was 
published. 

It is almost unnecessary, then, to set out by observing that, 
as one of the most devoted as well as most accomplished disciples of 
Werner, our author founds his system chiefly on the natural alli- 
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ances of minerals as exhibited in their external characters, and 
scarcely at all on their relations as made known by chemical ana- 
lysis. This remark, indeed, applies more exclusively to his work 
in its present form; for he has now departed a step farther from 
chemistry than his master has yet departed, or than he him- 
self had deemed it necessary to depart in his earlier publica- 
tions. Werner, in sketching out the grand divisions and sub- 
divisions of the mineral kingdom, fixed on the fundamental 
constituent parts of bodies as the basis of classification; thus 
arranging all minerals into four cLassEs, the Earthy, the Sa- 
line, hs Inflammable, the Metallic. There were no ORDERS 
in his system. The GeNus which follows next was founded on 
the or characterizing earthy, saline, inflammable, 
or metallic matter in particular substances. Now, as these pro- 
portions in the several genera, as well as the fundamental con- 
stituent parts in the classes themselves, must all have been 
detected and ascertained by chemical analysis, it is abundantly 
manifest that the Wernerian system, to this extent at least, 
was founded on the principles of chemistry. Indeed in his an- 
notations on Cronstadt’s mineralogical work, Werner dis- 
tinctly recognized the chemical classification of the different 
earths, not only as the basis of the respective genera in the 
class of earthy minerals, but also as the groundwork of his 
nomenclature of these genera; the species alone being deter- 
mined and described by means of their external characters. 
Agreeably in part to these views, the pupils of that distinguished 
mineralogist have almost uniformly admitted into their systems 
the chemical arrangement of the genera; while, adhering more 
strictly to the spirit of their master’s doctrines, as to external 
character, than he ventured to do himself, they have gradually 
receded from the practice of regulating the subordinate divisions 
of families and species, by any reference to the ingredients of the 
bodies which compose them. In fact, Mr. Jameson in the first 
edition of the book now under our consideration, proceeded so far 
as merely to retain the generic denominations, while he arranged 
the species, not only without any regard to their agreement in 
point of chemical composition, but, in many instances, in direct 
violation of it. 


“The usual names, siliceous genus, argillaceous genus, &c. inti- 
mate, (says he, in the Introduction, page xxxi.) that the minerals 
comprehended under them contain a preponderating quantity of the 

which gives name to the genus. This however is not the case 
with the species as arranged in this work, for some belong to the flint 
genus, which contain no silica, and others to the clay genus, which 
contain no alumina. I have therefore judged it more consistent with 
the arrangement to adopt terms which express, not any chemical 
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composition, but have a reference to the most striking and charac- 
teristic external characters of the genus, or to that species, around 
which all the others belonging to the same genus, may, by transition, 
be arranged. Thus all the species belonging to the flint genus 

in an eminent degree the properties that in common life are termed 
flinty, and besides can be arranged around quartz or flint as a central 


” 


This expedient, it seems to us, was only calculated to do the 
business by halves, and perhaps even to mislead the student; 
for, to place under the flint genus a mineral species containing 
no silica, and under the clay genus a series of substances con- 
taining no argil, was, to say the least of it, to make a very un- 
scientific use of language. Dr. Thomson, perceiving this ab- 
surdity, very wisely determined to drop the distinction of genera 
altogether ; the reasons he assigns for which appear so satisfactory, 
that we take the liberty to quote the age in which they are 
contained, from the fourth volume of his System of Chemistry. 

‘¢ A little consideration,” he observes, ** will be sufficient to dis- 
cover that there is no natural foundation for these genera. Most 
stones are composed of two, three, or even four ingredients ; 
and, in many cases, the proportion of two or more of them is 
nearly equal. Now, under what genus soever such minerals are 
arranged, the earth which gives it a name must form the smallest 
part of their composition. Accordingly it has not been so much 
the chemical composition, as the external character, which has 
guided the mineralogist in the distribution of his species. ‘The 
genera cannot be said properly to have any character at all, nor 
the species to be connected by any thing else than an arbitrary 
title. This defect, which must be apparent in the most valuable 
systems of mineralogy, seems to have arisen chiefly from an 
attempt to combine together an artificial and natural system. 

“ | have no doubt that Werner is fully aware of this defect, 
and that he is gradually correcting it. His arrangement of this 
order of minerals, as it has been recently improved, is entitled 
almost to unlimited praise; but were he to omit the present 
genera altogether, and to substitute in their place those ie 
of minerals which he at present denominates families, I shou 
consider it as far better than the mixture of two systems, one 
founded on the chemical, the other on the external characters, 
to which he still adheres. I am almost tempted to suspect that 
this is the plan which he had formed long ago, and that the ap- 
prehension of provoking the chemists to declare against him has 
alone prevented him hitherto from putting it in execution. Such 
an apprehension, however, I am persuaded is altogether ground- 
less. Every body must be sensible that external characters alone 
ought to influence us in the arrangement of minerals, and that 
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those bodies ought to be placed nearest each other which 

the nearest resemblance. it is extremely probable, that whenever 
the external characters coincide, so does also the composition ; 
and that when chemists obtain a contrary result, the reason 
probably is, that they have given the same name to minerals 
possessed of different characters. The knowledge of the external 
characters must come first, and can alone enable us to determine 
correctly the proper specimens which —_ to be subjected to 
analysis ; for I include, under this title, Hatiy’s important dis- 
coveries relative to the primitive form of crystallized minerals. 
I shall therefore,” the Doctor concludes, ‘ adopt the Wernerian 
arrangement, discarding the old genera and substituting the fami- 
lies in their place.” 

These views of Dr. Thomson have been completely followed 
up by Professor Jameson in the new edition of his System of 
Mineralogy—the genera are discarded, and the families substi- 
tuted in their place. The families, however, are not only more 
numerous in this than in the former publication, they are also 
arranged in a different order, and have undergone several 
changes, as to the members which they respectively contain. 
The chrysolite family, for example, which used to stand third in 
the list, is now the eighteenth; and the cinnamon-stone, which 
was formerly ranked in the zircon family, has now got a place in 
the et family. The topaz; we observe too, has been recently 
allied with the schorl family, which has likewise gained the iolite 
and pyrophysalite. ‘The alterations, indeed, are so numerous, 
that we despair of being able to exhibit, in an outline of this 
nature, any thing like a clear statement of them; and we must 
add, what cannot but be very humiliating to ourselves, that 
we cannot distinctly perceive the principle upon which some of 
them are made. We could wish that the learned and ingenious 
Professor had stated what are the natural alliances, or external 
characters, which guided him in the arrangement of the families, 
and in the collocation of their several members. We imagine 
that hardness and weight, and perhaps their general appearance 
to the eye, are the leading characteristics which directed him in 
arranging zircon after diamond, ruby after zircon, schorl after 
ruby, garnet after schorl, and quartz after garnet. It is for this 
reason, we think, that the chrysolite family has been thrown 
back so far; the average hardness of its species being under that 
of quartz, and considerably under that of the zircon and ruby 
families. ‘The specific gravity, on the other hand, is greater in 
the chrysolite than in the quartz family; on which account we 
are inclined to hold the opinion that hardness is the prevailing 
character in the arrangement at present adopted by Mr. 
Jameson. But in opposition to this conclusion, again we have 
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the sapphire, which, next to the diamond, is the hardest sub- 
stance in nature, ranked after several others considerably softer ; 
and in the schorl family, which comes before that of quartz, we 
have both schorlite ak pyrophysalite, substances so soft as to be 
scratched by it. In all these cases, there will, no doubt, be such 
a concurrence of the subordinate characters which belong to the 
family at large, and which, in fact, form the ground upon which 
it is chiefly distinguished, as to counterbalance the deficiency in 
one or two of the principal qualities; and we are aware that in 
gems of the highest order there is a fire and brilliancy which 
may serve as the connecting character, although it cannot be very 
clearly expressed in words. Still we think it must be owned 
that the fundamental principles of the system, agreeably to which 
the families are determined, and more particularly the species, 
subspecies, and individual minerals are arranged, are neither 
without a certain degree of obscurity, nor altogether free from 
objection. The science, we all know, is as yet not far removed 
from its commencement; and nothing can prove this more 
strikingly than the extensive changes which. Saphema Jameson 
has made in the technical arrangement, even of the best known 
minerals, in the publication now before us. At all events, the 
language of mineralogy is still extremely imperfect, inasmuch as 
it sometimes happens that the substance which gives its name to 
a family is enumerated among the sub-species of that family. 
Thus common quartz is a sub-species, ranked under one of the 
species of the quartz family; and common felspar is likewise a 
sub-species, holding a place as a subordinate member of a species 
in the mineral family which bears its name. The great desidera- 
tum in this science is to have a nomenclature completely uncon- 
nected with the component parts of the substances which’ it 
describes; for, as the terms employed are not meant to indicate 
either the nature or proportion of these ingredients, it would 
answer much better to have names for the groups called families 
derived from a prominent external character. 

We might even extend this remark to the grand division which 
is made of the mineral kingdom into classes. As the terms 
earthy and saline certainly imply a species of knowledge which 
could not be acquired but by chemical tests or chemical analysis, 
it is extremely unfortunate that the first body which claims our 
attention at the head of the earthy class should not contain a 
single particle of earth. The diamond has been ascertained to 
consist of pure carbon ; and yet, from the union of systems which 
have nothing in common—the chemical and that of external 
character—it holds the first place in a class of minerals whose 
predominating ingredients are silica and alumina, and from a 
reference to which ingredients, indeed, the class takes its name, 
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This precious gem was placed by the ancients among earthy 
minerals, and, as being the most perfect of these, was usually 
placed at the head of the whole; but it naturally occurs as a ques- 
tion of some interest to the mineralogical student, why is it 
allowed to retain its place when it has been discovered to bea 
combustible body, and as such allied to the class of inflammables ? 
The answer is given by Professor Jameson as follows: “ Ist. It 
in many of its external characters with zircon, therefore 
it must be placed near it, and, not to interrupt the arrangement, 
before it. 2d. When compared with other inflammable minerals, 
it presents many striking differences; thus inflammable minerals 
are light, soft, generally dark-coloured, easily inflamed, and not 
crystallized ; on the contrary, the colours of the diamond are 
very numerous, it is almost always regularly crystallized, has 
considerable specific gravity, and, of all minerals, possesses the 
greatest degree of hardness.” * ‘This appears to us more like an 
logy than a reason for violating the laws of a classification 
which mineralogists, it should seem, want either the courage or 
the power to reject. Is there no external character, we would 
ask, peculiar to the substances which constitute the four classes, 
sufficiently marking to determine their limits, without any allu- 
sion to the division of the chemists? If there is, the epithets of 
earthy, saline, and inflammable, should be discontinued; and 
the families again, instead of taking their denomination from a 
icular species or sub-species, which in many instances, so 
from being characteristic, only tends to mislead, should be 
numbered, first family, second family, &c. We confess there is 
some room for doubt, .whether an external character of sufficient 
prominence and distinction could be fixed upon as a substitute 
for the chemical terms now in use to designate the cLassEs; but 
certainly there can be no doubt whatever that such a chan 
would be a great improvement, while it would be only followin 
up still more completely the wishes both of Dr. Thomson atid 
of the author himself, to separate a natural from an artificial 
system, 
Leaving these general views of the subject, however, we must 
now come to the book itself, and give a very short account of 
the manner in which it is executed. We may observe, then; 
in the first place, that Mr. Jameson has confined himself entirely 
to that branch of the science which Werner calls Oryctognosy— 
the mere description and exhibition of simple minerals. There 
are no geognostic ulations, no world-making, and no con- 
troversy with the Huttonians about trap-rocks, obsidian, and 
metallic veins, ‘The work, of course, as it now stands, is a 


* See Introduction to the first edition of his Mineralogy. 
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mere dictionary, or mineralogical catalogue raisonné. The 
description of every mineral is preceded by a list of synonymes 
from the best authors, which are arranged chronologically ; -then 
follow the external characters,—next come the chemical cha- 
racters,—then the constituent -parts,—the physical charac- 
ters occasionally—geognostic situation—geographic ‘situation — 
uses—observations. Asan example of this mode of deseription, 
and as a fair specimen of the ayle in which Professor Jameson 
writes, we quote almost at random the account which he gives 
of one of the species of the schor! family, the emerald. 


« This species is divided into two sub-species, viz. Emerald and 
Beryl. The first sub-species is 


EMERALD. 
“ Schmaragd. Werner. 


« Gemma pelludissima, Smaragdus, Wall. t. 1. p. 253.—Emeraude 
du Perou, Romé de Liske—Emerald, Kirw. vol. i. p. 247.—Emeraude 
verte, Haiiy—Beril emeraude, Brong.—Emerald, Kid—Glatter Sma- 
ragd, Kursten, &c. &c. &c. 


“ External Characters. 


“ Tts characteristic, and we may almost say its only colour, ig 
emerald green of all degrees of intensity from deep to pale. The 
deep sometimes inclines a little to verdegris-green, and oftener to 
lie the pale varieties sometimes nearly pass into greenish 
white. 

“ It is said to occur massive and in rolled pieces, but of such Werner 
has seen no specimens; he has only observed it crystallized in low, 
equi-angular, six-sided prisms, which present the following varieties. — 


‘1. Truncated on the lateral edges. 

“ 2, Truncated on the terminal edges. 

3. On the terminal angles. 

“4, Terminal edges bevelled. When the truncations on the 
lateral edges increase, a twelve-sided prism is formed. 


“‘ The lateral planes are smooth, the terminal planes rough. The 
crystals are middle-sized and small, very rarely large, and occur im- 
bedded or in druses. 

“ Internally, the lustre is intermediate between shining and splen- 
dent, and is vitreous. The fracture is small and imperfect conchoidal, 
yet it sometimes exhibits a foliated fracture, having a fourfold cleavage, 
of which the folia are parallel with the lateral and terminal planes, as is 
the case with beryl. 

“ The fragments are angular and more or less sharp .—It al- 
ternates from transparent to translucent, and refracts double in a mo- 

“ Itis hard and scratches glass easily, but quartz with difficulty.— 
It is rather: heavy.—Specific gravity 2600, Werner.—2°775, Brisson. 
27227 to 27755, Haily. rin 
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“© Chemical Characters. 


_ « Before the blow-pipe it melts into a white and rather vesicular 
glass. 


** Constituent Parts. 


Vauquelin. Klaproth. 
Silica............64°5 68°50 
“ Alumina.........16 15°75 
Glucina.......... 13° 12°56 
‘« Oxide of Chrome.. 3°25 0°30 
Laime....s. 0°25 
2-0 Oxide of Iron... 1°0 

100°35° 
100 


“ Geognostic Situation. 
_ “ Tt occursin drusy cavities along with iron pyrites, calcareous spar, 


and quartz, in veins that traverse clay-slate; also imbedded in mica- 
slate, and loose in the sand of rivers and other alluvial deposites. 
“ Geographic Situation. 

“ The most beautiful emeralds are at present brought from Peru. 
The most ancient mine is that of de Manta, which is now exhausted ; 
the other emerald mine is situated in the valley of Tunca, in the juris- 
diction of Santa Fe, between the mountains of New Grenada and Po- 


payan. It occurs imbedded in mica-slate, in Salzburg. The Romans 
are said to have procured it from Ethiopia and Upper Egypt. 


“ Use. 


_ “ The colour which characterises this fossil is extremely pleasing ; 
the eye, after viewing the beautiful colours of the sapphire, oriental 
ruby, spinel, and topaz, reposes with delight on the fresh and animatin 

colour of the emerald, the charming emblem of the vegetable kingdom. 
It is rare, however, to find the colour pure and of good strength; 


hence such specimens are ey highly valued, and are employed in the 
most expensive kinds of jewellery. 


Observations. 


«1. Emerald and beryl have a strong resemblance to each other: 
thus both are green, their crystallization differs but little, and fracture, 
hardness, and weight, are nearly the same. Notwithstanding these 
ss aecaty they are distinguished from each other by the following 

cters. Emerald occurs only green; but beryl, besides green, is 
also yellow and blue ; the crystals of beryl are long, those of emerald 
are short ; the lateral planes of beryl are streaked, those of emerald are 
almost always smooth ; the terminal planes of beryl] are smooth, those of 
emerald are rough ; beryl is more distinctly foliated than emerald ; 
beryl often presents distinct concretions, emerald never ; beryl often 
shows a formation by acicular shoots, emerald never ; beryl has trans- 
verse rents, emerald never; and the crystals of beryl are larger than 
those of emerald ; and bery] is rather softer than emerald. 
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«¢ 2, Many of the emeralds described by the ancients appear to have 
been varieties of green fluor-spar ; even in more modern times, fluor-spar 
has been preserved for emerald. Mr. Coxe examined the famous emerald 
table in the Abbey of Reichenau, near Constance, which he found to 
be a very fine green-coloured fluor-spar. The famous sacro cattino di 
smeraldo orientale, preserved at Genoa, and which could only be seen by 
an order from the senate, is a mass of cellular glass. Many fine Ethio- 


| a0 emeralds, which were bequeathed to monasteries, appear to have 


en sold by the monks, and coloured glass substituted in their place. 

«« 3, This mineral was named smaragdus by the ancients.  Plin 
distinguished twelve species of the smaragdus; but under this title he 
ha besides the true emerald, also green jasper, prase, malachite, 
fluor-spar, serpentine, and translucent varieties of gypsum. Theo- 
phrastus also mentions the true emerald, which, he says, occurs in 
small quantity, and very rarely; he enumerates along with it another 
mineral of a green colour, which, he says, is found in masses ten feet 
long, and which is probably a variety of serpentine. The emerald 
with which the hall of Assuerus was paved; the pillars of emerald in 
the temple of Hercules at Tyre, mentioned by Herodotus; and the | 
large emeralds described by Pliny as having been cut into columns 
and statues (thus the statue of Serapis in Egypt, nine ells long, is 
said to be of emerald) cannot be referred to the true emerald. The 
confusiun that prevails in the descriptions of this mineral by ancient 
authors has led some mineralogists to believe that.the true emerald 
was not known in Europe until after the conquest of Mexico and 
Peru by the Spaniards. ‘The following facts, however, are in opposi- 
tion to this opinion. : 

“ (1.) The emerald was so highly prized by the Romans that when 
the luxurious and rich Lucullus landed at Alexandria, he was pre- 
sented by Ptolemy with an emerald, on which was engraven a portrait 
of the king of Egypt; and this was considered as the most valuable 
present that could be offered to him. : 

*“« (2.) In the National Museum at Paris there is a fine emerald, on 
which is engraved an eye, which is known to be a very common 
Egyptian hieroglyphic. 

* (3.) In the mitre of Pope Julius the Second, which was presented 
to Pius the Seventh, by Buonaparte, there is a fine deep-green co- 
loured emerald. As he died in 1513, and Peru was not discovered 
by Pizarro before 1545, it is highly probable that this emerald was 
brought from Africa. 

“ (4.) Werner has in his possession several antique emeralds, and 
Mr. Hawkins informed the Abbé Estner that he had seen a necklace | 
of emeralds, which was found among the ruins of Portici near Naples. | 

“4. The ancients attributed many virtues to the emerald; thus, 
they maintained that the sight of its animating and refreshing colour 
chased away melancholy, that it completely prevented the fatal effects 
of poison, and even cured the most obstinate diseases. 4 

** 5. The Brazilian emerald is a variety of tourmaline, and the orien- 
tal emerald is green-coloured sapphire. | 
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« 6. Emerald is one of the lightest and softest of the precious 
stones.” 


A work like this scarcely comes under the class of li 
productions, and we therefore refrain from mening any remarks 
on its style and composition. It is very clear, however, that 
Mr. Jameson has sacrificed nothing of his wonted precision and 
minuteness to elegance of phrase, or the rounding of his sen- 
tences. He is never found labouring in search of synonymes, 
or periphrastic turns of speech, merely to avoid a repetition of 
the same word when he has the same idea to express. Hence 
a shallow reader may be apt to imagine that our author’s style 
betrays a poverty of language, and no small ignorance of the 
higher graces of fine writing; while, on the ‘ery = it must 
be very obvious to the attentive student that the first object 
with the professor was to be understood, and consequently that 
perspicuousness and a rigid accuracy in the use of terms were 
to be preferred to every other property of style.— But the merit 
of Professor Jameson as an author bears only a very small pro- 
portion to the high character which he has earned for himself, 
as the first of British mineralogists. We know none im either 
division of this island to whom mineralogical science owes so 
much as to him: we will even say more than this, and add, that 
until, by his writings, he drew the attention of philosophers to 
the Wernerian oryctognosy, the knowledge off minerals was 
neither attained to nor properly pursued. Of all who wrote 
upon this subject towards the close of the last century Kirwan was 
ns et BHR the most zealous and the best informed; but as 
@ practical mineralogist, and in respect of actual acquaintance 
with fossils as they present themselves in the great field of 
nature, Kirwan was a mere novice compared to Mr. Jameson. 
The department of the former was the laboratory and the study ; 
he was an expert chemist and a vigorous writer, and his analy- 
sis of earths and waters, together with his various publications on 
these subjects, will preserve his reputation amidst all the revolu- 
tions "of chemical science. But the school of Jameson is the 
— globe itself; his museum its continents and its islands; 

is language is most eloquent, and his knowledge most precise, 
when he conducts his readers amidst mountain ranges or into the 
bowels of the teeming earth. If man, according to Bacon, is 
the priest of Nature—the interpreter of her secret and oracular 
language—our author, in the same spirit, leads his disciples to 
an actual and personal devotion—to watch her signs, note all 
her communications, and thus to come to a full understanding of 
the mysterious laws by which she hath wrought in times past 
and doth still work. Geology heretofore was the opprobrium 
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of philosophy, and the contempt of all those who valued theories 
only for the number of facts upon which they were supported. 
Now a better era hascommenced. The earth’s surface is not so 
completely unknown as to warrant the production of an hypo- 
thesis at variance with the most striking phenomena which it 
exhibits; and those who have not ascertained what are the 
constituent parts of mineral bodies, and the order and rela- 
tions of their distribution, will henceforth hardly presume to 
explain the physical causes to which their present appearance is to 
be ascribed. 

We hope that Professor Jameson, as he has thus indirectly 
discouraged the trade of world-making, will not fall into the 
equally grievous sin of book-making. ese volumes are much 
too dear: as he loves science he should not have consented to 
such a tax upon those who labour to cultivate it; and more 
perenne as he must be quite aware that his book would have 
1eld a great deal more matter, and that there is some matter in 
it which, without any serious loss, might have been omitted. 


Art. X1—The Lay of the Laureate—Carmen Nuptiale. By 
Robert Southey, - Poet Laureate, &c. 12mo. pp. 77. 
Longman. London, 1816. 


Tis little poem from the indefatigable pen of Mr. Southey, 
which consists of a proem, a vision, an epilogue, and a 
Venvoy (we shall not contend for the propriety of this distri- 
bution, or the aptitude of its terms), is ph tte to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte; and whatever her Royal 
Highness may think of it, and we trust that her ‘princely hus- 
band and herself will think of it as it deserves to be thought of by 
persons so interested in the subject, we, as British subjects, beg the 
poet to accept our cordial thanks. Mr. Southey has given a 
significance and value to the function of Poet Laureate which 
has not been attached to it hitherto. He has broken from the 
trammels of official adulation, and asserted the claims of poetry 
toa place among the arts of solid and extensive utility. We 
know of no higher purpose to which it can be applied than that 
of admonishing princes. Tor this object frequent use was 

of it by the antients and from this it derived its test dignity. 
That among moderns, to whom Christianity has taught, or 
should have taught, a juster sense of the duties. that belong to all 
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civil and moral relations, pees should have degenerated or 
become less connected with the highest interests and hopes of 
humanity, is very ee to the expectation of the DP ilan- 
thropist, and not to be explained upon the principles derived 
from ordinary experience. Yet somehow or other, so it is, that 
in an age big with vast promises of education and improve- 
ment, poetry the most of all the arts, and_conse-' 
quently one of the most powerfu Se of morality, has for 
some time past been chiefly employed in strengthening the de- 
structive influence of the passions, or at best in confoundin 
the standard of right and wrong by mixed and misleading models 
of specious crimes and spurious virtues. 

Mr. Southey’s practice in this respect has been equally ho- 
nourable and beneficial, and his muse has Jost nothing by her 
goodness of character: bursts of sublimity, and beauties  occa- 
sional and transient, may impart a lustre to the page from which 
virtue and religion are absent—a lustre bright, cold, and fugitive ; 
but the flame that shines and warms, that sustains and vivifies, that 
lights the fancy on its way, and dispels the damps which depress 
the spirits, comes only from that Source whence come the oracles 
that discover to man the end for which he was born. 

Great Britain has no object of higher concern than the con- 
duct of the young Princess and the Prince her husband. Upon 
her ‘chiefly as a wife, a lady, a woman, and it may be a mother, 
the regards of the nation are and will-be fixed; in her conduct 
in these capacities will be found the pledge of the future Queen. 
‘lo have some practical acquaintance with these characters before. 
her exaltation to the state in which they will be partially merged, 
is a circumstance in her history from which she will always de- 
rive considerable advantage: by passing through this natural 
medium some impressions will accompany her to the throne, if it 
shall be her fate to survive her royal father, which will qualify 
her to understand the national character, what are its estimable 
properties, what are its characteristic distinctions. The action 
and re-action will thus be reciprocal; respect for public feeling 
will strengthen and improve the dispositions of the sovereign, 
and the sovereign will give back the benefit of her example. 

The importance of this example Mr. Southey has known how 
to appreciate and describe, and we scarcely know where to find’ 
an instance of instruction so grave, administered in a form so 
a To the ene importance of our church and ‘religious 
establishment he has borne his testimony; and as the Princess is’ 


very little in the way of having the viéal interests of the church 
set before her in that naked loveliness of truth in which the Poet 
Laureate presents them to her, and as it is an example which his’ 
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Grace of Canterbury need not disdain to imitate, we will, for 
the sake of oe its publicity, and justifying our own eulogy, 
produce it to our ers. 
LIV. 
“‘ Built on a rock, the fabric may repel 
Their utmost rage, if all within be sound: 
But if within the gates Indifference dwell, 
Woe to her then! there needs no outward wound! 
Thro’ her whole frame benumbed, a lethal sleep, 
Like the cold poison of the asp will creep. 
- “Tn thee, as in a cresset set on high, 
The light of piety should shine far seen, 
A guiding beacon fixed for every eye: 
us from the influence of an honoured Queen, 
As from its spring, should public good proceed,— 
The peace of Heaven will be thy proper meed. 
LVI. 
‘So should return that happy state of yore 
When piety and joy went hand in hand ; 
The love which to his flock the shepherd bore, 
The old observances which cheered the land, 
The household prayers which, honouring God's high name, 
Kept the lamp trimmed and fed the sacred flame.” (P. 44, 45.) 


We trust we do not mistake the meaning of the word “ indif- 
ference ” as it stands in the above beautiful stanza, in supposing 
it to refer to something more than the want of concern for the’ 
endowments, the stations, and the exterior discipline of our 
national church (of this sort of indifference we do not think 
that our churchmen deserve to be accused); but to that fatal 
supineness in respect to the spirituality of its character, about 
which we do not perceive a sufficient concern in those who are 
most alive to the danger of irregular interference, intrusive zeal, 
and sectarian rivalry. In this bearing of the word, “ indiffer- 
ence,” and in this view of the danger in which it places the 
church, our hearts and convictions are entirely in unison with 
the harp of this minstrel, who has sounded a thrilling note of 
Si. epee within the privileged walls of the sanctuary, calling 
orth our slumbering dignitaries from their couches of preferment, 
and warning them against trusting the safety of their Jerusalem to 
its towers and its battlements. 

The recommendation of ‘household prayers” to this youthful 
couple in the fifty-sixth stanza we suspect is a little new to them. 
The precept may seem to some to belong more properly to lawn 
sleeves than to the laureate brow ; butthe time is surely fast coming, 
if not already come, or the Bible has in vain been spread over 
the land, when piety will be felt to be every man’s concern; when 
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every man that feels that he has a soul to be saved will be sensible 
that his neighbour has one too; and when all will feel that the 

t man or woman upon the throne is the sm. thet of all, 
The religious conduct of the Sovereign is of such incalculable 
importance to his subjects collectively and individually, that to 
whomsoever Providence has conceded the opportunity in any way 
of bringing before the royal mind the blessings, consequent upon 
a kingly pattern of practical piety, on him the same Providence 
hath imposed the sacred duty of turning the opportunity to a 
beneficial account ; and woe be to those, especially if their func- 
tion has been spiritual, who have es so solemn a call, 
Mr. Southey has not neglected it: he has, and we trust his ex- 
ample will not be without imitators, in terms as beautiful as true, 
told his future sovereign what she must do to be queen indeed, 
and how to wear her crown like one that may expect, ‘ when the 
chief Shepherd shall come” to “receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away.” 

We really bear Mr. Southey so much good will for the patriotic 
object of his little poem, that we can easily forgive some features 
of self-complacency by which it is rather too strongly marked ; 
and in so hasty a performance on a subject the least new of all 
things under the sun, we will not dwell on the crudity of its plan, 
and the mixture of common-place in the execution, but will re- 
create ourselves with the much more agreeable task of selecting 
a stanza or two more which we think both for the poetry, an 
the principle, may deserve to be recorded. 

LXII. 
‘¢ Then seeing infant man, that Lord of Earth, 
Most weak and helpless of all breathing things, 
Remember that as Nature makes at birth 
No different law for Peasants or for Kings, 


And at the end no difference may befall, 
The “ short parenthesis of life” 1s all. 


LXIII. 
“ But in that space, how wide may be their doom 
Of honour or dishonour, good or ill! 
From Nature’s hand like plastic clay they come, 
To take from circumstance their woe or weal ; 
And as the form and pressure may be given, 
They wither upon earth, or ripen there for Heaven. 


LXIV. 
“ Ts it then fitting that one soul should pine 
For lack of culture in this favoured land ? 
That spirits of capacity divine 
Perish, like seeds upon the desert sand ? 
That needful knowledge in this age of light 
Should not by birth be every Briton’s right ? 
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We will dismiss Mr. Southey’s performance with declaring 
our conviction, whatever observations may occur to some who 
see nothing but inconsistency in the man whose sentiments on 
politics or religion grow better as he grows older, that if the 
royal bride and bridegroom who have inspired the lay will adopt 
the counsel it gives them, they will soon understand wherein con- 
sists the highest privilege of sovereigns —that of having the hap- 
piness of a people multiplied into their own. We will conclude 
these plain remarks with an extract from a little work* written 
expressly for our young Princess, by the “ wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best” woman which this age has to boast, and which points 
out the regular steps to that elevation which we have just alluded 
to as the peculiar privilege of sovereigns. ‘* She should practically 
understand, that religion, though it has its distinct and separate 
duties, yet is not by any means a distinct and separate thing, so 
as to make up a duty of itself, disconnected with other duties ; 
but that it is a pts. ya universally governing principle, which 
is to be the fountain of her morality, and the living spring of all 
her actions: that religion is not merely a thing to be retained in 
the mind as a dormant mass of inoperative opinions, but which 
is to be brought by every individual into the detail of every day’s 
deeds ; which, in a Prince, is to influence his private behaviour, 
as well as his public conduct; which is to regulate his choice of 
ministers, and his adoption of measures ; which is to govern his 
mind in making war, and in making peace; which is to accom- 
pany him not only to the closet but to the council; which is to 
fill his mind, whether in the world or in retirement, with an 
abiding sense of the vast responsibility which he is under, and the 
awful account to which he will be one day called, before that 
Being who lodges the welfare of so many millions in his hands. 
Parasites have treated some weak princes as if they were not of 
the same common nature with those whom they govern; and as 
if, of consequence, they were not amenable to the same laws. 
Christianity, however, does not hold out two sorts of religion, 
one for the court and one for the country; one for the prince 
and another for the people.” 


* Hints towards forming the Character of a young Princess, by Hangah More. — 
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Art. XII. ON ‘THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 

1. The Speech of Charles C. Western, Esq. M. P. on moving that 
the House should resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House to take into Consideration the distressed Stale of the Agri 
culture of the United Kingdom, March 7, 1816. 8vo. pp. 40. 
Budd and Calkin. London, 1816. 

2. Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on Tuesday the 9th 
of April 1816, i the Committee of the whole House, upon the 

tate of the Agricultural Distresses. 8vo. pp. 61. Longman 
and Co. London, 1816. 


_ $3. A Review of the present ruined Condition of the Landed and 


Agricultural Interests ; with Observations on the Extent of their 
Losses and Distresses, the Origin and History of these Distresses, 
the Funding System, the Sinking Fund, the Burthen of the 
Poor, the System of Tithes in kind, Stock-jobbing, Usury through 
the Medium of Redecmable Annuities, Employment of discharged 
Soldiers and Sailors, the Public Debt, and the Expediency of 
Supporting the Public Faith to its Creditors, the Reduction of 
the Legal Rate of Interest, the Reduction of Rents, &c. By 
Richard Preston, Esq. M.P. Printed in the Pamphleteer, 
No. XIII. sold by Law and Whitaker. 8vo. pp. 63. London, 
1816. 


4. Thoughts on the alleged Depression of Agriculture. By Peter 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 8vo. pp. $0. Cadell and Co. Lon- 
don, 1816. 


A warrant of twenty-two years’ continuance, interrupted only 
by intervals too short to have affected the general system, was 

Ccthiie terminated, after the most brilliant successes, by the 
surrender of Bonaparte and the subsequent treaty of Paris in 
1815: the liberation of Europe from a military : rs the 
* consummation ” so long “ devoutly wished,” at length arrived: 
our character as a nation was placed on the proudest eminence: 
plenty we always possessed; and the revival of our drooping ma- 
nufactories, by the opening of the continental ports, was antici- 
pated by all ranks with the fondest expectation. 

Contrary to the experience of former wars, the national pros- 
perity advanced as the difficulties of the contest increased: a 
quick circulation, the natural consequence of our situation, gave 
life and spirit to every branch of trade: riches flowed in from 
every part of the globe: agriculture, that deep source of national 
wealth, attracted its full share of capital, industry, and skill: 
our population was rapidly advancing: the little commerce re- 
maining to the world had been long in our hands; and up to the 
clese of the year 1813, when the f 
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result to our unexampled struggles became likely to be realized, 
every thing tended to encourage the idea that this enviable state 
of things would be permanent. 

It was our fate in a short time to experience the severest dis- 
appointment: a train of circumstances, each succeedin rapidly 
to the other, plunged us into the greatest distress, The trade 
and manufactures of the country made hasty advances to a total 
stagnation; and the extraordinary decline in the prices of all 
agricultural produce threatened the landed interest with absolute 
ruin. Credit had almost ceased to exist: the metallic circulating 
medium had nearly disappeared ; and the melancholy prospect of 
failure and impoverishment, which on every side presented itself, 
extinguished the few remaining sparks of commercial confidence, 
Such was our situation at the commencement of the current year; 
and from such a state had we to look to our energies and natural 
resources only for the means of deliverance. 

The circumstances affecting the landed interest have of late 
excited the greatest share of public notice. ‘The depressed state 
of agriculture, the causes of that depression, and the probable 
effects, have been the topic of unceasing discussion among all 
ranks of people; and have exercised the pens of all our political 
economists. Pamphlet has suceeeded pamphlet: every writer 
on the subject has had his favourite hypothesis, to which he has 
traced the existing evils; and in most instances the account of 
the disease has been accompanicd by a corresponding remedy. 
A super-abundance of produce—large importations—deficiency 
in the circulating medium by the sudden diminution of paper 
currency—a general want of credit and confidence—have been 
among the causes assigned; and all these certainly have had 
their share in bringing matters to their present condition. 

Of the four pamphlets, the title pages of which appear at the 
head of the present article, we selected the two first, as having 
excited the greatest degree of public interest. ‘The other two 
were taken without any particular design from the mass of similar 
publications. On Mr. Preston’s we shall have to make a few 
remarks: of Mr. Hoare’s we shall have occasion to say but little. 
The question, we conceive, occupies a narrower space than is 
generally imagined: we shall therefore avoid rambling into fields 
of discussion, which seem to us only to embarrass the subject, 
and to distract the pursuit. 

In the most prosperous times, the distress of individuals was 
of frequent occurrence: the gazette always afforded to the prudent 
and sagacious subjects enou ah of sage lamentation, and dolorous 
reflections on the times. ‘The causes of these failures have been 
traced generally to their right source—the imprudence of the par- 
ties. The difficulties which particular classes successively had to 
03 
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sustain produced, each in its turn, a partial fermentation ; but, as 
the distress was generally confined to one branch at a time, em- 
barrassment soon ceased when the extent was known; all traces 
of its existence speedily disappeared ; and the general mass con- 
tinued in the full possession of its vigour. The present distress 
of the landed interest, from the extensiveness of its operation, is 
of a somewhat different description. The distress which until 
lately had been felt only by particular classes of sufferers, as the 
storm burst here and there in its progress, has extended its gloom 
through the whole horizon. In a season of general alarm, it is 
natural to scatter blame with little discrimination ; to impute the 
whole evil to circumstances that have had but a very partial opera- 
tion in producing it; to treat occurrences which should only have 
been considered as disposing or accelerating causes as directly 
tending to produce it; to censure what could not have been 
avoided ; and to ascribe to accident what has been the result of 
misconduct. For that which has arisen independently of our 
own conduct, patience and time are in general the only effectual 
cure; and it will be found that, in most cases of this kind, while 
temporary expedients aggravate the disorder, things, if left to 
themselves, will gradually revert to their old channels. But what 
is properly chargeable upon our own avarice, or selfishness, or 
precipitance, we cannot be too busy in searching, exposing, and 
correcting, since it is only in a change of conduct that the remedy 
is to be sought. ‘To class and distinguish, therefore, the causes 
of our present suffering into the two descriptions to which we 
have adverted, is an object of very wholesome inquiry, if it end 
only in instructing us in what to forbear and in what to interfere. 
And we cannot doubt that such an inquiry, soberly proceeded in, 
would make it appear that much of the evil, if not the greater 
= is a compound result of the miscalculating voracity of the 
anded proprietor, and the extravagance, improvidence, and ad- 
venturing folly of the farmer. 

As a superalundance of produce is the chief cause alleged, we 
shall consider the grounds taken for assuming that as a fact. We 
shall then give our reasons for supposing that there is not only 
no superabundance at present, but that, notwithstanding all im- 
provements, the produce of this island has not, on an average, 
increased beyond the demands arising from the progressive en- 
largement of the population. It is certain that the dread of a 
redundancy overloaded the markets which were already amply 
supplied, by inducing those who could have retained their pro- 
duce to grasp at the current price, fearing a still further reduc- 
tion. It is likewise eertain that, from such dread, the tenantry, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, became disheartened 
and enervated : a diminished breadth of corn was consequently 
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sown; and unless the present harvest produce a full average crop, 
a scarcity of the great source of subsistence will be added to our 
other embarrassments. 

In proof of a redundant supply, Mr. Western says, 

‘“ The full effect of all our improvements has just been completely 
realized; and two or three good harvests, from this extended and 
improved agriculture, together with continued import, and demand 
se, have occasioned such a surplus in the market, as ver 
obviously accounts for the first depression in price.” (Mr. Western's 
Speech, p. 10.) 

That, when an average harvest is a sufficient supply, a succes- 
sion of two or three good harvests will occasion an excess, an 
‘‘ very obviously account for” a “ first depression in price,” can+ 
not be doubted; but it does not follow that such excess should 
necessarily be very great. Mr. Western gives us no idea of 
what he supposes may be the amount of the redundancy: he 
shows, however, how much the market might be affected by “a 
small surplus or deficit, above or below the demand.” 


«“ Permit me, sir, here to call to the recollection of the House the 
effect of a small surplus, or deficit, of supply, above or below the de- 
mand of the market. 

“It is perfectly well known that, if there is a small deficiency of 
supply, the price will rise in a ratio far beyond any proportion of such 
deficiency ; the effect indeed is almost incalculable: so likewise on a 
surplus of supply beyond demand, the price will fall in a ratio exceed- 
ing almost tenfold the amount of such surplus. Corn, being an article 
of prime necessity, is peculiarly liable to such variation ; upon a deficit 


of supply, the price is further advanced by alarm ; and upon a surplus, * 


it is further diminished by the difficulty the growers have in contract- 
ing the amount of their growth, compared to the means which other 
manufacturers possess of limiting the amount of their manufactures.” 
(Mr. Western’s Speech, p. 8.) 

Mr. Western might have added, with great truth, that 
‘‘ alarm” would be as active in accelerating a depression once 
commenced, as in advancing the price onthe first appearance 
of a deficit. 

Mr. Brougham is prepared to go still further on the side of 
super-abundance; and tells us the supposed amount. After 
stating that, although during the ten years between 1797 and 
1808, about 1,200 Snelosave Bille had passed, supposed to affect 


two millions of acres, great part of which was previously * culti- 
vated in common field,” ‘the improvements in the cultivation 
of the old enclosures” had “done more to augment the whole 
agricultural produce, than all the new lands that have been taken 
in,” he further observes: ' 
“If, however, we take the total amount, every thing included, ‘to 
be equal to the produce of two millions of acres added to the former 
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produce, and if it be true that the population has only increased twe 
millions during the same period, there will appear to have been an 
increase of nearly six millions of quarters in the supply, and only an 
increase in the permanent demand in the proportion of two millions.” 
(Mr. Brougham’s Speech, p. 14.) 


By the passage following, which we think it needless. to quote, 
Mr. Brougham does not appear to entertain a very favourable 
opinion of * estimates;” but still his reasoning supposes them to 
be nearly correct. His real meaning is not, however, quite so clear 
as we could have wished. The “ six millions of quarters” we 
presume to be wheat; but does Mr. Brougham calculate that an 
specific tract of two millions of acres would annually yield that 
quantity ? or does he mean that the increase from agricultural im- 
provements, &c. has added after the rate of two millions of acres to 
the wheat crop alone; and that, consequently, in the usual fourfield 
course of husbandry, the total increase is, in fact, equal to the 
produce of eight millions of acres? Until we know in what sense 
to apply the passage, we cannot adapt his reasoning to his “ per- 
manent demand ef two millions.” In either case, he is perfectly 
justified in not trusting to “ estimates.” The most sanguine sup- 
porter of redundancy and improved cultivation could never enter- 
tain the most distant idea that the increase was equal to eight 
millions of acres; nor could any person of practical common 
sense or observation even dream that the fourth part of two 
millions of acres could produce, on an average, ninety-six bushels 
of wheat to the acre. We have another reason for thinking Mr, 
Brougham’s increase of “six millions of quarters” a little over- 
charged. The ‘“ generally allowed” estimate of the total 
quantity of wheat grown yearly in every part of the United King- 

om, according to Mr. Western, (p. 34.) amounts to only ten 
millions of quarters! | Now, supposing the population to have ad- 
vanced on: 1. 5 per centum, or rather 15 in the thousand, in 
a compound ratio, which was the case between the census taken 
in 1801 and that taken in 181], and there is no reason for a dif- 
ferent conclusion, Great Britain would, at this time, contain 
thirteen millions and a half of inhabitants. The population of 
Ireland is generally considered to be six millions, ‘{his is, how- 
ever, founded only on “ estimate,” and is probably incorrect; 
but it cannot be very tar removed from the truth. ‘Ten millions 
of quarters, then, according to Mr. Western, is the whole 
produce of wheat in the United Kingdom; and all that the 
country yields to the support of nineteen millions and a half 
of inhabitants, is not a quartern loaf on the average, weckly, to 
each individual! And yet we are in 2 fair way to be ruined by 
over-cultivation 
My. Preston, on the other hand, gives every possible encou- 
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ragement to the agriculturist, by Azs ideas of the consumption; 
he is of opinion that, 

« A man must be devoid of calculation to suppose that this country 
could even for three years be dependent on foreign supplies for one 
third part of its food. At the computation of the moderate sum of six 
pence per day for the food of each individual, the food of one third of 
our population would require an expenditure of the enormous sum of 
54,000,000/. a year. (Mr. Preston’s Pamphlet, p. 139.) 

Mr. Preston himself, at all events, is not “ devoid of calcu 
lation.” By “food” to be imported, we presume wheat was 
meant. At three pounds per quarter, which was beyond the 
price when Mr. Preston wrote, the annual supply for the whole 
population would, at that rate, be my, millions of quarters. 
How “devoid of calculation” Mr. Western must appear in 
the eyes of Mr. Preston, when he states the whole produce of the 
United Kingdom at only ten millions ! 

As to the article of inclosures, it will appear, on examination, 
that no great increase of corn can be derived from thence. In 
the majority of instances, the result has been decidedly otherwise ; 
the lands which, under the common field system, produced one 
wheat crop in three years, under that which was adopted on 
inclosing have produced one only in four years. ‘The chief 
advantage yielded to the arable farmer by this change in the 
mode of cultivation has arisen, not from the increase of corn, 
but from his being enabled, by the alternate succession of white 
and green crops, to avoid the loss attendant on a naked fallow ; 
and to turn his sheep, by which he had been previously a con- 
stant loser, into a source of considerable profit. Independently of 
this, it will be found that, although inclosures have brought much 
unproductive land into active cultivation, they have occasioned 
an equal amount, if not a larger quantity, to be diverted from 
corn tograss. The strong heavy clay lands, a under the 
threefield course of wheat, beans, and fallow, pr ucing every 
third year a large crop of bread corn, have been almost invariably 
converted to pasturage. Indeed, notwithstanding the great 
demand for corn, the grass lands in all parts of the kingdom 
have considerably increased in quantity, although their produce 
has by no means suffered such variations in price as that of arable 
lands. The rents have not increased in the same proportion; 
nor have the profits either of the _— or the dairyman, much 
as they are lessened, suffered such material reduction as those of 


the corn farmer. We admit the justness of Mr. Brougham’s 
remark (p. 5.) that, in consequence of the scarcities of 1797 and 
1800, ‘ lands were broken up which had never before known the 
plough, and many wastes were taken in, the tillage of which 
prudence would perhaps never have authorised.” But we do not 
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think it probable that such lands would afford a permanent supply ; 
they in general consisted of a poor thin staple: they were tilled 
while any thing could be procured from them: they are in most 
places already exhausted ; and not likely to be again productive 
for a great length of time to come. 

The chief addition to the supply, then, has arisen from the im- 
provement of the lands under cultivation previous to 17973 and 
it will require that the proportion of such improvement, to meet 
the increased demand, on Mr. Brougham’s principle of allowing 
one quarter of wheat per annum to each individual, should con- 
siderably exceed two millions of acres. The population of 
Great Britain in 1801, according to the census then taken, was 
10,942,646; in 1811, it amounted to 12,596,803, the army and 
navy, in both cases, included. At the same progressive rate of 
increase, it will amount, in 1816, as before observed, to about 
thirteen millions and a half; being an addition, since 1801, of 
upwards of two millions and a half. Now, supposing an acre 
of wheat to yield, on an average, three quarters, (we again 
refer ourselves to Mr. Brougham) and the husbandry to be 
on the fourfield system, it will be necessary that the improvement 
should be considered equal to the produce of three million four 
hundred thousand acres. Beyond this, we do not conceive any 
of the supporters of a * redundancy” are prepared to extend 
their calculations. 

We shall dismiss this part of our subject, with regretting that 
Mr. Western and his friends had not more strictly examined into 
the correctness of their data, before they dnutalpieah doctrines 
so discouraging to the farmer, and so pregnant with danger 
to the future welfare of the country. The gazette returns have 
completely refuted —_ argument adduced or the two nights of 
the debate in proof of the existence of a super-abundance. It is 
not, however, what has passed within the walls of parliament 
during the late session, but what had previously passed without, 
that extended the mischief, and, in part, created it. ‘The sen- 
timents which Mr. Western entertained this year are the same 
that were sedulously propagated and urged in all directions, 
during the unsuccessful attempts to pass the Corn Bill in 1813 
and 1814: once adopted, they were not easily eradicated: the 
unusual succession of the three abundant harvests of 1812, 1813, 
and 1814, strengthened the probability; and, until an actual 
deficiency is experienced, the majority will, we fear, not be 
undeceived. 

The excess created by importation next claims our attention, 
and will give us but little trouble. Mr. Western states (p. 10) 
that ‘*the average import of the last twelve years has not 
exceeded a million of quarters of all sorts of grain.” We agree 
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with him, that it must be ‘ considered as trifling, when compared 
with the amount of our aggregate consumption.” Small as the 
quantity is, it increased the supply; and therefore added to the 
calamity. The evil will, however, be effectually removed by the 
operation of the Corn Bill; a measure we always piri cae 
necessary to enable the farmer to meet the increased expenses 
of cultivation, and to give the landed interest the exclusive 
supply of the manufacturer, under a certain rate, in return for 
a corresponding monopoly. 

That the want of confidence, and deficiency in the circulating 
medium, have added to the distress, is euleeliadie true; but 
certainly not to the degree supposed. At this distance of time, 
it would be difficult to say, whether the excess of paper circula- 
tion had any effect in causing the extraordinary depression, 
or the depression caused the diminution of the circulating 
medium. Mr. Hoare conceives the former to have been the 
case. 


* Indeed,” says he, “ it is a sad mistake, whether of ignorance or 
design, to attribute the depression of the landed, or the manufacturing, 
or trading, interests, to any other great momentous cause than the un- 
settled state of, I may justly say, perhaps, the profligately tampering 
with, our currency.” (Mr. Hoare’s Pamphlet, p. 12.) 

We, however, are likely to fall into that mistake: we think 
there is much to justify the opinion, that the depression caused 
the diminution of the circulating medium. Previous to the first 
decline of prices, numerous banks had been established in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, by persons largely concerned in, or 
connected with, the corn trade. ‘The little town of Boston in 
Lincolnshire, for instance, contained seven banks; all, or nearly 
all, the partners of which were so engaged. ‘Their purchases 
were always considerable; and their stocks, which cost them 
nothing but the stamps upen their paper, were aerber large. 
A decline of prices, the natural result of a plentiful harvest, 
rendering all speculating men averse to purchasing, and the 
alarm of redundancy being excited, the markets were glutted, 
sO as to render a sale next to impossible on any terms. The 
large stocks in the granaries of the factors remained on hand: 
the country banker, who could get no returns, became unable to 
meet his engagements: a general distrust followed ; and the ulti- 
mate consequences we are now suffering. It could not be expect- 
ed that the continuance of the paper system could have upheld 
the former high prices; but it _— possibly have prevented the 
mischief from proceeding to its full extent. Much distress, how- 


ever, must have been every where experienced, before the several 
members of the national frame could have adapted themselves to 
so violent a transition as that from a long continued warfare to a 
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peace likely to be permanent—from a state of immense exertion 
to one of comparative quiescence. 

The readiness with which pecuniary accommodation was every 
where afforded tended in great measure to sustain the unwar- 
rantably high prices to which all agricultural produce has ad- 
vanced; but the confidence encouraged by a rising market could 
not be safely afforded in a falling one. ‘The buyer who specu- 
lated with the property and credit of others was then clearly out 
of the question; and no one could be found to purchase beyond 
the immediate consumption. Mr. Western thinks, 


“ It is rather singular, that at this moment no purchases are made, 
even at the depressed price of the market, in reservation of future de- 
mand: no merchant will venture upon the formation of any stores 
for this purpose, however desirable and beneficial such an application 
of capital appears to be.” (Mr. Western’s Speech, p. 27.) 


Now, we should have thought it singular, in the present state 
of credit and confidence, and with the cry of * redundancy ” 
ringing in his ears, if any one had been found willing to embark 
under appearances so unpromising. Whenever the markets 
improve regularly, however trifling cach advance may be, the 
of profit will bring forward the capitalist; the public 
will again see, to use Mr. Preston’s words (p. 134), “ an in- 
crease of useful, healthy, and well supported circulation ;” and 
we shall then hear no more of * the present ruined condition of 
the landed and agricultural interest.” 

The reduction in the consumption of barley is another source 
of complaint ; and we agree that it is well founded. We shall, 
in this case, take Mr. Western's calculation. 

“ Here then we have a loss of market, occasioned by the excessive 
taxation to which the article is subject, for nearly 1,100,000 quarters, 
a quantity exceeding in amount the average importation of the last 
ten years of foreign grain of every sort.” (Mr. Western’s Speech, 
p- 20.) 

Doubts, perhaps, may arise, although not in Mr. Western’s 
mind, whether ‘ these consequences have arisen from taxation.” 
— Before that question can be solved, it will be necessary, in ad- 
dition to the returns of the quantity of barley malted, to ascer- 
tain the amount of the beer j wena by the common brewers in 


the year 1790, which is Mr. Western’s first return, and at the 
present time. On comparing these together, it will be seen 
whether the beer has maintained a relative proportion to the 
barley malted. We should rather expect, that the consumption 
of beer (we cannot call it malt liquor) has not diminished, in 
eonsequence of taxation, nor from any cause whatever; but that, 
on the contrary, it has actually increased, in a greater degree 
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than the enlargement of the population would warrant. To 
have really thrown light on this subject, Mr. Western should 
have called for an account of the quantity imported of such de- 
leterious drugs as are well known to be used in the manufac- 
turing of beer, as far as they could be distinctly specified; he 
should have learnt the quantity of oil of vitriol, copperas, &c. 
&c. made in the kingdom: he should, if possible, have made 
himself acquainted with the ostensil/e consumption of all those 
articles; and in deducting that amount from the gross quantity, 
he would have been able to have laid before the public a scene 
of flagrant iniquity; he would have had no occasion to call 
* taxation” to his aid, to account for the diminished demand ; 
and he would have clearly proved, that to satisfy the insatiable 
avarice of the common brewer, the natural produce of the coun- 
try was neglected; and that a slow poison was silently con- 
suming the vitals of the working classes *. 

We cannot too strongly recommend the “ Letters of a Mid- 
dlesex Magistrate’ on public-house licensing,” which were pub- 
lished originally in the Times newspaper, and since reprinted in 
the Pamphleteer, No. XIII. Sincerely do we hope that the sound 
reasoning they contain will rouse the Laren attention, from one 
end of the empire to the other; and induce the legislature no 
longer to sacrifice the welfare of the community at large to the 
private interest of a few overgrown individuals. It is true, brewers 
are not allowed to act as magistrates on the licensing day; but 
their ends are as effectually attained by the tacit compact existing 
between them and their brother magistrates. In the country, 
the brewer magistrates undertake the unpopular task of enforcing 
the game-laws; and receive, in return, the exclusive privilege of 
dealing out destruction in all directions. Let Mr. Western here 
advocate the public cause; and he will be no longer at a loss to 
find a market for his surplus barley. 

The first great advance in the price of corn, which took place 
during the searcity in 1795, drew the general attention to agricul- 
ture; and aan a new field for the employment of capital. The 
occupiers of land, since that time, have Peary forsaken their 
former prejudices; and, adopting a more liberal train of thought, 
have mingled with the other classes ; while individuals from those 
classes, in their turn, were directing their attention to farming, 
The second dearth, in 1800, and the unprecedented prices to 


* It has been fur some years notorious that chemical drugs and salts enter 
very largely into the composition of porter; but it is only since the recent dis- 
coveries in chemistry that malt and hops were found to be scarcely necessary for 
making malt liquor.—About two years ago a decayed brewer travelled through 
the country, offering, for a certain fee, to teach the innkeepers how to make one 
bushel of the old-fashioned ingredients go as far as tea—among his substitutes . 
were oil of vitriol and copperas, (Letters of a Middlesex Magistrate, ) 
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which corn then advanced, gave another start to agricultural spe. 
culation; and, from that time, until the first great ecline in — 
in 1813, the attention of the country was in an excessive degree 
attracted to farming or “ rural ceconomy,” as the direct and in- 
fallible road to riches. The tailor, the staymaker, the perfumer, 
joining the general throng with others, whose occupations had 

fore been equally opposite, left their respective trades; and, 
in the full expectation of payin, their golden dreams and Ar- 
cadian visions, grasped at a farm! A farm must make their for- 
tunes, be the rent what it might: the trouble attending it was 
nothing, and the reward was certain. At the first decline of 
prices, this whole tribe of adventurers was swept away ; leaving 
nothing to the land-owners of all their splendid expectations, 
but estates depreciated by mismanagement and debased in repu- 
tation. 

The land-valuer, for the ten years previous to 1813, was as 
much at a loss in fixing a price between landlord and tenant, as 
he is at the present moment: stretching his opinions to the ut- 
most he still fell short of expectation: at any sum named, persons 
were found rash enough to engage in the undertaking; and the 
Jand-owner, in letting his lands at such extravagant rates, or 
by the still more injurious plan of accepting the tender of the 
best bidder, turned out the tenant of known worth and expe- 
rience, to admit in his place one that had nothing but his te- 
merity to recommend him. ‘The proprietors of the unoccupied 
lands in Devonshire, Wiltshire, and other parts of the country, 
must sensibly feel the torce of these assertions. ‘The land-owner 
of more moderate views, who has pursued a different course, 
and who, consulting the interest and comfort of his tenantry, 
has been contented with a fair rent, reckoning corn, for instance, 
at nine or even ten shillings per bushel, has suffered compara- 
tively but little. Great loss has unquestionably fallen on tenants, 
but not to the extent represented. Unfortunately, the late ad- 
vances in price came too late to benefit the smaller occupiers ; 
who, by alarm, and necessity, were forced to market, and 
were obliged to accept whatever existing circumstances afforded. 

Not contented with evils arising from within ourselves, the 
mischief was further augmented by the rage for Scotch hus- 
bandry, and by the delusive prospects held forth by the Scotch 
surveyors. ‘Lhe immoderate rents agreed to by the Scotch far- 
mers tempted many landed proprietors to admit their depreda- 
tions, and to accede to the ruinous conditions they required in 
their favour. The consequences are so notorious that it would 
be needless to enlarge upon them. To some land-owners, in par- 
ticular, the loss has been immense; and even beyond the pro» 
bability of gain, had the change of system succeeded. 
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It may be remarked, that nearly all the lands that have been 
left untenanted were in the occupation of Scotch farmers and 
adventurers; or of those who took them by a public bidding. 
The proprietors of these lands will not oily have to submit to 
all the injury they have already brought upon themselves, but 
must also expect to meet with considerable difficulty in obtaining 
a rent adequate to the real value of their property; the best in- 
formed, even among those who take farms, being apt to look 
more to the good or bad success of the former occupier than to 
the actual worth. ‘The stigma created by the failure of a tenant 
is not easily removed. 

Before we proceed further, we think it right to address a few 
words to our brethren across the ‘Tweed, whose bristles will 
doubtless be erect at what they may think a national reflection. 
We can assure them, that we entertain the highest respect 
for their agricultural attainments; and willingly bear witness to 
the solid improvements they have effected. ‘The Scotch hus- 
bandry we allude to, is that which was so denominated in Eng- 
land, and which was of such a nature as no North Briton, jea- 
lous of his country’s honour, would have admitted to have ema- 
nated from thence. The scientific farmers of the Lothians would 
have pitied the English landlord who was cajoled_ into the belief 
that manure was unnecessary, and that the most effectual way of 
keeping land in heart was to crop it till it could yield no more ; 
and who, dazzled by the amount of the rent, agreed to pay all 
the tenant’s rates and taxes—to suffer his valuable pastures, 
nay, even his lawn, to be ploughed up—to erect a// the build- 
ings the tenant might deem necessary—to make roads in all di- 
rections wherever the tenant required them; as well as other con- 
ditions equally destructive of the property. 

The space allotted to us will not admit of our entering into the 
consideration of the remaining articles of farming produce. ‘This 
we the less regret, as we saniiihe all of them of minor importance ; 
the legislature having, in fact, done every thing that can be rea- 
sonably expected. Did we require any further illustration of the 
mismanagement of landed property, we should find it in the grass 
lands. We before remarked that the produce of grass lands had 
neither advanced so high, nor sunk so low, as the produce of 
corn lands. For this, we can easily account—to be a grazier, 
required a practical knowledge of cattle: tobe a dairyman, was 
below the soaring genius of the é/heorist. Hence, grass lands found 
their value among those only who knew their worth, and who 
could occupy them to advantage. 

We have, now, we think, made it sufficiently apparent, that 
there is no immediate prospect of a ‘* redundancy ;” and that the 

iculturist need not Desist from his improvements, from any fear 


of wanting a market for his produce. e also think, that there 
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is good ground for supposing that, had the landed proprictors in 
general pursued a steady path, and bottomed their estimates on 
nore permanent grounds of calculation, the embarrassment of the 
country would in great measure have been avoided. Whatever 
pity we may feel for the poor deluded adventurers who embarked 
their all ona speculation beyond the scope of their comprehen- 
sion; however much we may deprecate the conduct of those 
who encouraged such delusion, we still believe that the melan- 
choly star of distress and ruin which have of late presented 
themselves will ultimately prove a benefit to the community at 
large, and establish a barrier to unprecedented undertakings and 
dangerous innovations. ‘The pursuit of agriculture will in future 
devolve on those whose education has fitted them for it; and 
the improvements recommended by the cultivator of well known 
science and experience will alone meet with attention. 

Toward applying a remedy to the present evils, the employ. 
ment of the me ee classes is of the very first consideration. We 
will quote what Mr. Preston says on this subject, as not unwor- 
thy of attention. 


“ The next object is, to find useful employment for those who, by 
a change from war to peace, are left without the means of subsistence, 
and yet are capable ot profitable labor. Extended husbandry, with 
those improvements which attend it, would give employment to the 
soldiers and sailors who were bred up to the habits of rural life; and 
in particular to masons, carpenters, and other mechanics, to an in- 
crease of the home manufactures, arising from an increased demand. 
A restoration of fair prices for agricultural produce would give to cir- 
culation, employment for those who were bred up in that line. A li- 
beral policy of forming new lines of canal and rail roads, especially 
the latter, in those districts which stand in need of these beneficial 
improvements, and a change of the line of turnpike roads to more 
useful points, so as to bring them on a level, so far as the nature of the 
country would admit, (and there are few situations in which great im- 
provements in this respect are not practicable,) would keep a large 
portion of the community in a state of activity and of public utility. 
One million a year, or even a much larger sum, would be usefully and 
profitably withdrawn from the public purse, even in its present low 
state, to promote improvements of this nature, partly for the sake of 
improvement, but principally for giving useful application to the in- 
dustry of those, who have so gallantly achieved the late victories, and 
who are returning to the bosom of their friends, without the consolation 
of being able to find a demand for their labours. 

“* By dividing such works of improvements among different districts, 
or by giving preference to those districts in which the gentry and the 
proprietors would most liberally contribute towards the improvement, 
the country would be quickly placed, in this respect, in a condition of 
exalted prosperity, and the metropolis might have a supply more ade- 
quate to her demands, and at greatly reduced prices. Government, 
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too, would at an early period be compensated by the ability of the 
country to bear taxation ina future war; and the country, which 
ought always to be identified with the government, would receive an 
adequate return: not only in the charity of so great and useful a 
work—a charity which equally blesses the hand which gives and the 
hand which receives, but in the universal benefits that would be dif- 
fused among society. ‘These are the best employments of a disbanded 
army, and of a discharged marine ; keeping one branch of indust 
from treading on the heels of another branch, and destroying it by 
competition, before the regular returns of the regular channels of in- 
dustry can give full employment to all; and till the superabundance 
of wealth shall afford to individuals, &c. the means of making those 
mprovements.” (Mr. Preston’s Pamphlet, p. 35, 36.) 

We were for some time at a loss to conceive what part of the 
working classes Mr. Preston alluded to, as having been engaged 
in the * line of circulation.” But on recollecting Mr. Preston’s 
account of the ** useful, healthy, and well-supported circulation,” 
we found he must have meant the clerks to the country bankers; 
who, by the failure of their masters, were thrown out of the la- 
borious employment of manufacturing the “ useful, healthy, 
and well supported circulation” of country paper, which Mr. 
Preston seems so anxious to see re-established, 

Next to the employment of the working classes, the most effectual 
relief to the tenantry may be afforded by landowners themselves, 
by deferring the receipt of their rents, and by giving such accom- 
modation on the security of their crops, as may enable the farmer 
to wait the regular course of the market for the sale of his pro- 
duce. A sudden depreciation in the prices would thus be 
avoided; and a remedy opposed to the calamities on which most 
stress has been laid. 

We shall make a few remarks on the future prospect of the 
landed interest in general, which cannot, at all events, be deemed 
more gloomy than that of the merchant or the manufacturer, 
The income usually derived from a capital employed in farming, 
may be considered to be less than that which would be produced by 
the active use of the same money in any other manner. Ifthe far- 
mer, supposing his rent a fair one, clear ten per cent., he may 
esteem himself fortunate. ‘This, without the greatest care and 
attention, he will not accomplish. I[t is true, his family may be 
supported at a less expense than that of the manufacturer; and 
at the close of his term, his live stock may be improved in value, 
But the temptations for such employment of capital are not 
great. The advantages stated are all he can expect im return for 
a life of toil and uncertainty. 

Advances in the price of agricultural produce are occasioned, 
more by the general deficiency in the crops, than by an increased 
demand. The farmer cannot, therefore, in any degree be be- 
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nefited by such advances. He would, consequently, be injured 
by the plan proposed by Mr. Western for equalizing the supply, 
by warehousing in years of plenty, to provide against years of 
scarcity. The overplus of the good seasons, would be insuffi- 
cient to counterbalance the loss and additional expenses of those 
less favourable. 

The average price of wheat throughout England, in the week 
ending the 8th of June, was 75s. per quarter ; only five shillings 
below the maximum fixed by the corn bill. Before the ensuing 
c can be harvested, the price will, in all probability, be 
higher. Moderate persons who have been employed in fixing 
rents, have never calculated on wheat’s exceeding ten shillings 
per bushel; and allowing, even then, for the existence and 
probable continuance of the property tax, the war malt tax, 
and the tax on horses used in husbandry—these rents ma 
still continue to be realized. ‘The operation of the corn bill 
is now leginning to be felt: the property tax has ceased, and 
the war malt duty is onthe point of expiring. The farmer 
is, of all ranks, least affected by immediate taxation. — If prices 
be low, his expenses correspond—manual labour, his heaviest 
article, rent excepted, is in proportion; and, although the 
poor laws are productive of frequent mischief, the farmer is apt 
to forget that a — part of what he contributes in this way 
ought to be paid by him as wages to his labourers. . A modi- 
fication of the poor laws as well as a commutation. of tithes, are 
both of them objects highly desirable; but until the latter. can 
be effected, the tithe-owner must be considered as a second 
landlord. Did the farmer attend to his pwn interest, he would, 
to the extent of his means, take every, advantage of the present 
low rate of labour; and use every exertion for the improve- 
ment of his land. Released from many incumbrances, and at 
a fair rent, he would find himself, after the next harvest, in a 
better condition with wheat at 80s. per quarter, than he for- 
merly stood in when wheat was 120s. . 

Having only to treat of the agricultural question, even had 
our limits permitted it, we should think it a waste of time. to 
enter into the heterogeneous mass of matter contained in Mr. 
Preston’s pamphlet; or to follow Mr. Brougham to all the dis- 
tant sources to which he traces the present distresses. _ 

_ We allow Mr. Preston to be by no means * devoid of caleu- 
lation ;” but, possibly, if his arithmetical powers had been more 
confined, the value of his work would have been augmented. 
To Mr. Western and Mr. Brougham we owe our thanks, for the 
assistance choy bes afforded us in the consideration of this sub- 
ject. If we had wanted further materials to prove .the mis- 
takes they labour under, their productions would have. yielded 
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us an ample supply. But it is not in our nature to trespass 
too far. To Mr. Hoare we have no doubt but that we should 
have had to acknowledge much obligation, had not the con- 
fusion of his style made the a of his meaning too slow 
a process for our limited leisure. ‘They who have carried their 
researches on this subject to an almost boundless extent will 
doubtless look upon us as shallow politicians; but it is our mis- 
fortune not to be able to see more in a thing than it actually 
contains. For this reason we have considered, and do still con- 
sider, that the distresses, severe as they are, will be but tempo- 
rary; and that agriculture will soon revive with an increase of 
solid strength. Steering clear of their former errors, the land- 
lords will profit by the past; they will in future be careful in 
the selection of their tenants, whose interest they must consider 
as closely interwoven with their own; they wil] find it their best 

licy to place the farmer in such a situation as may enable 

im to pursue a meliorating and steady system, waiting the 
due returns of his industry with the sober certainty of mode- 
rate gains; neither driven tothe adoption of ruinous expedients, 
nor tempted to encourage vain ; neither allowed to live as 
an adventurer, nor compelled to die as a pauper. 


Art. XIII.—Quinze Jours & Londres ; @ la finde 1815. Par 
M***, Paris. Eymery. 1816. 


A Fortnight in London, at the end of 1815. 


Tr we sit for our portrait to a French tourist, we must not look 
for a very flattering likeness. National hostility, like private 
enmity, is often succeeded by the exterior indications of cordial 
friendship ; but the angry feeling lurks and lingers in the bosom 
e are not disposed to be ve org Mest sore feeling an 
inimical disposition towards which 
on the ether side of the water: they form at once a compliment 
and a confession. The vanity of France, it must be owned, has 
been cruelly humbled: ‘ the curse never fell upon her tribe till 
now: she never felt it till now:” Baffled in the cabinet and 
beaten in the field, we must allow her a little strutting and 
vapouring on the barbarism of English manners and cookery. __. 
But further—there seemed an actual obligation on France to 
provons a satirical tour in England, were it only to show that 
er travellers are not necessarily liars and libellists. Something 
was also claimed from the honour of the French, if it were any 
YOL. VIL. NO. XV. P 
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thing but a name, in the way of disavowal of their countryman 
Pillet. ‘The present pamphlet is not very deep in point of re- 
flection, nor wholly exempt from the mistakes and prejudices na- 
tural to a Frenchman when writing on England: facts may, 
likewise, be sometimes a little Prscna. Hew for the sake of broad 
effect ; but the writer, although thoroughly French in the sense 
most contrasted to every thing English, has really no malignant 
disposition to slander or misrepresentation. His good temper 
often breaks through the trammels of his system, and although 
conceiving it a point of honour to maintain throughout a sort of 
national grin, he sometimes finds himself pleased, as it were, in 
spite of his teeth. 


“ At length we separated towards one o'clock in the morning, hav- 
ing all, more or less, need of our pillows. When I say all, be very 
careful, reader, not to comprehend the ladies in the term. They are, 
nearly without exception, of a sobriety in the articles of wine and 
spirits so much the more admirable, as they might well be infected by 
the example of the men. The French writer, who printed in 1815 that 
the English ladies get tipsy every day like their husbands, has wil- 
fully calumniated them; or he has been acquainted with no other En- 
glish women than the misses who stray in the dark about the purlieus 
of St. Giles’s.” (P. 121.) 

Monsieur M*** complains in his turn of our English tourists: 
and his candour claims aa us that we should not refuse a place 
to his observations on the work of Mr. John Scott. 


“‘ Some of them on their return home compose pamphlets, which 
they style “ A Tour to Paris,” “ Travels in France,” &c.; and seek 
to scatter ridicule at the expense of truth upon a people, which has 
no other blame than that of having entertained them too civilly. Open 
this, which I have brought here to pass away the time; read a pag 
at random, you will be sure to hit upona piece of folly or a calumny.” 


The passage extracted is the description of a Parisian lady’s 
boudoir. Certainly the general accusation of matrimonial infi- 
delity is one that requires to be gravely and deliberately weigh- 
ed; and it may peskibly be, that too severe a construction may 
sometimes be placed on the exterior levity of French manners. 
They who have seen the meeting or parting of husbands and 
their wives, or mothers and their children, in France, must 
have witnessed tears, embraces, and gestures full of sentiment 
and of the indications, at least, of affection. But with regard to 
our writers of travels, this remarkable difference must be noted 
between them and such scribblers as “ the member of the le- 
gion of honour.” The Englishman viewing life and manners 
through a peculiar medium, and obeying the suggestion of a 


powerful and plastic imagination, may possibly draw mistaken 
inferences and produce exaggerated pictures; but he writes from 
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sincere conviction: he oy be a dupe to his prejudices, but he 

is not a wilful deceiver of others. The Frenchman knows that 

his testimony is false; he knows that his statements are lies and 

calumnies ; bat he considers this fabric of falsehood and defa- 

mation as a monument reared by patriotism to the glory of “ the 
eat nation.” 

It is to the credit of the present writer, that, although he mis- 
takes the character of our English travellers, he does not seck to 
retaliate by unfair and unprincipled hostility: he descends into 
the arena with lawful weapons ; he is only piqued and provoked 
to defend his nation, its customs, its taste, and its niorals against 
the criticisms of English visitors; and, armed with the litera 
vengeance of insulted France, he directs it against the unskilful 
use of pepper in our made-dishes, the badness of our coffee, and 
the dulness of our Sundays. 

We have not time to examine whether there be not some ex- 
aggeration in the statement of his being compelled to wait three 
days at Dover, till the arrival of a second passport from the 
Alien Office ; but after gently hinting that if he was delayed, he 
must thank the zealous Smilies of his countrymen for dabbling 
in the affairs of England, we shall attend him at table: 


*“‘ | waited for the napkin, but it did not come. This is an article 
which is not in use in the English inns, nor among the lower or even 
the middle class of the people. They wipe their hands and their 
mouth in the flap of the table cloth, and they are very attentive to 
spread a clean one every Sunday.” 

This instance is unfortunate, and it is not the only one of the 
kind, inasmuch as it provokes an investigation by no means fa- 
vourable to French superiority. 

We may possibly grant that, at the alehouse kept by the per- 
sonage whom our traveller facetiously calls Mr. Pot-de-vin (and 
who by the bye he has the naiveté to acknowledge was a French- 
man), the same table cloth was actually served up to every guest 
on every day of the week but the seventh. We would, however, 
in all humility inquire, what would be the opinion of Mr. M*** 
of the discernment of an English traveller who should draw 
similar conclusions of French manners from similar premises ? 
Some particulars might, peradventure, be detailed of a French 
table P’héte that would put the keenest stomach of an Englishman 
under an interdict; but they are by no means to be considered as 
- specimens of the average behaviour and decorum of a French 

inner. 

We do not pretend to divine by what fatality Monsieur M*** 
should have been compelled, among the several respectable hotels 
at Dover, to select a wretched pot-house; where he is crammed 
into a chamber with four uncurtained beds, dimly lighted by one 
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casement, accommodated with one bottle and bason for four 
persons, and unprovided with a table. The same destiny, how- 
ever, pursues him to London, where he sits in coffee-rooms fu- 
migated with tobacco, and triumphantly reminds us of the 
marble slabs and brilliant mirrors of the Parisian caffés. The 
absence of the limonadiére, indeed, a sort of bar-maid who sits — 
at a central table, dispensing the bills and receiving the whis- 
pered homage of the beaux who enter or depart, he must 
equally have bewailed, had the friend who acted as his ciceroni 
introduced him into the spacious and well-lighted coffee-rooms 
at the west end of the town, frequented. by gentlemen instead of 
seafaring men in blue-cloth waistcoasts and pantaloons. But we 
ben to retort upon our French visitor the total invisibility of 
such a creature as a chamber maid, even in the superb city of 
Paris. The most elegant Englishwoman travelling in France 
must be content with having her bed made, and her calls answer- 
ed, by a dirty blackbearded fellow in his shirt-sleeves. | 
Having stumbled on some vulgar and obscure coffee-room, 
for the purpose of pursuing his comparison, our traveller calls 
for coffee, which is not the national beverage; and orders, as a 
thing of course, his chasse caffé or liqueur, which no English 
coffee-room is in the habit of supplying; and he dilates without © 
fear of contradiction on the luke-warm brown water which the 
unconscious waiter puts before him, and on the superiority of 
huile de rose or parfait amour to gin and. whiskey. His friend, 
with exquisite taste, proposes grog; and the Frenchman, like the 
savage in Madoc when first tasting metheglin, sips and is pleased. 
We shall not contradict his position that. an English beef- 
steak is improved by being translated into French; we shall 
not exclaim on his dislike of plum-pudding; and as he has can- 
didly acknowledged the excellence of our roast meats, we shall. 
leave to the French kitchen its triumphs in soups and ragoits: 
we shall not contradict the superior purity and salubrity of his 
wines ; but his irreverent insults upon turtle will surely not 
without solemn reprehension from one end of London to the 
other. Let us exhort him to put in. execution with .all 
his threatened second visit; let him not live through another 
year without invoking the winds, with a zeal like that of Apicius 
when einbarking for the coast of Afric on his celebrated oyster- 
eating expedition; let him defy storms,, and endure even the 
tediousness of a calm, till he has rectified his deplorable mistake, 
his utter misapprehension ; for till this is done the Corporation of 
London will decide—the magistracy, the commons, the nobility, 
and the benches of bishops and judges will decide, that this wretched 
man must have ignorantly contented himself. with the veal of the 


turtle, and that the green fat must have entirely escaped him. 
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The English understand more of rural shade, but the French 
| ilu better how to make it subservient to out of door 
enjoyment; and it must be confessed that the gardens of the 
Tuileries, with their stately walks, and classic statues and fountains 
playing in the sun; that ‘Tivoli, with its varied attractions, and 
in particular, the grace aftd order of its national dances, exceed, 
as a whole, in tastefulness of effect and the decorum of plea- 
sure, our Kensington gardens and Vauxhall; not to speak of 
the temperate refreshments which offer themselves at every 
turn. This point of superiority might have been cheerfully 
yielded; but the Frenchman thinks nothing conquered while 
aught remains to be won; he rashly invades our household gods ; 
pe not satisfied with triumphing over the smoke which blackens 
the exterior of our houses, and produces in his opinion the spleen 
and suicide, attempts to plant his unhallowed standard within 
the very sanctuary of our fire-side. Now the look of a Paris 
fire-place in summer, heaped with old embers and accumulated 
dust, is an earnest of what may be expected in winter. Mons. 
M*** has a pleasant chapter on the various applications of the 
word comfortable, the import of which is as unintelligible to a 
Frenchman as the distinction of colour to a man blind from 
his birth. Their naked brick floors and stair-cases may be 
endured in the summer; but the genius of winter, whom Si- 
lius places on the summit of the Alps, descends to “ reign and 
revel” in the salles and chambres @ coucher of Paris. To 
compare the crackling logs of a sordid Paris hearth with the 
glowing steady blaze of a durable and genial coal-fire, cheering 
e eye through its bars of burnished steel, were indeed to 
compare ‘ heaven’s broad fire” with “the glimmering of a 
waxen flame.” We are bound to apprize our visitor that with 
us the making of a fire is no less an art than the making of tea: 
a fire constructed of wet sulphurous small coal, heaped upon 
_ damp sticks, (such as we suppose he has met with in the taverns 
and coffee-houses which he appears to have haunted), is not a 
genuine English fire; any more than a room where sailors smoke 
is a proper specimen of a London coffee-room as contrasted with 
the café de mille colonnes of the Palais Royal. But a fire-side in 
Paris has neither moral nor physical comfort in its gloomy pre- 
cinct. 
- The Frenchman, like the gaudy insect which in other re- 
spects he much resembles, flutters through the summer sun, 
but winter finds him torpid and helpless; his chill and glazy 
uncarpeted floors, his — folding windows that close clumsily 
and heavily, destitute of shutters and flimsily curtained, ha 
nothing that can associate enjoyment with winter, ¢§ 
We cannot help diverting ourselves with the splendid misery 
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of this poor Frenchman, looking wistfully on a party coloured 
Brussels or Turkey carpet, and secretly longing to bestow upon 
it the tribute of his national breeding. 

On the alleged neatness and cleanliness of the English he feels 
evidently sore; he has a whole chapter on the subject ; he watches 
the boys that go round with pots of porter to see if they sip any 
of the liquor; detects a girl peeling the paper from a pound of 
butter; and is in ecstasies at the discovery of a milkmaid, who 
wrings back the milk out of her apron, which had been soaked in 
the pail. His wit expends itself in uneasy efforts to be satirical, 
and he does not seem aware that, by the uncommon pains which 
he takes to convict the English of a want of neatness, he writes in 
legible characters the dirt and slovenliness of his own nation. 

We must pass over the elaborate chapter on the comforts of 
spitting, the free use of pocket handkerchiefs, the furniture of bed- 
rooms, and other conveniences; being unwilling to soil our paper 
with a Frenchman’s ideas of cleanliness. ‘* Fie, fie, fie! give us 
an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to sweeten our imagination.” 

Our visitor becomes excessively angry with our foot-pave- 
ments, especially when he meets them even in the city; and he 
discovers that they occasion there an inconvenient throng and 
pressure, and that the people would be much more at their ease 
playing at puss in the corner among the carriages and. carts, with 
the refreshment of an occasional plunge in the kennel, as in his 
own beloved city of Paris. He is moreover much displeased 
that these pavements are not clean in wet weather. He has all 
the ill luck of Hogarth’s enraged musician ; for such an assem- 
— of impediments and perils never, we suppose, beset the 

of an English foot-passenger. He encounters “ at every 
step’ wheel-barrows, pails, porters’ loads, shovels and mat+ 
tocks of paviors, the baskets of bakers and muffin-men, the 
hods and trowels of masons, and the ladders of lamplighters, 
who run like madmen. Flushed with his triumph, he proceeds 
to the discovery that the pavements are hollow; that if you place 
your foot in the grate which opens to the coal-hole you may break 
your leg, and that if you slip through the trap-door of a cellar 
you may break your neck. 

The author has a chapter on our interments, and makes him- 
self merry with the custom of keeping a corpse so long above 
the ground. ‘Towards a departed Englishman the duties of his 
surviving relatives are determined by feelings which are too na- 
tural and orem for the philosophy of a Frenchman. 

There is some humour in the chapter on a fire, and the de- 
scription of the sang froid of his hostess, who had insured her 
house: and we acknowledge some wit and just satire in the 


drinking-bout after dinner at Sir Robert D——’s, though with 
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the arrangement and succession of dishes he seems as much 
ac Porson: as if the only Englishman of rank he had ever dined 
with was Duke Humphrey. 

We suspect that he has worked up some passages from hear- 
say, and others for the sake of dramatic effect. Such is the exa- 
mination of witnesses by the coroner on the occasion of a suicide, 
which we shall give in the original French: 


« Est-ce la misére, le besoin, qui a porté le defunt a cet acte de 
désespoir ?—Non, Monsieur: on a trouvé chez lui trente livres, qui 
étaient le fruit de ses économies. 

“ Tl était donc fou! avoit-il des chagrins ? 

« Aucun: il gagnait de quoi vivre, était bien vu de tout le monde, 
et n’a pas eu une seule querelle dans toute sa vie. 

“ Demence manifeste !—vivait-il bien avec ses parens ? 

“ Tl n’avait qu'une saeur: elle est pauvre, et il lui a, bien des fois, 
donné des secours. 

“ Folie veritable !—allons, ce n’est pas la un suicide. Etes vous 
tous de mon avis? 

“ Qui, Monsieur—oui—oui; et le resultat de l'information fut, mort 
violente occasionée par un accés de folie.” 


This is manifest invention, and but very miserable wit. 
It appears from a smart dialogue at the custom house, about as 
probable as the preceding, that one of the objects of this French- 
man’s visit was to acquire a more intimate knowledge of English 
literature, to which he was not altogether a stranger.” It must 
be confessed that he is rather limited as to time for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose; he finds enough, however, to compare 
the meagre pages of the French gazettes with our own discursive 
newspapers, and to indulge his mirth at the superfluous trifles that 
fill up our columns; as that “* My Lord such a one has arrived 
in town, and my Lord somebody else has am into the country : 
Lady such a one had yesterday a party of twelve at dinner; and 
a dog, running down the street, overturned a milkwoman’s pail.” 
He omits to tells us, however, that more space than would suffice 
for his whole Moniteur is filled with free and manly discussion on 
the policy of our state measures and the interests of our country 
and of Europe. There was nothing left for him by way of. apo- 
logy for the miserable dearth of disquisition in the French jour- 
nals, than to find out that it is better to be told by a ministerial 
censor, * you shall not print such or such an article, than to see 
one’s self cited the next day before the tribunals for having in- 
serted it.” In other words, that because there is a limit to the 
freedom of the press, and because its abuse may be visited by the 
arm of the law, it is better to have no liberty of the press at all. 
The degree of his acquaintanceship with English literature 
may be measured by a paragraph in his chapter on “ the boxers.” 
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“It is to the divinity of chance that I was indebted for the sight 
of an exhibition, not very amusing indeed to a Frenchman, and which 
cannot possess much interest for any but those who prefer the witches 
of Macbeth, or the grave-diggers of King Lear, to the affecting grief 
of Iphigenia—to the soft tears which are shed over the maternal af- 
fection of Andromache.” 


~ We do not feel disposed to enter here upon the defence of the 

practice of boxing, but we could with pleasure try the art upon 
this Frenchman when he presumes to affirm, that well-dressed 
English ladies stood in the circle formed round two street boxers. 
We must suppose that the damsels of St. Giles’s are to a French- 
man’s eyes upon a level, in appearance, with the well-dressed 
women of France. 

In noticing our theatres he, rather unaccountably, mistakes 
Drury Lane for Covent Garden, as, although the performers 
whom he notices belong to Covent Garden, the structure which 
he describes as a vast unornamented edifice of brick is plainly 
Drury Lane; and had he condescended to cast a glance on the 
Doric facade of Covent Garden with its frieze, sculptured by the 
classic chisel of Flaxman, he would, or ought to have seen that 
there is no theatre in Paris at all comparable with it in appro- 
priate architectural magnificence. The interior of the theatre, 
1owever, agreeably surprises him. On the merits of the actors 
we have no time to follow him. , 

Some remarks on certain peculiarities of our tragic acting con- 
tain, however, what we consider as very fair criticism. 


** The dresses and decorations are as well studied, and produce as 
striking an effect as in France. As to your actors, they lose sight of 
nature through their design of sending it too nearly ; or they re- 
ree it in such a manner that the imitation becomes unpleasing and 

ideous. Can we like to see Beverley rolling on the ground in the 
convulsions occasioned by the poison which he has taken ?—the fright- 
ful shriek uttered See wife, when she sees her husband dead; the 


sort of convulsive hiccough which is heard from her, are they not in 
the worst taste ?” 


Whether the imitation of physical suffering may not be, and 
actually is not, pushed too far, is certainly a question for critical 
consideration. 

With the Westminster play, as the comedy is not English, 
he thinks he may venture to be pleased. The barbarousness of 
es of course, does not escape him: and it is 
urged with peculiar propriety by a native of that country, which 
has contrived to render the fifth vowel, musical in every other 
language, disagreeable in all its combinations; and which im- 
proves on the vocal articulation by drawing one of their semi- 


vowels perpetually ig the nose. He has, however, some 
sensible observations on the practice of juvenile acting. 
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The British Museum extorts a rapturous eulogium; and he is 
surprised and a good deal puzzled to find in London an edifice 
with a coach-gate of entrance, a court, wings, columns, and 
sculptures. His surprise disappears on the intelligence that the 
Duke of Montague, when ambassador to France, in 1680, ** con- 
ceived the project of building himself a hotel, in a better style 
than that adopted in London.” Accordingly “ architects and 
workmen, (masons, carpenters, and all, we suppose; unless per- 
adventure his grace was contented with En lish locksmiths) were 
transported from France, and the great woul was consummated.” 

The paintings on the staircase are also the work of a fellow- 
countryman, ‘Talia of course they are superb, and such as no 
English pencil could produce. At least the Frenchman appears 
to take this for granted; as he has evidently not given himself 
any trouble in examining whether the English school of painting 
contained any thing worth looking at; and he speeds his depar- 
ture from England with David in his mouth, among other alleged 
triumphs over English genius and taste. 

His astonishment at our Sundays is like that which we might 
imagine in the savages, mention by Locke, who had no idea of 
aGod. He is overwhelmed by the air of “ sadness and solitude ;” 
and asks, ‘is not this then, as in France, the day for the recrea- 
tion of the people, even of the lower class; who have only this mo- 
ment to refresh themselves from the labours to which the week is 
consecrated?” 'That one day in the seven should be consecrated to 
his Maker is a mystery beyond his comprehension. ‘The ary 
ofan English Sunday, he says, consists in two words:  Churc 
and the Bible: and he thinks he has made an excellent joke. 
He cannot conceive any “refreshment” to a poor man in the 
opportunity of offering prayer and praise to his God, or in 
‘* hearing the gospel preached unto him.” The “ solitary pots 
of beer,” which he mentions as supplemental to the religious: 
exercises, prove that he knows nothing whatever of the Sunda 
recreations of our labouring classes: nor, if he did, would he 
understand what pleasure a working man could possibly derive 
from breathing the sunny air of the suburb fields in a quiet 
ramble with his wife and children. It is, in his idea, a more 
rational amusement to see a monkey shaved, or a hare fire a 
pistol; or Mademoiselle Garnerin ascend in a balloon, or 
Madam Sachi run up a rope; to stare at tumblers and fire-works, 
or dance round in a ring, screaming out ca ira or vive Henri 

uatre, according to the political whim of the moment. He 
thinks it very hard that children, in particular, should be deprived 
of their usual sports; not one would venture, says this libe- 
ral Frenchman, on this day to “ twirl a top, or spin a cock~ 
chafer.” We complains that they who like new bread must, on 
Sunday, do penance and eat it stale. The baker, it seems, 1s 
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not one of those who have a right to share in the recreations of 
that political — day, the Sabbath. As his remarks, however, 
on visiting our c a offer a tribute to the sincerity, simpli- 
city, and spirituality of the Protestant worship, as compared with 
the image-bowing and taper-lighting mummeries of the Romish 
temple, we shall transcribe them. 


“ | confess that I was astonished; nay, seized with a kind of reli- 
gious respect (amazing!) on beholding the order, the silence, the ab- 
straction which reigned throughout. The service was begun when we 
entered, and we occasioned a slight movement while placing ourselves: 
yet nobody seemed to attend to us: neither the mind nor the eyes of 
a single person present were distracted from their occupation on our 
account. We did not see there, as in certain other countries, young 
men walking up and down to find out some of their acquaintance ; 
women making signals with their eyes, which they intend should be 
intelligible only to those for whom they are meant; or people chatter- 
ing of the party of pleasure which they have in view after church-time. 
The attention due to divine service was not interrupted every instant, 
first, by a letter-out of chairs, who comes to ask you for the money: 
next by two or three petitioners, who come to recommend to you the 
poor, and, above all, the necessities of the church: and lastly by a 
verger, distributing pieces of consecrated bread, which the children 
snatch greedily from one another. No foreign object intrudes to dis- 
turb you; and every one appears exclusively occupied with the God 
in whose temple he is.” 


He talks after this of going home and sanctifying the after- 
noon by writing a few letters to Paris. . 
If "Beas M *** pays us a second visit, let us advise him 
to improve his first favourable impression of our public devotions : 
he may then carry back with him something better than the recol- 


lections which he has embodied in his first “ Quinze jours & 
Londres.” 


Art. XIV.—SLAVE TRADE, AND SLAVE REGISTRY 
QUESTION. 


1. Reasons for establishing a Registry of Slaves in the British Co- 
lonies: leing a Report of a Committee of the African Institution. 


Published by order of that Society. Svo. pp. 118. Hatchard. 
London, 1815. 


2. A Defence of the Bill for the Registration of Slaves, in two 
Letters to William Wilberforce, Esq. By James Stephen, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 268. Butterworth. London, 1816. 


3. A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. Vice President 
of the Fie Institution, €$c. containing Remarks on the Re- 
ports of the Sierra Leone Company, and African Institution: 
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with Hints respecting the Means by which an universal Abolition 
of the Slave Trade might be carried into Effect. By Robert 
Thorpe, Ksq. LL.D. Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, &e. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. pp. 160. Rivington. London, 1815. 


4. Special Report of the Directors of the African Institution, made 
at the Annual General Meeting, on the \2th of April 1815, 
respecting the Allegations contained in a Pamphlet entitled 
“ A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. &8c. by R. Thorpe, 
Esq. 8c.” 8vo. pp. 157. Hatchard. London, 1815. 


5. A Letter to his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, Presi- 
dent of the African Institution, occasioned by a Pamphlet lately 
published by Dr. Thorpe, late Judge of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, entitled “ A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq.” &c. 
By Zachary Macaulay, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 122. 
Hatchard. London, 1815. 


6. Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and Civilization 
of Africa; with Remarks on the African Institution, and an Ex- 
amination of the Report of their Committee, recommending a 
general Registry of Slaves in the British West India Islands. 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 235. Richardson. London, 1816. 


7. An Exposure of some of the numerous Mistatements and Misre- 
presentations contained in a Pamphlet commonly known by the 
name of Mr. Marryatt’s Pamphlet, entitled “ Thoughts on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade and the Civilization of Africa, 
with Remarks on the African Institution, and an Examination 
of the Report of their Commitice recommending a General Re- 
gistry of Slaves in the British West-India Islands.” 8vo. pp. 65. 

atchard, London, 1816. 


8. More Thoughts, occasioned by two Publications which the 
Authors call “ An Exposure of some of the numerous Mistate- 
ments and Misrepresentations contained in a Pamphlet, com- 
monly known by the name of Mr. Marryatt’s Pamphlet, en- 
titled. Thoughts, &%c.” and “ A Defence of the Bill for the 
Registration of Slaves.” By Joseph Marryatt, Esq. M. P. 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 143. Richardson. London, 1816. 


A wew and powerful interest has been excited on the question 
of the slave trade. The press has been teeming with dissertations, 
and the Houses of Parliament have again been occupied in dis- 
cussions which, after the abolition of the traffic in 1807, it 
might have been hoped were closed for ever. The main point 
at present in debate is the registration of slaves in our West 
India islands: and to this subject we shall particularly request 
attention. But the general question of abolition as imvolving 
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the characters and conduct of the persons more directly con- 
cerned in it, will necessarily attract some remarks. A personal 
and subsidiary warfare was begun by Dr. ‘Thorpe, a gentleman 
who formerly acted for some time as judge in Upper Canada, and 
more recently at Sierra Leene: from both which situations he 
has had the misfortune to be removed. He resided at Sierra 
Leone from July 1811 to March 1813. Some months after his 
return to this country he published ‘a Letter to W. Wilberforce, 
Esq.” containing an attack upon the directors of the Sierra Leone 
company—a company which had ceased to exist three years and 
a half before his visit to Africa—upon the African Institution, 
and upon particular individuals who had eminently distinguish- 
ed themselves by their opposition to the slave trade. This pub- 
lication was soon met by a “ Special Report” of the Directors 
of the African Institution, and by Mr. Macaulay’s “ Letter to the 
Duke of Gloucester.” Many pamphlets have since issued from the 
press on both sides of the question: the war is still carried on, 
und holds out no promise of a very speedy termination: the 
merits of the case however it is not difficult to perceive. 

In arranging our materials, we shall 

I. Examine the personal or Thorpe Controversy, and 

II. Proceed to the Registry Bill. 

I. In entering upon the Thorpe Controversy it may be expe- 
dient to commence with a brief account of the Sierra Leone 
Company and the African Institution. | 

The Sierra Leone Company was instituted in 1791, at which 
time the abolition of the slave trade was regarded as an event 
near at hand. Its object was one of sieple benevolence. It 
was, by means of fair and legitimate commerce, to counteract 
the influence of the slave trade; and, by exciting a spirit of in- 
dustry, and diffusing the blessings of civil and religious light 
among the inhabitants of Africa, to raise them from their exist- 
ing state of misery and degradation. In January 1808, it was 
transferred to the Crown, and the company ceased to exist. 
The causes which led to this issue are thus briefly and correctly 
stated in the * Special Report.” 

“ Those who wish to see them more fully and satisfactorily deve- 
nope may consult the Reports of the Sierra Leone Company gene- 
rey? but particularly those of 1794 and 1804, the last containing the 
evidence ot the Directors of the Company which was laid before Par-, 
liament. They were stated to be, the want of a sufficient power and 


_ authority in the government of the Colony, during the first eight years 


of its existence, combined with the unfavourable character of the 
Settlers ; the insufficiency of its force to check the encroachments, or 
discourage the aggressions, of the Natives ; the unhealthiness incident 
to all new settlements in tropical climates, which operated in various 
ways to keep the Company’s establishment in a low and inadequate 
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state: to which were added the too great limitation of the expenditure 
of the Company, in consequence of the heavy losses they had sus- 
tained; the inexperience of the conductors of the undertaking in the 
earlier periods of the settlement ; but above all, the long continuance 
both of the war and the slave trade, by which the expectations rea- 
sonably entertained by the founders of the Colony, on its first settle- 
ment, were fatally disappointed. 

“‘ But besides these great obstacles to the success of the Company, 
it ought to be considered that they were not merely a trading com- 
pany, but that they were burthened, during the first eight years, with 
the entire charge of the erection, government, and protection of the 
Colony ; of its civil, judicial, and military administration ; of its medi- 
cal care, and public instruction, and public works; and, during the 
remaining eight years were only partially aided in bearing these bur- 
dens by the parent state. 

“ Few places appear to have met with greater discouragements. 
The Colony was frequently threatened, and twice actually attacked, 
by the natives: once it was ruined by the French: twice, its own peo- 

le broke out into insurrection. When extensive commerce was car- 
ried on, the French destroyed it. When cultivation flourished, the 
African chiefs first drew away the native labourers, and then drove the 
Settlers from their farms. Even when exempt from actual violence, 
the turbulence of the Settlers, the want of fortifications, and the policy 
of the natives, kept the Colony in a state of disquietude and alarm. 
The heavy losses which the Company sustained obliged it to pursue a 
rigid economy, which was unfavourable both to internal improvement 
and external influence, and consequently to the general credit: of the 
settlement. Owing partly to this cause, and partly to the climate, the 
establishment was often insufficient for the most necessary purposes. 
Little, therefore, comparatively, could be done to cultivate an inter- 
course with the neighbouring nations, or to extend the knowledge of 
the interior. The main hindrance, however, to the Company's suc- 
cess unquestionably arose from the slave trade, which ceased, as has 
been already observed, to be legal even in the river Sierra Leone, and 
to British subjects, only on the day on which the Company ceased to 
administer the affairs of the Colony. ‘ It created a strong and active 
interest in Africa, which was opposed to that of the Sierra Leone 
Company, and was industriously employed in misrepresenting their 
designs, and exciting jealousy in every quarter. To this cause may 
be traced much of the ill-will and consequent hostility of the natives, 
and of the turbulence and insubordination of the colonists. It ren- 
dered the European traders, in peice the natural enemies of the 
It supplied the chiefs 


articles, without their being at the trouble of collecting produce, or 
cultivating the soil. It interested the leading men in the maintenance 
of those superstitious practices which, while they formed a great ob- 
stacle to civilization, were, on the coast, the main source from which 
the slave trade obtained its victims. It gave to the slave factories a 
great superiority over the Company, even in the traffic oF ere 
inasmuch as they were able to conduct a trade, both in p 
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slaves, at nearly the same expense at which a trade in slaves alone 
could be carried on. It afforded to the slave factor an advantage in 
ct to the means of recovering debts ; as he had only to seize and 

sell his debtor, or the family, or even townsmen of the debtor, in 
order to secure himself against loss. He could, therefore, generally 
in some preference over the Company, even in the produce market, 
affording larger credits to the natives. The slave trade also ren- 
dered the Africans, especially those who lived near the coast, and 
within the influence of slave ships and slave factories, drunken, idle, 
and ferocious ; and by the high profits which it presented, it tempted 
many of the Settlers, and even some of the Company's officers, either 
to embark in the service of slave factories, or to enter on their own 
account into that traffic.* And when to all those circumstances are 
added the losses and interruptions caused by an unintermitted state 
of maritime warfare ; and the peculiar unfitness of the main body of 
the people to persevere under the difficulties, and contend against the 
rs, of a new settlement; the wonder will be, that the Colony ex- 

isted, rather than that it did not flourish.” (Special Report, p. 58—62.) 


But in the midst of all these discouragements the Company 
had steadily kept its grand object in view—the improvement and 
civilization of Africa. If it failed to accomplish many parts of 
its benevolent plan, it proved at least the possibility of intro- 
ducing agriculture, innocent commerce, and other means of civi- 
lization, whenever more favourable circumstances should arise. It 
showed by actual experiment that not only provisions but the 
various articles of export which we now bring from the West 
Indies may be raised on the African coast; that negroes in a 
state of freedom may be induced to labour in the cultivation of 
the soil; that the native chiefs are capable of understanding the 
real interests of their country; that the grand obstacle to their 
heartily embracing those interests, and seconding the views of 
their best friends in England, was and still is the continuance of 
the slave trade. Above all, the company prepared the way for the 
exertions of benevolence; so that no surprise or distrust will here- 
after be excited in that part of Africa by the phenomenon of a white 
man appearing on the coast, not to promote discord and blood- 
shed, but to communicate knowledge and to extend civilization. 

Immediately after the abolition of the slave trade in 1807, a 
society was formed called the African Institution : the simple ob- 
jects of which were to give full effect to our own abolition, to pro- 
mote its universal adoption by other countries, and to repair the 
wrongs inflicted upon Africa, by adopting such measures as 
might appear best calculated to promote the happiness and civi- 
lization of the natives. ‘The general views of the society were 
the same with those of the Sierra Leone Company, but the 


* Sierra Leone Company’s Report, 1804, p. 18, 
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means of carrying the plan into effect were somewhat different: 
for it had no concern with commercial speculations, and no au- 
thority in the government of the colony. The course, which it 

rescribed to itself may be collected from the First Report (p. 56) ; 
but it is plain that an institution of this nature sent Wi guided in 
a great degree by existing circumstances. Hence, after stating 
some of the measures which it might be expedient to adopt, the 
Report proceeds thus : 


‘‘ Your Committee, however, will not attempt to enumerate the 
various ways in which our Institution may best promote the great 
ends for which it is formed. To obviate objections, a few of them 
have been instanced; but the extent and specific nature of our 
practical measures must be matter of future and deliberate discus- 
= by those whom bg society may —— to m its affairs : 
and they must obviously in part depend on the extent of those pecuni 
Junds we may be to acquire.” (P. 59.) 


We print the last sentence in italics, because it may be useful 
to bear it in recollection. 

1. Dr. Thorpe commences his operations with an attack on 
the Court of Directors of the Sierra Leone Company. The 
chairman and leading member of that body during the whole 
a of its existence was the late Henry Thornton, Esq.: he 

ad the principal share in examining and selecting persons for 
the service abroad, in conducting the correspondence, and pre- 
paring the Reports. He was supported by a body of directors, 
whose characters, like his own, were above suspicion. These 
gentlemen had access to every official document, and to the best 
sources of oral information, and were fully acquainted with all 
circumstances relating to the colony. If abuses existed, it is ime 
possible that the chairman and directors could be ignorant of 
them; and that abuses should be permitted to continue will ap- 
pear credible to those alone who are ignorant of Mr. Thornton’s 
name, and the characters of his coadjutors. # 

The charges of Dr. Thorpe against the Sierra Company woul 
represent them as an assemblage of the most worthless and unprin- 
cipled men; of men, whose plea indeed was benevolence, but 
whose ubjects were of the lowest and most sordid description. And 
he is not very scrupulous in the mode of attack: nor does he 
seein in general to have accurately examined the nd of his 
allegations. He declares for instance that the Sierra Leone 
Company “ had a monopoly of the trade.” The very act which 
constituted the Company forbade it. It never possessed the 
power of excluding merchandise from the settlement, from what- 
ever quarter or by whatever person it was imported. If the co- 
lony were successful, every one of his Majesty’s subjects would 
have had the same right to trade there as the Company or its 
members: no monopoly, no commercial privilege was obtained 
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or asked for. It carried on trade for several years, less with a 
view to its own benefit-than to that of the colony; and it even 
held out inducements to persons of probity to settle as merchants 
at Sierra Leone, in the hope that the Company might be enabled _ 
to relinquish its commercial pursuits altogether, without injury 
to the settlement. 

_ Dr. Thorpe affirms, further, that it sunk almost to bankruptcy 
from causes enveloped in mystery. 

We have already assigned the reasons, and the subject was 
never mysterious. Its Reports were published from time to time, 
and widely circulated between 1794 and 1808; containing a 
history of the colony, from the date of the institution in 1791 to 
the period of its transfer to the crown. Parliamentary inquiries 
took place in 1799, 1802, 1803-4, and 1807, and the Reports and 
the evidence were published for the use of the members. __ 

Their best servants, he says, were obliged to seek establishments 
under the native chiefs, or in other words to become slave- 
traders. 

It is a melancholy truth that even some persons who had gone 
out in the Company’s employ were induced by the expectation 
of large profits to enter into that traffic. But was the Company. 
in fault ? When these men engaged in its service they subscribed 
a bond, with a heavy penalty attached to it, not to be concerned 
in the trade. ‘The persons, therefore, here complimented with the 
title of their “ Lest servants,” were guilty of the crime of violating 
their own solemn engagements, and of deliberately sacrificing 
that cause which they were pledged to support. 

The Company failed in its engagement with the Nova Scotia 
settlers. ‘The fact is just the contrary. The Company promised 
to give twenty acres of land to each man, ten to each woman, and 
five to each child, under various conditions, and among the rest 
that of paying a small quit rent. Ofthe land thus promised one 
fifth part was allotted to the whole body of the colonists during 
the first year of their residence at Sierra Leone; and even this 
fifth part has proved more than sufficient. More land under the cir- — 
cumstances of the case would have been a burden to them: hence, 
although the remaining four-fifths have been repeatedly offered 
to them, the offer has been generally declined. ‘The right, how- 


_ ever, has been carefully preserved to the Nova Scotians; it was 
stipulated for by the Company, when the colony was transferred 


to the Crown, and the remaining portion of the land the Go- 
vernor was ordered to allot to them on their requiring it. Dr. 
Tho himself, in a letter to Governor Maxwell in 1812, ac- 
knowledges that Lord Liverpool seems only anxious to have the 
engagements of the Sierra Leone Company with the settlers from 
Nova Scotia fulfilled. And whence could this anxiety arise, but 
from the representations of the Company ? 
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Assertions of this sort hardly carry with them the semblance 
of truth, and pretty much of the same class are the following : 
That the Nova Scotia settlers were not provided with implements 
to cultivate the land assigned to them: that cultivation in 
colony instead of being promoted was systematically discourag 
by the Company: that it did not attempt civilization: that it 
paid no regard to the interests of religion, inasmuch as it had 
a Church of England clergyman only for a few months, and a 
missionary for a few years, while there was no lack of sectarian 
teachers: that certain of the settlers were treated with injustice: 
that the Company contrived to make exactions from the g 
vernment: that it was guilty of slave-trading, a crime of which 
the author’s abhorrence is Soaks very great: that it suffered 
slaves to be brought in and taken out of the colony, and al- 
lowed them to be seized and delivered to their masters, when 
they sought the protection of the place: that the Company per- 
mitted their store-keeper to supply the factories and _slave-ships, 
and to feed the trade in every ,possible way: that Mr. Ludlam, 
then Governor of the Colony, sold two cargoes of the slaves 
at twenty dollars a head, &c. &c.—Qn all these points, a ,pe- 
rusal of the Reports of the Sierra Leone Company and of the 
Special Report of the African Institution will pa the reader 
to judge for himself. He will see that every thing which the 
nature of the case allowed was done for the benefit of Africa, 
and that good faith was uniformly maintained with all persons 
connected with the Company. 
_ From the day when the colony was first planted, the Sierna 
Leone Company and their servants exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their power to promote a spirit of cultivation, .both 
among the settlers and the surrounding natives. At no period 
of the Company’s.administration was any want of implements ex- 
perienced in the colony. Agriculture,was encouraged by advan- 
tages and facilities of every kind. Under the care of Dr. Afze- 
lius a garden of experiment. was undertaken, and experimental 
farms were set on foot both by the Company and their prin- 
cipal servants, at their own expense. A large collection of va- 
luable plants, seeds, &c. were sent out, accompanied by a regular 

rdener: In July, 1808, after the transfer of the colony to tlie 

rown, Dr. Thorpe’s friend, Mr. Thomson, who had arrived 
there as Governor, writes to Lord Castlereagh, that the appear- 
ance of the colony was in many -respects more favourable than 
he had reason to expect: he adds, “ the quantity of stock of all 
kinds which fill the streets of the settlements, and the very re- . 
spectable appearance of the inhabitants, are strong indications of 
prosperity, and of the increase of domestic industry.” The 
Company maintained schools during the whole period of the 
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establishment: as early as January 1793, 300 children were 
under instruction at Sierra Leone; and a the sixteen years, 
in which they held the colony, they expended on this object 
alone from 500 to £1,000 a year. The education of Africans 
in England cost them further not less than £3,500 or £4,000, 
The want of a succession of proper clergymen was not a fault 
imputable to the Company; it was found impossible to procure 
them; the government itself with far greater advantages has not 
yet been able to succeed. No settlers were injured in their pro- 
perty by the Company; the case of Kizell,* the only instance 
cited by Dr. Thorpe, is full of the most extraordinary misrepre- 
sentations of facts. As to cheating the government, slave trading, 
&c. be it remembered, that these charges are advanced by Dr. 
Thorpe, against a body of men of whom the late Henry 
Thornton, Esq. was the principal. If this circumstance be not 
deemed conclusive, we refer our readers to the * Special Report 
of the African Institution:” they will find in that work a full 
confutation of all the charges which have now been noticed, and 
absolute demonstration of the zeal, and integrity, and benevolence 
with which the Sierra Leone Company pursued its most lauda- 
ble and most Christian object. 

On two points only shall we offer a large statement. 

First, Dr. Thorpe says, That the servants of the Company con- 
stantly purchased the natives, worked them themselves without pay, 
and hired them to others for pay 


This is a direct charge of slave-dealing. The story is simply 


this: 


“In November 1807, an American slave captain, of the name of 
Bradford, attempted, in the river Sierra Leone, about five miles above 
the colony, to kidnap eleven natives, who had come on board his 
vessel to trade. He succeeded in securing five ; two were drowned in 
the scuffle, and four escaped. Dreading the vengeance of the natives, 
Captain Bradtord instantly took refuge in the harbour of Sierra Leone, 
intending to sail with the next tide. The native chiefs, however, 
reached the colony, with the news of this outrage, in time to put it in 
Governor Ludlam’s power to call the ruffian to account. His legal 
right to mterfere was indeed extremely doubtful. He nevertheless 
ordered the captain to be seized, and a full examination to be insti- 
tuted. Had the jurisdiction of the charter of justice extended to the 
pect where the outrage had been committed, he might possibly have 

n convicted of murder. But under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, all that Governor Ludlam felt that he could properly do 
was to require the captain to make satisfaction for the outrage to the 
utmost demand of African law, or, in case of his refusal, to abandon 
him and his vessel to the retaliation of the natives. The captain 


* Sce Special Report, p. $2. 
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agreed to the former alternative. The five persons who had been kid- 
napped were instantly set at liberty. About 200/. worth of goods, all 
that he had remaining on board, were brought on shore, and delivered 
to the injured natives; besides which, ten of his slaves were taken out 
of the hold of his vessel, and landed in the colony. 

“In satisfying the demands of the natives, the simplest course for 
Governor Ludlam to pursue would have been to deliver over these 
ten slaves to the native chiefs, who would have willingly accepted 
them in satisfaction of their claims. 

‘¢ Nevertheless, as the slave trade had not yet ceased, there was 
but too much reason to apprehend that these poor creatures would 
be again sold, (as, according to African law, they might lawfully be, 
before domestication,) if they were given at once into the hands of the 
native chiefg. To prevent this, and to secure at the same time still 
further benefit to the rescued slaves, Mr. Ludlam proposed to bind 
them as apprentices for fourteen years to any respectable colonists 
who would pay to the native chiefs their customary value, which, ac- 
cording to their own laws, the Chiefs were compellable to receive, ine 
stead of the persons of the slaves. Of the ten slaves who had been 
taken from on board, four, on account of peculiar circumstances,” were 
unconditionally liberated, with the consent of the native chiefs. Go- 
vernor Ludlam’s proposal was accepted, with respect to the remaining 
six, who were children: and they were accordingly bound as appren- 
tices ; two of them to Mr. Alexander Smith, two to Mr. George Nicol, 
and two to Mr. James Reid. They were thus rescued from the mi- 
series of the middle passage, in a vessel the hold of which was not 
more than three feet and a half in height, and on board of which, 
atin only forty-nine tons burthen, were actually stowed sixty-four 
slaves. 

“ How stands the case, then, with respect to these individuals ? 
They exchanged slavery through life, for a servitude which scarcely 
extended beyond their non-age ; the cruel bondage of America or the 
West Indies, for an apprenticeship of the same nature with that to 
which free children are liable in England. They exchanged a hope- 
less absence from their country and their friends, for the power of ree 
visiting both: they exchanged the extinction of all civil rights, for the 
possession of every right which the law of England, in England itself, 
would give. 

‘“‘ Such is the extent of the injury that was done to these poor na- 
tives. On the other hand, Governor Ludlam secured to the injured 
parties what they conceived a full compensation. He punished in 
some degree a flagitious offender: he raised the credit of the colon 
for equal justice and prompt redress; and he prevented probably a 
cruel and bloody retaliation upon the first American, even though 
unoffending, who should have come within the reach of native venge- 
ance. 


“ One hundred dollars, indeed, were paid to the Native Chiefs, for 


* “ Two of these, from their very diseased state, could uot have survived their 
miseries, had they remained in the vessel.” 
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the redemption of each of these six children, who became the appren- 
tices of the persons paying the money, being bound to them by regu- 
lar indentures, under the guardianship of the Governor and Council, 
and under the full ‘protection of British law. And this transaction— 
in the strictest sense of the word, a redemption of natives of Africa 
out of slavery to be made free—is proved by his own examination, in 
January 1814, to be the same which Mr. Thorpe would stigmatise as 
the slave trade! The Directors cannot dismiss this case, without 
calling upon the meeting to consider the fair inferences to be drawn 
from such facts being made the ground of such an accusation. _ 

“ But, according to Mr. Thorpe, the servants of the C 
not only ‘ constantly purchased the natives, but they worked them 
themselves without pay, and hired them to others for Ff re 
when fully examined, proves to be no more than this, that they re- 
deemed natives of Africa from slavery, who were bound to them for a 
limited time.—But to what extent was this done ? 

“‘ The directors have had an opportunity of examining an authentic 
‘copy of the register of apprentices, in the colony ‘of Sierra ‘Leone, on 
the 1st of January 1808, the day on which the colony was transferred 
to the Crown. e whole number‘on that day was thitty-eight. Of 
these, however, twenty-seven were the children of settlers, bound, 
either by their‘parents or guardians, for periods varying from two to 
twelve years, but chiefly from three to seven years. The remaining 
eleven only were natives, whose indentures were precisely of the same 
tenor with those of the children of the settlers. Of these eleven, six 
were the poor creatures who were rescued, as has been already re- 
lated, from the hold of an American slave ship. Of the remaining 
five, two were bound for four years, one for six years, one for seven, 
and one, a young girl, for thirteen years.” (Special Report, p.42—46.) 


Secondly, Dr. Thorpe states, Even in Mr. Ludlam’s last admi- 
nistration of the government two cargoes of slaves, taken from the 
Americans, were publicly sold at twenty dollars‘a head.* 

The true account is as follows : 


“ Certain negroes, in number 167, taken by his Majesty’s ship 
Derwent, Captain Parker, in two American vessels, trading for slaves 
contrary to the laws of the United States, were brought to Sierra 
Leone in March or April 1808. No Vice-Admiralty Court had yet 
been instituted, nor had the Orders in Council respecting captured 
negroes reached the colony, But these slaves having been brought 
to Freetown by Captain Parker, it became necessary for Governor 
Ludlam to provide for them, even though they had not yet been 
‘condemned to his Majesty’s use. The case was perfectly novel. 
Governor Ludlam had no precedent, nor any analogy to guide him 
in the course he should pursue, excepting the provisions of the 


___* This charge is doubly unfortunate: that it is destitute of truth is a property 
which it has in common with the rest; but if true, it could be no impeachment to 


the company, since in Mr, Ludlam’s last administration the colony belonged to 
the Crown, 
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Abolition Act of 1807; and he therefore, humanely and pardonably 
at least, determined on proceeding according to the spirit of that act, 
which enacts that slaves taken under it, and condemned to his Ma- 
jesty, shall either be enlisted into his Majesty's sea and land forces, 
or Sceead apprentices for a term of years; and that certain bounties 
on such slaves shall be a to the captors, according as the case 
may be. Adhering to the spirit of this enactment, Governor Ludlam 
re forty of the ablest men into the service of government, providin 
them with proper food and clothing, and promising them their fu 
liberty at the end of three years. The remainder, consisting of 
eighteen men, fourteen women, and ninety-five children, he proposed 
to place as apprentices among the colonists of Sierra Leone, for pe- 
riods varying according to the age of the past ;—persons of eighteen 
years old and upwards being bound on ? for three years, and those 
who were less than eighteen being bound for a proportionably longer 
time. Public notice of his purpose having been given, 355 applications 
were immediately made. any of these applicants Mr. Ludlam 
knew to be utterly unfit, from their poverty or their profligacy, to 
have natives entrusted to them as apprentices ; but he conceived that 
almost all, if not all, those who were most objectionable would be 
cut off at once by a measure which would appear impartial, and could 
therefore give no offence. He required that every one whom he per- 
mitted to receive any of these natives as apprentices should pay twenty 
dollars for each ; and he resolved that this sum should be given to the 
captors, in lieu of the bounty of £40 for each man, £30 for each 
woman, and £10 for each child; which they would haye received 
from government had there been a court of vice-admiralty in the co- 
lony, in which the captives could have been prosecuted to con- 
demnation. 

“‘ He deemed it reasonable in itself, and strictly conformable with 
the principles of the Abolition Act, which allowed a bounty to all 
captors of slaves regularly condemned, that the captors in this case 
should derive some benefit from the seizure they had made; and as 
the slaves had not been regularly condemned in any court of vice- 
admiralty, the captors, he conceived, could have no claim to the re- 
muneration held out by the Act. 

‘‘ In requiring this payment, however, Mr. Ludlam’s main object 
appenre to have been not to reward the captors, that was merely in- 
cidental, but to select the masters. In this point of view the plan 

rfectly succeeded ; more than two hundred applications were imme- 

iately withdrawn, and Governor Ludlam then placed the captured 
negroes among those who remained, and who were the most ect- 
able of the colonists, telling them distinctly, that as soon as indent- 
ures could be prepared, the natives would be bound to them in the 
usual form, under the guardianship of the Governor and Council. 
The nature of apprenticeships was well understood by the settlers, 
Many of their own children were apprentices; and as to possessing 
any other right over those natives, than that which sprung from the 
known relation of master and apprentice, no idea of the kind appears 
for a moment to have been entertained ; and if it had, the operation 
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of the laws relative to apprentices, which were the laws of England, 
would doubtless have corrected it.” (Special Report, p. 49—52.) 


The directors of the Sierra Leone Company disapproved of 
the transaction; and, although it had ceased to govern the colony, 
expressed its disapprobation by the first opportunity after the in- 
telligence arrived, but simply on account of its irregularity. 
All Dr. Thorpe’s intrepidity was required to call it a sale of 
slaves; for in what one respect is this affair analogous to slave- 
dealing ? 

2. We turn next to his charges upon the African Institution. 

We have already seen the declaration of that body, that their 
exertions must in part be limited by their funds. And here we 
must observe, that their funds have never been ample: their 
annual income, exclusive of donations, has not quite reached 
£400; and their whole receipts of every description, from the 
first formation of the society to December, 1814, have amounted 
only to £9850. The question therefore is not, whether they 
have accomplished every object which they originally proposed. 
to themselves, but whether they have employed the means which 
they have actually possessed in the most efficacious way. Their 
first duty was “ to watch over the execution of the laws  re- 
cently enacted for the abolition of the slave trade; to endea- 
vour to prevent their infraction, to suggest the means of render- 
ing them more effectual, and to promote the abolition of the 
trade by foreign powers.” * No rational hope could be entertained 
of civilizing Africa but by the attainment of these objects. That 
much has , done will be acknowledged by all who compare 
the present state of things with that of 1807. The trade has 
been condemned by the assembled powers of Europe, and totally 
abolished by every maritime state except Portugal and Spain: a 
considerable part of the African coast has been liberated from 
the scourge, and a hope at least is afforded that in a few years 
the traffic will entirely cease. ‘These and many other important 
points have been attained by the continued vighlasiee of the Afri- 
can Institution: to them we owe it, in a great degree, that, not- 
withstanding the abolition laws, the traffic has not been revived 
with all ita hoattons. and that any effectual steps have been taken 
to check that inhuman commerce. | } 

No man, who considers these things, will be disposed to cen- 
sure the Institution for misapplication of its funds: the truth is, 
that the income of the society is inadequate to the accomplish- 
ment of half its purposes; and we are inclined to express .sur- 


_ not that it has left many things undone, but that, with its 
mited means, it has done so much. 


* Special Report, p, 
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The specific charges against the African Institution are of 
the same family with those which have already been noticed. 
They are equally well founded and equally correct. We shall 
furnish two or three specimens, which may serve very well to 
designate the character of the rest. 

1. The directors are accused of neglecting education. 

It appears by the “ Special Report,” that the directors sent out 
a variety of resolutions to the Governor with a view to forward 
the object: some of these reached the colony a short time before 
Mr. Ludlam’s resignation of the government, and some a short 
time after it. ‘They were all transferred to his successor, Mr. 
Thomson, the friend of Dr. Thorpe. If that gentleman took 
no one step to carry their wishes into effect, it is a circumstance 
for which he alone is responsible. Under the government of 
Captain Columbine, who succeeded Mr. Thomson, and to 
whom a transcript of all the papers already sent to Sierra Leone 
were forwarded, little could be done: the loss of his frigate on 
the outward voyage, which obliged him to return to England, 
his continued ill health subsequent to his arrival in the colony, 
added to severe family afflictions, precluded the possibility of 
carrying the proposed measure into effect by his agency. Yet be- 
tween two and ean hundred children were, during his short stay 
in the colony, enjoying the benefit of education at Sierra Leone. 
When Colonel Maxwell succeeded to the government, urgent 
representations were sent out to him upon the same subject, and 
he was empowered to institute schools at the society’s expense, 
not only at Sierra Leone, but at Senegal and Goree. He set 
about the work in earnest; but he did not find it necessary to 
employ the funds of the Society. Government was willing to 
bear the expense of all the schools which he had it in his | pau 
to institute,and the Church Mission Society has zealously and gene- 
rously lent its aid to promote this great object. Perhaps a societ 
like that of the African Institution is not well adapted for this 
a task: it may do something by way of encouragement, 

ut the management of schools belongs more properly to insti- 
tutions of another kind; and however earnest it may be on the 
subject it has not the means. The salary allowed to a male and 
female teacher lately sent out was £300 a year: this sum is quite 
inadequate even to their expenses, and yet it absorbs a great 
part of the funds of the Society. 

A second charge advanced by Dr. Thorpe relates to the cul- 
ture of cotton. He Llames the Institution for having sent out 
cotton seeds and machines before they could be of use; and 
states that the cotton seed was thrown into the river, and the 
machines suffered to decay. The governor of that day, Mr. 
Thomson, entertained different views from Dr. Thorpe: his 
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letters prove that he did not consider the Institution as actin 
either unwisely or improvidently: and if in the year which fol: 
lowed the intimation of his recall the objects of the Institution 
were neglected, and the seed thrown into the river, with whom 
is the fault? Had the cotton seed been planted instead of being 
thrown into the river, in six months it would have reached ma- 
turity, and the machines would have been wanted to dress it: 
these machines might also have been usefully employed in the 
mean time in dressing the inferior sort of cotton so generally 
grown in that part of Africa. 

He chooses as another theme of censure tlte conviction of 
three persons, Brodie, Cooke, and Dunbar, under the slave- 
trade felony act. These men were tried at Sierra Leone, in 
tlie uouithial eeutt of that colony, in the year 1814, before Robert 
Purdie, Esq. who, in consequence of Dr. Thorpe’s absence, was 
appointed to act as Chief Justice, pro tempore, in his stead. Their 
offence was trading in slaves in the Rio Pongus. ‘They were con- 
demned to be transported for fourteen years, but have since 
been pardoned by the Crown. Their guilt was indisputable—on 
what grounds then were they pardoned? Simply on this: that 
the judge who filled Dr. Thorpe’s seat in his absence had tried 
and convicted these men without any lawful jurisdiction. He 
followed the precedent which had been set only a few months 
before by Dr. Thorpe himself in the case of Bostwick and Mac- 
queen. The convictions were illegal, and Dr. Thorpe is respon- 
sible for them. 

His authority was cotisidered as having settled the law upon 
the subject. Mr. Purdie, who was not by education a lawyer, 
did nothing more than follow the precedent of the learned judge. 
The simple fact is, that the criminals were convicted in a wrong 
court; and it is on the ground of this blunder alone, Dr. Thorpe’s 
own blunder, that he deals out his extraordinary censure against 
the Governor and Mr. Purdie, and represents these convicted 
slave-dealers as innocent and persecuted men. | 

The same remarks apply precisely to the case of Bostwick and 
Macqueen. These men were British subjects engaged in an ex- 
tensive slave-trade, which they had been carrying on six years 
after the abolition, and two years after it had been pronounced 
felony by their country: they pleaded guilty to the charge, and 
their subsequent pardon was granted merely on account of the 
Strange oversight committed by Dr. Thorpe, who had set the 
eximple of trying such persons in a wrong court. 

He likewise censures very severely Governor Maxwell, and 
Captain Scobell and Captain Maxwell of the navy, for destroy- 
ing the slave factories in the rivers Mesurado and Pongus, on 
the futile pretence that the territories of our allies were thus 
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invaded. Yet these factories belonged exclusively to British or 
American subjects; and his own letters to Governor Maxwell 
are strong in approbation of the measure, and urge him to pro- 
ceed. In these letters he says, * I am convin that it is not 
only your wish not to assume power, but even to use that en- 
trusted to you with the utmost utility and clemency.” He speaks 
of the merits of Mr. Biggs on this very service, and of the debt 
which Great Britain has contracted to him for the “ exterritorial 
right he has established on the coast for her.” ‘ You have al- 
ready,” he observes to Governor Maxwell, “ induced some chiefs 
to place the inhabitants not black under your jurisdiction. Con- 
tinue this; it will be easily accomplished. Extend it from Cape * 
de Verd to Cape Negro, two years will effect it. You will then 
have extended the jurisdiction and exterritorial right of Great 
Britain over a quarter of the world she never expected.” 

It is remarkable also that, previous to the writing of these lete 
ters, Dr. Thorpe had inculcated the same doctrine from the 
bench, In the judgment pronounced upon Samuel Samo, a 
slave-trader in the io Pongus, apprehended in a place out of 
the jurisdiction of Sierra Leone, he says, “ The prisoner has 
domiciled above sixteen years in the Rio Pongus, is may be 
considered foreign dominions; but the chiets of that coun 
consider the white men as British subjects, and they also con- 
sider themselves as British subjects.’ —“ ‘The prisoner has derived 
every advantage and protection from the English law; he must 
not now violate it with impunity: we cannot suffer this state of 
oscillation. Is he one moment to be within the pale of our laws 
and protection, and the next out of the pale of its coercion ?” 
We could cite more to the same effect, Proving that the learned 
judge considered such persons as amenable to our law, and that 
English law is the rule of action even in the Rio Pongus, On 
these views precisely he did himself condemn to his Majesty 
several natives of Africa, rescued from slavery under circum- 
stances similar to those of the persons who were liberated from 
the slave factories in the Rio Pongus. ! 

Dr. Thorpe is very warm on the subject of the captured ne- 
ahem Now it is obvious to remark that, if his charges be true, 

e cannot himself be completely innocent. Did he ever inter- 
fere, either as a judge or member of the government, to check 
or prevent the abuses of which he thus complains? There is no 
evidence of such interference; on the contrary he declares, on 
leaving the colony, that every salutary act had passed ; that 
there remained nothing more for him to do; nothing was now 
wanted in the colonies but public buildings, &c. If oppression 


* Namely, from 15° north lat, to 15° south lat. 
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were exercised on the captured negroes, why did he not protect 
them? We have his own recorded acknowledgment, that the 
Governor always seconded with zeal his public efforts. 

In one instance indeed it seems as if some oppression had ex- 
isted. On the 29th February, 1812, the following note was ad- 
dressed to George Christie, Esq. of the Royal African corps, 


“ Dear Sir, 

“T beg you will put the three boys, named Jack, Sabba, and 
Tody,* that I send up, to a good deal of work, and very little food for 
three months, for inating or being accessary to the theft of, two goats 
big in kid. 

‘*¢ Your most humble servant, 
Ropert THorpe.” 
(Special Report, p. 114.) 


The goats, it is said, belonged to the letter-writer; and the 
boys were subjected, it should seem, to this discipline without a 
trial, and upon the mere arbitrary will of the learned judge. 

He exclaims with great vehemence against the enticement of 
the captured Africans into his Majesty’s sea and land service, as 
being slavery under another name. Now even if this complaint 
were just, no blame can attach to the African Institution: and 
Dr. Thorpe himself, in 1812, while resident at Sierra Leone, 
most highly approved of the plan. 


“In a letter addressed to Governor Maxwell on the 10th August, 
1812, he congratulates that gentleman on his having opened to Great 
Britain ‘ such a means of recruiting her army as she never dreamt of. 
‘ Here then,’ he adds, ‘ is an extension of territory, an augmentation 
of trade, and an increase of land and sea forces sufficient to maintain 
od possession, without sacrificing the lives of her European inha- 

tiants.” 


“* Who could have expected to find Mr. Thorpe loudly inveighing 
against the system which, two years before, he had so strenuously 
recommended ?” (Special Report, p. 116.) 


He has dwelt much on the backward state of cultivation in 
the colony. So far as the charge is correct, it arose, in part at 
least, from a violent, but, we admit, an unreasonable dislike of 
an act, called the militia act, framed by himself. Rather than 
submit to the provisions of the law, a large part of the settlers 
preferred abandoning their farms and houses, and quitting the 
colony. He was, however, determined rigorously to enforce it; 
and if we may judge of his spirit by his language, he would not 
have been arrested by trifles. ‘ I conceive them,” he elegantly 
observes, “ silent, plotting, obstinate, vicious, ignorant devils.” 


* “ Three captured negroes,” 
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It was well that the governor had the firmness and good sense to 
check his violence. 

* We are unwilling to trespass much further by examining the 
questions at issue between Dr. ‘Thorpe and the African Institu-' 
tion. ‘The point appears to us to be exceedingly clear; and if 
the reader should wish for any confirmation of our opinion, he 
can scarcely turn to a page in the work of the learned judge, 
which will not tend to supply it. Does Dr. Thorpe complain, 
for instance, that the directors have practised a delusion in stating 
that the colony would produce hemp, cotton, &c.? The experiment 
was actually made, and not without success. These articles only 
now require cultivation in order to be produced in any quantities.’ 
—That they deceived the navy by their Fourth Report ?—To pre- 
vent the possibility of deception they inserted in that Report a 
full abstract of the abolition acts, and of the orders in council 
founded upon them.—That they gave incorrect information in their 
Fifth Report on the subject of Portuguese captures ?—The learned 
judge unreservedly concurred in the opinion there stated, and by 
his own declaration he derived that opinion from no man; he 
acted upon the decision of his own mind. His construction of 
the law was indeed overrated, and his proceedings were irregu- 
Jar; but he cannot escape from the responsibility. He laid it 
down as an indisputable rule, that “a naval officer cannot do’ 
wrong in sending a vessel having slaves on board for adjudica- 
tion!’ Does he insinuate that Captain Cuffee made no report of 
the improving state of Sierra Leone ?—The captain delivered his 
information in 1811 before the Duke of Gloucester and many 
members of the board. Does he attack the Seventh Report, 
published in 1812, for affirming that the slave trade was dimmish- 
ing?—On the 10th of August of the same year he writes to 
Governor Maxwell : | 


“ Consider how largely, how extensively, we have crippled the slave 
trade. We have dostly bound up the Portuguese, we have terrified the 
Americans, and put to flight the Spaniards. My decisions are all 
known ; ANY ONE CAN FOLLOW THEM uP. I cannot add to what I 
have done.’ (Special Report, p. 109, 110.) (39 
Does he dwell much on the low state of morals at Sierra Leone 
This can furnish no charge against the Institution. ‘The popu- 
lation is greatly companied of Nova-Scotian blacks, of Maroons, 
of native Africans, &c. who have hitherto known little of Chris- 
tianity and of the usages of civilized life. The directors have no 
_— to check the evil; that was properly the province of the 
ocal government, and particularly of the learned judge. 
‘The learned judge tauntingly demands, ‘* Why the Institution 
did not unremittingly labour to have the slave trade pronounced 
a violation of the Taw of nature and nations by the European 
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ers assembled in congress ?”—A more extraordinary question 
oes been proposed. By whom was the public attention 
awakened and kept alive? Who set the example of addressing 
the houses of parliament for the universal abolition of the slave 
trade? and by whom was the expense chiefly sustained? The only 
reply which these questions admit is— The African Institution. 
On the whole we feel a perfect conviction that a collection of 
more idle and unfounded charges was never made against any 
bodies of men by any indixidual than those which Dr, Tho 
has brought forward against the Sierra Leone Company and the 
African Institution. That these charges should have gained 
currency for one moment with any man of integrity and can- 
dour can be attributed only to this one circumstance, that we 
naturally look with some veneration to the name of a judge, and 
deem it impossible that a person holding such a rank and office 
could commit himself by such unfounded aspersions. We pro- 
ceed, thirdly, to notice some of his charges against individuals. 
- The gentlemen more directly honoured by his animadversions 
are Governor Maxwell, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Macaulay. 
Some of his observations upon the conduct of Governor Max- 
well have been already brought forward, It was difficult to se- 
parate the charges adduced in that instance from the general 
question: what follows is more directly of a personal nature, and 
we deem it not unimportant, as introducing us to a more perfect 
acquaintance with the habits of the learned accuser. 
nspeaking of the former Governor, his own particular friend, 
he observes ‘truth and honour were Mr. Thomson’s disquali- 
fications: he was recalled. But they have had a Governor” 
(Maxwell) “ for four years suited to their wishes.” The insinuation 
ef course is, that this gentleman is in Dr. Thorpe’s estimation 
destitute of truth and honour ; now it happens that Dr, Thorpe 
had, during the whole time that he sat with Colonel Maxwell in 
council, given his direct sanction to almost every act of that 
panwenan's administration, and on different occasions expressed 
self by letter in the strongest terms of satisfaction with his 
conduct. His gratitude to the Governor appeared to know no 
bounds, and he bears the most complete testimony not only to 
the excellence of that gentleman’s private character, but to the 
integrity and correctness of his official proceedings. 
- Qn the week of his departure from the colony he writes thus: 
** My last duty in the colony being salem permit me to 
express the first wish of my heart, which is, that the happ 
‘terms in which we have lived for two years might be as well 
known in England as here; I therefore hope that in writing to 
the Secretary of State you will relate, as I think you feel, that I 
have done my duty strietly; that what little aid i could give te 
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our administration I performed cheerfully, &c.”—* I have ever 
ready to acknowledge the zeal with which you have assisted 
my public efforts, and anxiously proclaimed that comfort I 
experienced in private life has arisen from your kind attention, 
which absolutely anticipated my wants and preserved me from 
every annoyance.”—‘“ Be assured I shall be ever ot to tell 
most truly how sincerely I feel obliged, and how faithfully I am 
your friend, Robert Thorpe. _ 

On February 23, 1813, he writes thus—“ Every salutary 
act for the colony seems to be passed. No one thing seems to 
require my remaining, and unnecessarily to sacrifice my life to 
the climate would be insanity.” On the 13th of March, a adds, 
“1 shall take a further opportunity to express how much you 
have contributed to my comfort, ‘how much obliged I have been, 
how truly grateful I am, and how faithfully I shall remain your's 
ever, Robert Thorpe.” 

And thus it appears he continued to write, even in his repre- 
sentations to government, down to the month of September, 1814; 
when Governor Maxwell, for the sake of the peace and very 
existence of the colony, deemed it his duty to prefer these com- 
plaints against the Judge, which terminated in his dismissal. 

With respect to Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Macaulay, we sub- 
mit to our readers the general reply which has ‘been given in 
the “ Special Report of the African Institution.” 

“ The charges brought against Mr. Wilberforce are too vague'to be 
met, and too weak, as wellas groundless, to‘require a serrous refu- 
tation.* 

“‘ There is only one observation upon the sentiments ascribed ‘to this 
gentleman which can be at all-worthy of notice. Mr. Thorpe quotes a 
passage from the ‘ Letter to Prince Talleyrand ;’ and, with ‘his usual 

oldness of misrepresentation, gives it as an avowal, that ‘it is not 
slavery, but the slave trade, that Mr. Wilberforce dislikes.’ This in- 
terpretation is put upon a passage in which that gentleman labours to 
clear up the mistake, still prevalent onthe continent, of confounding the 
abolition of the slave trade with the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves in the colonies. Mr. Wilberforce, in common with all the most 
distinguished advocates of the abolition, is anxious to show, that a 
mere cessation of the importation of slaves cannot occasion those dan- 
gers which might justly be apprehended from the sudden emancipation 
of men, most of whom must be destitute of those habits which ‘are 


* “ Mr. Thorpe, for instance, asserts, at p. 43, that Mr. Clarkson ‘was certainly 
engaged in this great cause twenty vears before he enlisted Mr. Wilberforce-ander 
his banners ;’ when itis known to every one acquainted with the rise and progress 
of the abolition-cause, that Mr. Clarkson began his honourable career in it, by the 
publication of an Essay on the slavery and commerce of the human species, ia 
1785, and that Mr, Wilberforce, after much previous preparation, introduced the 

‘ae to the notice of the legislature, in an admirable speech, inthe session of 1187- 
788,” 
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for enabling them to act with propriety as freemen ; and from 
this argument, Mr. ‘Lhorpe, with a remarkable disregard of candour, 
draws the conclusion, that Mr. Wilberforce does not look on the con- 
tinuance of slavery as an evil deserving of any attention, 

‘ It is well known, that the friends of abolition are the less inclined to 
recommend any hasty or violent measures for emancipation, because 
they are convinced, that if new importations of slaves be completely and 
effectually prevented, this of itself must produce a material and progres- 
sive improvement in the condition of those vane | in the colonies, so 
as to lead in time to their emancipation. Through a similar progress, 
the peasantry of our own country, and of the greater part of Europe, 
have arisen from the condition of serfs to that of free labourers, by 
means of a number of indulgences granted from time to time by the 
masters themselves, merely from a regard to their own interest. Ex- 
perience taught them that it was better policy to bribe their slaves to 
be industrious, than to attempt compulsion; and from this motive one 
privilege has been conferred after another, till in the end all that dis- 
tinguished the condition of a slave has been annihilated. The same 
causes will produce the same effects in the West Indies as in Europe ; 
and however slow this progress may be supposed to be, history demon- 
strates that it is sure and invariable,—for, along with the advancement 
of civilization, domestic slavery has disappeared in every country where 
it has not been kept alive, either by the practice of enslaving prisoners 
taken in war, or by the importation of slaves from countries where that 
practice subsists. 

‘«« These views have been so often explained to the public that no man 
of common information, and of a decent regard to truth, could have 
represented a line of conduct founded upon them as implying indif- 
ference to the continuance of negro slavery. But when we are told, in 
addition to this, that the conduct of Mr. Wilberforce has been uni- 
formly directed by a base and mercenary project for raising tropical 

roduce in Africa by means of slaves, (and that in a settlement where by 
= no man can be detained in a state of slavery,) one cannot but feel 
the highest astonishment at the effrontery of the libeller. 

“ With respect to Mr. Macaulay, the charges against him being 
mostly of a personal nature, and founded on extracts of letters written 
by him in confidence, and which cannot be understood without a refe- 
rence to their context, he has himself undertaken the refutation of those 
calumnies,* for which reason only they are not noticed here.—There 
are, however, some points which seem rather to fall within the pro- 
vince of this report. The assertion that he has obtained valuable ad- 
vantages, both from the Sierra Leone Company and from the Institu- 
tion, by his influence over their leaders ; such as nearly a monopoly of 
the trade, great freight for his ships, and the whole controul of every 
thing attached to the colony, as well as the arrangement of the offices 
and of persons to fill them, though easy tobe refuted in the most satis- 


* “ See A Letter to his Royal Highnessthe Duke of Gloucester, President of the 
African Iostitution, from Zachary Macaulay, Esq.” 
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factory manner, the directors think it unnecessary to do more than to 
meet with a direct and unqualified denial. . 

«“ The charge of receiving a sum of 107/. is founded on the following 
circumstances :— 

« At the commencement of the African Institution, Mr. Macaulay 
whose extensive acquaintance with the state and interests of the coun- 
try in question was well known to many of the parties then associating, 
was requested to do them the favour of acting as pro tempore secretary. 
Having kindly undertaken the office, and executed it most ably and 
zealously for four years, he solicited to be released from a burthen 
which daily became more inconvenient; but at the urgent instances of 
the directors, reluctantly consented to hold it for yet a short time, 
when, at the next anniversary of the society, the present respectable 
secretary having generously consented to relieve him, Mr. Macaulay's 
resignation was accepted. Such, however, was the opinion of a gene- 
ral meeting, more than usually numerous, that a mere vote of thanks, 
in the most respectful terms, was deemed wholly insufficient to express 
their obligation; and, in opposition to his repeated remonstrances, he 
was requested to accept a piece of plate, of 100 guineas value, as an 
inadequate testimony of their gratitude for the highly valuable services 
which he had gratuitously rendered to the Institution for five years. 
Of these particulars, known to almost every member of the association, 
and published to the world, Mr. Thorpe could scarcely have been 
ignorant at the very moment when, in an address tothe public, he de- 
liberately chose to stigmatize the transaction as ‘ profuse’ and ‘ elee- 
mosynary.—‘ Eleemosynary,’ it is supposed, because Mr. Macaulay 
had uniformly and strenuously refused every thing like remuneration, 
even in the shape of compliment ;—and ‘ profuse, because that com- 
pliment which was at last forced upon him, did not cost one-eighth of 
what he had actually saved tothe Society by the service he had per- 
formed. Can Mr. Thorpe deny one word of this statement? If not, 
will he, as ajudge, decide what epithets are due to the author of such 
a misrepresentation ? 

“ The fact respecting the premium paid to Mr. Macaulay, on the 
importation of rice, was precisely as follows:— 

“ A resolution had been made by the directors, in the year 1808, 
that a premium of a piece of plate, of the value of 50 guineas, or the 
same sum in money, should be given to the person who should first im- 
port into this country the largest quantity, not less than 10 tons of 
white rice, the produce of the Western Coast of Africa, in a clean 
marketable state. The object was obviously to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of that article for sale. In 1813, the commercial house of Messrs. 
Macaulay and Co. claimed the premium for having imported not ten, 
but nearly 100 tons of such rice. They preferred and received the 
honorary reward ; but Mr. Thorpe has omitted to inform the public, 
that the premium was no sooner awarded, than the whole amount of it 
was immediately paid in by Messrs. Macaulay and Co. as a donation 
to the funds of the Institution. Ale | 

“ The directors feel, that they should be deficient in justice to a 
most able, meritorious, and indefatigable member of the Institution, 
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and friend to the common cause in which they are engaged, if they 
were not to express, in the most positive terms, the indignant sense 
which they entertain of the virulent, though fruitless, endeavours which 
have been made to sully his high and well-earned reputation, and to 
diminish the usefulness of his exertions for the interests of humanity-” 
Special Report, p. 129—134.) 

"The “Special R ” refers us farther to Mr. Macaulay’s “‘ Let- 
ter tothe Dukeof Gloucester.” ‘That this letter should have excited 
great indignation in the admirers of Dr. ri was reasonably 
to be expected; for although it is composed with admirable calm- 
ness and temper, it certainly exhibits that gentleman in colours 
which few persons would covet. Many of the charges brought 
against Mr. Macaulay are founded upon private letters addressed 
by that gentleman to his friend Mr. Ludlam, formerly governor 
of Sierra Leone; letters written in all the confidence of unre- 
served communication, and conveying such information and 
advice, as the intimacy of their friendship and the state of cir- 
cumstances, in relation to the slave trade, appeared to require. 
When Mr. Ludlam resigned the government, a great mass of his 
own private papers, as well as the books and on yen of the Com- 
pany, were left behind him in the government house. His own 
papers he meant to remove; but when application was made for 
that purpose, Mr. Thomson, the new Governor, whose curiosity 
seems not to have distinguished very nicely between public official 
documents, and the private correspondence of Mr. Ludlam, 
expressed his determination to retainthem. He.carried that de- 
termination imto effect, and thus the :private and confidential 
‘communications of these two gentlemen, who had corresponded 
for years, were placed in the hands of the ‘bosom-friend .of Dr. 
Thorpe. Now itso happens that the names of the governor and 
the judge occurred in the letters of Mr. Macaulay more than 
once, and were certainly not accompanied ‘by-marked eulogium. 
Of the feelings which these passages would naturally excite in 
the minds of those gentlemen, some opinion may be formed in 
the following extracts. 


““Of Thorpe, who is likely to go out as judge; I have still less 
‘knowledge than of Thomson. His appointment rests wholly with the 
‘Secretary of State, and he is a stranger to all of us. He quarrelled 
-with the Governor of Upper Canada; and though he might be right, 
‘and the governor wrong, yet he did not show much moderation in his 
conduct on the occasion. This is suspicious.” Again: “ I should fear 
‘he might prove alittle hot-headed. He professes to be friendly to our 
objects, but he is in utter ignorance of the whole subject of Africa. 
‘On the whole, I do not feel at ease.as to his appointment.”........+- 
“ He is, asI believe, aman of some talents; but I fear he is not of the 
calmest and mildest temper in the world. He caused so much trouble 
mm Upper Canada, where he acted as a judge, that it was found: neces- 
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sary to remove him from his situation. There is some danger, therefore, 
of his proving perverse or wrong-headed.” (Macaulay's Letter to the 
Duke of Gloucester, p. 4.) 


Whether these en go were seen by the parties concerned, 
or what effect was produced by them, can only be matter of con- 
jecture: perhaps some portion of Dr. Thorpe’s personal hostility 
may be traced to this cause. 

But although the seizure and perusal of a private corres- 
pondence does not admit of defence; for in civilized countries 
such papers are usually held sacred,—yet the question is, does 
that correspondence bear out the charges which the learned 
Judge has founded upon it? We answer, in no respect whatever : 
he has garbled and misrepresented the statements; he has not 
ventured to publish them entire; he has given to particular ex- 
pressions.a meaning which the perusal of the whole letter would 
prove to be directly the reverse of the true one: a meaning which, 
we will venture to say, the letters cannot bear without the most 
cross and extraordinary perversion. We shall notice a few of 
these instances. Among the measures deemed expedient and 
recommended by Mr. Granville Sharpe, in 1787, for the intended 
settlement on the coast of Africa, it was proposed to redeem slaves 
out of the precincts of the colony (for within the colony slavery 
was unknown) on the condition of a short limited service, as an 
apprentice or indentured servant. Provision was to be made at 
the same time against every species of oppression, and the appren- 
tice was to have the privilege of purchasing out his indentures. 
This plan Mr. Macaulay was not disposed to recommend during 
the existence of the slave trade, chiefly on the ground that it might 
encourage that horrible traffic; since if purchasers could be found, 
slaves would be made: and when a memoir on this subject was pre- 
sented to the African Institution, in 1808, after the slave trade was 
abolished, the directors deliberately rejected the plan. Mr. 
Macaulay concurred in that rejection, although, with a view of 
bringing the subject under discussion, he was the person who 

resented the memoir; the objection noticed above appeared to 
im, as it did to others, paieen bien fatal. Yet because he con- 
sulted. Mr. Ludlam on the point, and expressed himself at one 
time not absolutely unfavourable to the idea of Mr. Granville 
Sharpe, is he accused by Dr. Thorpe of having formed a settled 
purpose to establish s/avery at Sierra Leone ! 

Dr. Thorpe perfectly well knows that there can exist no slave at 
Sierra Leone : he knows that an apprenticeship for a limited time 
is not slavery; he knows that the plan even for this sort of appren- 
ticeship —although suggested by that distinguished 
Granville Sharpe—was, after mature deliberation, rejected by Mr. 
Macaulay: he knows further that the poor slaves in the West 
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Indies would hail, as a bencfactor and deliverer,. a man who 
should propose to rescue them from the cart-whip, and place 
them under the protection of British law, as apprentices. 

~ On another private letter the learned judge founds a charge 
of ambition and rapacity: the letter is long,* and the accuser 
has only quoted three or four lines, expressing a hope that a 
board might be appointed with adequate powers, which should 
confine its attention entirely to Africa, and which should com- 
prise a few of those individuale who had contended so 5 iy 
the cause. The charge is levelled at others as well as Mr. Ma- 
caulay. It includes Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. H. Thornton, and 
the other enlightened friends of the African race. Happy, in- 
deed, would that country be if exposed only to the rapacity of 
men like these! How different would be its fate, if all the judges 
and governors on that miserable coast were influenced by motives 
as pure and by views as enlightened ! 

n another letter, marked secret, which was likewise seized by 
Mr. Thompson, and has been published by Dr. Thorpe, are 
certain observations upon Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Cooke. Mr. 
Macaulay’s object pi. was to put his friend upon his guard 
against committing himself incautiously to strangers, by acquaint- 
ing him with the sentiments of those official persons, with whom 
he would hereafter correspond. The only possible advan 
which Dr. Thorpe could look for by the publication of this 
letter was to excite the prejudice of Lord Castlereagh against the 
writer. And there can be no doubt that his object failed. Lord 
Castlereagh knows too much of the world not to be aware that 
in the intercourse of private friends the conduct of public men 
is freely discussed; and he cannot be ignorant that the leading 
parts which he has borne upon many occasions must have ex- 
Rao him to the common lot of statesmen. But in the letter of 

r. Macaulay we find nothing that could give Lord Castlereagh 
the slightest offence. He is represented indeed as a lukewarm 
friend to the abolition: but at that time it was really some stretch 
of charity to consider him as a friend at all; for nine months had 
not passed away since he had vigorously opposed the abolition 
act in the House of Commons. His Lordship has since proved 
himself to be a zealous and powerful advocate, and his efforts will 
be remembered with gratitude. Mr. Cooke is described as an 
enemy, and such he avowed himself to be. Now by what reason- 
ing does it appear that Mr. Macaulay, in apprizing his friend of 
these circumstances, and entreating him to use caution in his cor- 

spondence with persons sup to be hostile to his views, was 
guilty of any act either wrong or disrespectful? Is there,” as 


* See Articles HII, and LV. in the Appendix of Mr, M ’s Letter to the 
Duke of Gloucester. PP acaulay’s Letter to 
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he justly observes, ‘ any man acquainted with public life, who is 
not aware of the very injurious purposes to which an unguarded 
statement, or an unqualified concession, is applicable in the 
hands of an acute opponent? Every day’s proceedings in par- 
liament furnish abundant illustration of this fact, and show how 
easily even truth, incautiously and partially stated, may be made, 
by interested or prejudiced parties, to produce ‘the effect of 
falsehood.’ ”* Dr. ‘Thorpe has convinced us what gross misrepre- 
sentations may be made even of the simplest statements; and at 
that particular time there was need for caution. The colony 
was first upon the point of a transferred to government; and 
most assuredly if Mr. Ludlam had written to lukewarm friends 
such a+ letter of despondency, as he had just before addressed to 
Mr. Macaulay, it might have operated with most pernicious effect 
on the interests of Africa. 

The remaining charges of Dr. Thorpe will be briefly dispatched. 
They rest, like many of those against the African Institution, 
upon his own simple authority. He asserts, for instance, that the 
trade of the colony was “ secured to the managing secretary,” 
that he had * nearly a monopoly of it;” that he is ‘ the only 
person who has regular ships in trade from England.” He in- 
sinuates that he had the prize agency of almost every man of war 
which has gone to the coast: that he supplied the navy with pro- 
visions: that he had the contract of every thing attached to the 
government: that he arranged the offices and recommended 
persons—(query ?. Mr. Thompson and Dr. Thorpe for example?) 
—to fill them: that he provided for himself, his relations, and 
friends, &c. With respect to these and all similar matters, so 
far as any thing culpable is insinuated, we refer to “ Mr. Macau- 
lay’s Letter to the Duke of Gloucester” for a full and triumphant 
refutation. Weare really astonished that charges so totally des- 
titute of foundation could be seriously brought forward by an 
man of Dr. Thorpe’s class in society. ‘The value of all the rest 
may be estimated from one, and we take that which is most 
plausible: the acceptance of ingen of plate of the value of 100 
guineas. This has been already noticed by the African Institu- 
tion. We happen to know that this eee of plate was strenu- 
ously refused by Mr. Macaulay: anda though it cannot be con- 
sidered as any reward for five years of laborious service as Secre- 
tary to the Institution, and still less for the additional pecuniary 
sacrifice which he had recently made to promote the effectual 
abolition of the slave trade, yet he accepted it at last out of 
pure deference to the Duke of Gloucester and the board. 


* Macaulay’s Letter to the Duke of Gloucester, p. 27. 
+ See Appendix to Macaulay's Letter to the Duke of Gloucester, Article LX, 
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“[ make my confident appeal,” says Mr. Macaulay, “to yout 
Royal Highness, and to those distinguished characters ;—I make my 
confident appeal even to those more intimate associates whom I have 
first named ;—whether my intercourse with them, or my influence with 
them, whatever it may be, has ever, for a moment, been directed to 
selfish and sordid objects; or whether they can charge me with having 
made a single effort to turn to my own private advantage their influence 
with any government with whic they may have been connected. 

“Tam unwilling to dwell longer on this point. It certainly, how- 
ever, deserves to be noticed as somewhat hard, that when, by my own 
personal exertions, I had procured the seizure of a slave ship in the 
river Thames, and her condemnation in the Court of Exchequer (from 
the proceeds of which seizure his Majesty's treasury received about 
6000/.)—and when I had voluntarily relinquished my own just share 
in this seizure, amounting to 2000/. to the officers of his Majesty's 
customs, in the hope that by such a sacrifice I should quicken their 
vigilance in detectmg similar infractions of the abolition laws ;—when 
I had also gratuitously served the Institution, to the best of my power, 
and certainly to the injury of my private business, for five years :—1 
say, it is somewhat hard that, after all this, I should now be arraigned 
before the public, by one who affects to be a friend of Africa, on a 
charge of selfishness and rapacity, because I had been presented by 
the African Institution with a piece of plate, which cost 107/. 12s. and 
because I received a vote for another piece of plate, of the value of fifty 

uineas, which has cost the Institution literally nothing.” (Letter to the 
Duke of Gloucester, p. 45, 46.) 


But it is time that we bring our observations upon the Thorpe 
controversy to a close. Had the learned judge been an avowed 
friend to the slave trade, we should be able to assign reasous for 
his conduct. It would then have been politic and natural for 
him to overwhelm with accusations the most active and enlight- 
ened friends of Africa and the abolition. But it is one among 
the many inconsistencies of this gentleman that he professes him- 
self an enemy to the trade. It is remarkable that the Jamaica 
planters and their advocates in England, by a conversion as sud- 
den as it is complete, are equally zealous to proclaim their abhor- 
rence of a traffic which till lately they as zealously defended. 
There was a time when men thought themselves authorized to 
judge of a tree by its fruits; and we sometimes imagine that we 
can discover the principles by the conduct. But not so in the 
case of Dr. Thorpe: he condemns in words what we should 
otherwise think him not very unwilling to promote. He is a 
friend, it seems, to the abolition: and yet he pursues the best 
friends and authors of that measure with the most implacable 
hostility. Whatever be his object, and whatever his motives, 
we have no doubt that truth and integrity will ultimately prevail. 
The indignation which by so many arts he has endeavoured to 

oint at the heads of others will be thrown back upon his own. 


he characters of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. H. Thornton, Mr. 
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Stephen, Mr. Macaulay, &Xc. are too generally known, and too 
correctly appreciated by their countrymen, to sustain the slightest 
injury from the aspersions of Dr. Thorpe. A temporary delenion 
may be created among those that know them not; for intrepidity 
of assertion is of mighty force: but the delusion will pass away; 
this horrible traffic will be effectually abolished; Africa will 
civilized: and among those whom posterity will record with 
honour as the enlighteners and emancipators of mankind will be 
cherished those venerated names which the learned judge has 
laboured so assiduously to hold up to derision and contempt. 

Had Dr. Thorpe been a friend to the slave trade we should 
have been able to account for another circumstance otherwise 
inexplicable. He has published his invectives precisely at the 
time when the enemies of the abolition would wish them to be 
produced. He vaunts in unmeasured terms his regard for Africa, 
and professes himself to be influenced by pure concern for the 
welfare of that continent. The effect of his labours is that of 
deep and unqualified hostility: after brooding for twelve months 
over his imaginary wrongs, he publishes his Facihorsthoth just at 
the moment when negociations of the highest interest in relation 
to the slave trade were pending with the powers of Europe. 


“It was universally known,” as Mr. Macaulay justly observes, “ that 
one of the most formidable obstacles which the abolitionists had to en- 
counter in France was, a persuasion that their professions of reg 
for the wrongs and sufferings of Africa were all fallacious, and that 
they were in reality actuated by a mercenary desire to promote the 
interests of our own colonies, and to prevent the growth and pros- 
perity of those of other countries. Now what could be so likely to 
confirm this prejudice as to charge, with selfish and mercenary motives, 
and with a forgetfulness in their treatment of the Africans of all the 
er nPap and feelings of justice and humanity, those very persons who 

ad long stood among the foremost of the friends of Africa? What- 
ever effect might be produced by Dr. Thorpe’s charges on their cha- 
_— could ‘not fail to be powerfully operative against the cause 
itself, 

“Further; the Spaniards and Portuguese had resisted our solicita- 
tions to abolish the slave trade by urging our mercenary spoliations of 
their commerce ; (spoliations in which Dr. Thorpe himself was the 
chief agent); alleging also as a plea for continuing the traffic, their 
humane treatment of the slaves in the Middle Passage, and the craving 
necessities of their extensive colonies. Dr. Thorpe endeavours in his 
pamphlet to strengthen every particular of their case; and the precise 
period when all these prejudices, both in France and in the Peninsula, 
were operating against us most injuriously, is that which this warm 
friend of Africa selected for publishing his work. How urgent soever 
might be the obligation under which he lay to tear off the mask from 
the face of those vile hypocrites who had so long deceived the world, 
ome after waiting so long, he might have paused a little longer, till 

¢ could have executed that duty without injury to Africa, of whose 
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sufferings no probable termination could be assigned, if the opportu- 
nity afforded by the assemblage at Vienna of so many powerful advo- 
cates of her cause should pass by unimproved. Had Dr. Thorpe felt 
that regard which he professes for the natives of that continent, his 
first care would have been for their deliverance ;—his second, to expose 
the falsehood of their pretended friends ; and at the same time to wreak 
his vengeance on his own enemies. That would have been the order 
of truth and nature.” (Letter to the Duke of Gloucester, p. 52—54.) 


On the whole we cannot think highly of the consistency of the 
learned judge: neither does his correspondence speak much for 
his literary powers: and unless his appointment to judicial situa- 
tions in Canada and Sierra Leone, from both of which he appears 
to have been prematurely removed, may be admitted as evidence 
of his talents and attainments, we should be at some loss for the 
proof of their existence. We find him alternately applauding 
4 and censuring the same proceedings: flattering and accusing the 

same individual ; and taking credit to himself for measures, 
which he afterwards holds up to public scorn and reprobation. 
i We observe him trying prisoners in a wrong court, and after- 
| wards censuring his /ocum tenens for following the example. We 
hear him inveigh against the directors for ‘holding an opinion 
epee the Pittnahees cases, which opinion was nevertheless 
recisely hisown. We perceive in short so many inconsistencies, 
both of sentiment and of conduct, that we are ready to inquire, 
how such anomalies can possibly happen in the history of a 
learned judge. Something like consistency we expect in all men: 
and it 1s peculiarly desirable in those that administer the law; 
but we cannot say that the records of Sierra Leone have impressed 
us with any very exalted opinion either of the knowledge or the 
talent of Dr. Thorpe. 

The lucubrations of the learned judge were succeeded by other 
pamphlets pretty much in the same stile; two of which bear the 
name of Mr. Marryatt. These are briefly distinguished by the 
appellation of “Thoughts” and ‘ More Thoughts.” They 
refer mainly to our second subject, the Register Bill; and we cite 
them here only on account of those pages which re-echo the 
misrepresentations and personalities of Dr. Thorpe. From some 
parts of these pamphlets we should be led to doubt, whether the 
writer had attended to the replies which Dr. ‘Thorpe had re- 
ceived :—so bold is his repetition of charges most thoroughly 
refuted, and so confident does he seem in re-asserting proposi- 
tions, the falschood of which must have been obvious to any man 
not ignorant of the answers in circulation. Yet it appears from 
other parts of these “ Thoughts” and ‘ More Thoughts,” that 
the writer was not an absolute stranger to these replies: he cites 
and frequently refers tothem. We feel it to be quite unnecessary 
to enter into a detailed examination. To a false charge, a thou- 
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sand times repeated, the same answer must still be returned. 
Ingenuity may pervert, and misrepresentation may disguise the 
simplest and plainest propositions; but the appeal after all is to 
the common sense of mankind: it is never wise to sin thus out- 
rageously against the moral feeling of the public and the decencies 
of civilized warfare. 

We perfectly concur in the opinion which Mr. Stephen has 
expressed of the work. The true drift of it is, “to dimimish the 
popularity of the abolition at home, and to prevent its propaga- 
tion at this critical juncture abroad; to relieve the slave trade 
from the odium under which it lies, and to arrest those labours 
for the civilization of Africa, the success of which would ruin the 
hopes of the man-merchant for ever.” * ‘To the same cause are 
doubtless to be assigned those hacknied “ apologies for the 
slave trade, which experience has shown to be as false in fact as 
they always were in principle; the pretence for instance that the 
African chieftains would kill their prisoners, if the slave market 
were cut off.” Hence also the malevolence displayed in this work 
“towards most of the public characters to whom the country is 
chiefly indebted for the abolition, the artful, though impotent 
endeavours to lower them in the public esteem, and the disin- 
genuous means employed for such ends by mutilations and mis- 
quotations of evidence, and other artifices” of a similar descrip- 
tion. Perhaps no higher compliment could be paid to the oppo- 
nents of the slave trade, than the bitterness of abuse which this 
gentleman lavishes upon them: it is the best testimony to the 
purity of their characters and the integrity of their labours, and 
affords no mean indication of the success, which will probably 
attend them. Mr. Macaulay appears to be particularly singled 
out as an object for the fiercest malignity and most extravagant 
abuse: to throw discredit upon this distinguished friend of the 
abolition, every artifice of fiction, misrepresentation, and direct 
and shameless attack, is adopted without woran or hesitation. 
We accept all this as an ilies of the peculiarly zealous and 
efficient support which that gentleman has rendered to the 
cause of justice and humanity. Men who are thus hated must 
be feared: and the only ground on which they can be feared is 
this, that they will ere long succeed in their great object, the 
utter extirpation of the traffic in human blvod. 

Two or three references will be sufficient to show the nature. 
of the “ Thoughts,” and, except that we must exclude from our 

es what is peculiarly gross and offensive in language, we shall 
make them without particular selection. ‘The writer asserts, 
Ist. That a plan was pursued in Sierra Leone of purchasing the 
nati es of Africa and apprenticing them for fourteen years. ‘This 
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* Stephen’s Letter I, to Mr, Wilberforce, p. 6. 
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charge had been disproved in the “ Special Report:” no such plan 
existed; and the few apprenticeships which did take place were 
not, as may be seen in a preceding part of the article, except in the 
case of six children, for fourteen years.—So much for his fairness: 
his knowledge on the subject will be seen by our next specimen. 

He states that the Directors of the African Institution pro- 
mulged erroneous opinions respecting the construction of our 
treaties with Portugal on the subject of the slave trade; and to 
this circumstance exclusively he attributes the capture and con- 
demnation of Portuguese slave ships, and the expense of 
£300,000 incurred by this country in making compensation.— 
That the Directors, as well as the Admiralty and Dr. Thorpe, 
misunderstood the fifth article of the ‘Treaty of Commerce, dated 
February, 1810, is admitted; and three or four vessels at the 
most have been condemned on this erroneous interpretation. All 
the other ships condemned, except such as were either British or 
American property in Portuguese disguise, were sentenced, not 
for contravening the fifth article, but for violating an article of a 
different treaty, viz. the tenth article of the Treaty of Amity: a 
treaty, of which the author of the “ ‘Thoughts” seems never to 
have heard. The true ground on which the sum of £300,000 
was paid to the Portuguese government, as appears from the 
Convention of January, 1815, was this: ‘The treaty was ambigu- 
ous: Lord Strangford wanted precision in the construction of it. 
Certain doubts had arisen as to the parts of the African coast, 
to which the tenth article referred. The Directors early noticed 
the ambiguity. On application to the Marquis Wellesley, then 
Secretary of State, they were assured by him, that ‘the real 
purpose of the stipulation was fully understood to be, to confine 
the Portuguese slave trade strictly to their own settlements on 
the African coast, and that any doubts on this point, to which 
the terms of the stipulation might have given birth, would in all 
een be speedily removed by an explanatory article.” * 

n these difficulties arising from ambiguity of language, it was 
deemed expedient to pay £300,000, and then to form an ar- 
ticle more definite and precise, 

He maintains further—a daring defiance of every semblance of 
truth and fact—that there “existed a plan digested, connected, 
premeditated, organized for procuring the abolition of the ge- 
neral slave trade of Africa and the West Indies, and for esta- 
blishing on its ruins a monopoly in favour of this colony (Sierra 
Leone), and of such other settlements upon the coast of Africa 
as the persons concerned did expect should be committed to their 
management: with intent to promote the cultivation of tropical 
produce by slaves in Africa, in opposition to the cultivation by 


* * Ap Exposure of some of the numerous Mistatements, &c.”’ p. 41. 
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slaves carried on in the West India colonies, with the advan 
of having the raw material, the slaves, at their doors, and of 
having thrown all competitors out of the market:’—in the next 
paragraph he expressly tells us that this was the “plan of the 
Sierra Leone Company.” ‘The wickedness of these statements 
can be equalled only by their absurdity. 

It seems unnecessary to go further into particulars: a very fair 
judgment may be formed of “ ‘Thoughts ” and * More Thoughts” 
from the specimens now adduced. Should any of our readers 
wish to become better acquainted with the merits of these works, 
we recommend the publication entitled “ An Exposure, &c. of 
Mr. Marryatt’s Pamphlet,” and the subsequent Letters of Mr. 
Stephen. ‘The ‘ Exposure ” confines itself to a few gross mis- 
tatements and misrepresentations in the * Thoughts, &c.” and is 
quite conclusive so far as it proceeds: Mr. Stephen troubles him- 
self with those works no farther than as they bear upon the 
Registry Bill. 

[. And to this bill we must now invite the reader’s attention. 

We enter upon this part of our subject with the deepest con- 
viction of its importance. Seldom has a question of such mag- 
nitude been brought to the tribunal of public opinion, and very 
rarely upon any question have so many prejudices been awaken- 
ed, and so many misconceptions industriously created. 

The point at issue is simply this. Do you intend to give full 
effect to the abolition of the slave trade? or are you contented 
with a vote passed in favour of abolition, while the trade itself 
“2 still be carried on to almost any extent. 

n discussing this subject we shall take, as our text book, the 
publication entitled for Establishing a Registry of 
Slaves in the British Colonies.”* We shall then notice the chief 
objections which have been urged against the measure. 

It cannot be doubted that to produce any salutary effects the 
abolition of the trade must be a reformation in practice as 
well as in law. If the traffic should continue, the law will to 
that extent be worse than useless. ‘The same miseries would be 
inflicted upon Africa, and the destruction of life which takes 
place in the passage would be greatly increased. ‘The smug- 
gler is under no control from the regulations which had force 
while the trade was authorised; it is his interest to crowd the 
eu number of slaves in a given tonnage, for if detected in 
the trade he must forfeit his ship as well as the cargo: and it 
cannot be supposed that any man, who is likely to be restrained 
by motives of emnalty, will engage in a trade which the laws of 
his country have declared infamous. These remarks are founded 
upon experience: the contraband slave traders of America crowd 


* This work is usually ascribed to Mr. Stephen, 
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their ships beyond all example to be found in the same commerce 
whilst allowed by their laws. Many shocking instances of this 
sort have come under the cognizance of our prize courts; and the 
same barbarity has been discovered in the case of several ships 
under Portuguese and Spanish colours, which have been proved 
or reasonably presumed to belong to British or American sub- 


jects. 


But these are not the worst evils which would flow from this 
illicit trade: if would be fatal to the melioration of the treatment 
of our West Indian slaves. ; 

The nation has no need to be reminded of the important dis- 
tinction between the alolition of the slave trade and the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. This distinction was always most carefully kept 
in view by the British friends of abolition. They deprecated the 
idea of hasty emancipation ; but, in common with every man who 
lays claim to the feelings of humanity, they looked forward to a 
gradual improvement in the condition of the slaves, and thus, by 
easy and almost imperceptible gradations, to the termination of 
colonial slavery. Whatever difference of opinion might prevail 
about the mode, there was none about the end; the speeches of 
eminent statesmen, the writings of the colonial party, the votes 
and addresses of parliament, and the official correspondence of 
ministers with the colonial governors, might be cited in proof 
that on this head all professed to be unanimous. 

It has ever been felt by the best-informed persons that the 
gradual melioration of the condition of the slaves, and conse- 
quently the eventual termination of slavery, is much less likely to be 
effected by the direct operation of a law to be enforced by the civil 
magistrate, whether such law be pesien by the colonial assem- 
blies or by the British parliament, than by the operation of self-in- 
terest upon the mind of the masters. He must be taught to feel 
that his own interest is connected with the happiness of his slaves. 
A benign though insensible change may thus be expected to take 
place, till the whole system is a Ss and matured into general 
freedom. 

Now the first step in this great work must be the prohibition 
to import foreign slaves. If we look to the history of the Roman 
empire, or to that of modern Europe, we shall find that no great 
improvement ever took place in the condition of slaves til! the 
external supply was cut off. 

The Spanish colonies serve remarkably to illustrate the argu- 
ment. I'rom the jealousy of their government, or the want of 

vital in their merchants, their i was in general but scanty ; 


and there it is that negro slavery is mitigated in the greatest de- 
frees aud manumissions are by fur the most frequent. But in 

‘rinidad a free port was opened to foreign merchants, and a 
plentiful slave market was established; and what was the con- 
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sequence? All the humane regulations of that island presentl 
became a dead letter, and the treatment of slaves fell to the harsh 
standard of the Dutch and English islands, 

We have heard a great deal of the humanity of West India 
planters; and we trust that many are to be found among them, 
whose better feelings have surmounted the disadvantages of their 
situation; but after the experience which we have had, and with 
the knowledge which we possess, it would be perfectly absurd to 
expect much benefit to arise to the slaves from the operation of 
humanity alone. We must give the planter to understand that 
the foreign supply of slaves is at an end, and its return hopeless: 
he must be convinced that his prosperity depends upon domestic 
increase; this conviction will accomplish what neither the penal- 
ties of the act, nor motives of humanity alone, could ever effect : 
he will attend to the preservation of his gang: he will of his own 
inclination deprive slavery of its worst and most horrible features, 
But the improvement of the condition of the slaves must never 
be expected in the West Indies, while the planter is enabled or 
even hopes to recruit his waste by means of importation. 

It may perhaps be objected that the expense of procuring 
slaves, who are smuggled into the islands, and who must there- 
fore be sold at a oounsd ‘rable advance of price, will of itself fur- 
nish a motive of self-interest sufficiently powerful to eager a 
salutary effect in the treatment of the slaves. We shall show 
hereafter that, according to the present state of the law, slaves 
may be smuggled in with the greatest facility, and without an 
serious risk of seizure or conviction ; the probability, therefore, 
is that no great increase in the price will be found to take place, 
and the additional expense ought to be very considerable to be 
effective. For observe, on the other hand, the sacrifices which 
must be made by the planter, and made likewise without delay, 
if he means to keep up his stock by native increase. A great 
diminution of labour, especially among the females, is essential 
to the change: there must be a more liberal and expensive system 
adopted for the support of the slaves in general, a more pry 
able care of infants and invalids, with other additions to the 
annual disbursements of the estate of which the produce is at the 
same time diminished. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be expected that many 
yeeeres should be willing to adopt such costly improvements. 

‘he tendency of the system, therefore, is to exhaust by labour, 
and to supply by importation.* And evén if the planter should 


* In Dr. Collin’s work entitled ** Practical Rules for the Management and 
Medical Treatment of Negro Slaves in the Sugar Colonies” are some passages, 
which tend strongly to confirm this view of the matter: he states that be preserves a 
faithful remembrance of the subject having been agitated in companies when he 
was present, and that the weight of argument was thought to preponderate greatly 
on the side of purchasers, © | 
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be disposed to attempt these improvements, he is but too often 
in no capacity to make them. His estate, a very common case 
in the West ca. is deeply mortgaged: he finds it extremely 
difficult even on his present system of the cart-whip, and whilst 
urging both old and young, the infirm and the pregnant, to the 
utmost exertion of their strength, to meet the annual expenditure; 
his incumbrances are such that, without the consent of the mort- 
gagees, a relaxation of his system would subject him to the most 
serious inconvenience, and perhaps deprive him of the power of 
retaining possession of his estate. : 

To tell men in such circumstances of benefits to be derived in 
fifteen or twenty years hence by the adoption of plans of reform 
would be idle in the extreme; yet they must probably wait seve- 
ral years before they would feel the full advantage of the pro- 
posed regulations.* 

_ Besides, by the very nature of the case, the prospect of distant 
benefit will be no argument with West Indian planters in general. 
Sugar-planting is a species of lottery, where there are many blanks 
to a prize, but the adventurer in it may be successful: he ma 
attain to opulence in a short time: his health, and capital, and 
credit, are at stake, and he cannot sit down to calculate and post- 
pone. Propose whatever distant advantages you please, he will 
scarcely listen to the proposal, he knows that his property is the 
sport of fortune ; the i sugar plantations are exposed to such 
vicissitudes, that the fruits of patient self-denial may be lost, or 
the waste of improvidence be repaired in a single season. 

The habits of a man thus circumstanced have little that is 
congenial with lessons of prudence. You may possibly convince 
him that by planting ten acres less this year than before, and con- 
sequently diminishing his consignments by ten hogsheads of sugar 
in the next year, he may save iia times the value in the price of 
slaves fifteen years hence: but what then? he knows the precari- 
ous nature of his tenure; he feels the immediate privation ; he is 
aware that by hurricanes and other causes not only his income, 
but much also of his property, may be destroyed in any year of 
the fifteen:—in short, without much examination of the matter, 
he is influenced by the hope of speedy gain, and cannot consent 
to lend himself to the calculating policy which looks to a distant 


day. 
This conclusion, let it be observed, is not wholly founded upon 


theory; the experiment has been tried: the price of African slaves 


* We are inclined to believe that some advantage would be found very soon 
to result from humane attention to the slaves, The object of the planter is not 
simply to produce sugar, but to obtain money. If therefore the sugar plantations 
were somewhat less in extent, and provisions were to be raised upon the estate 
mstead of purchasing them at a heavy expense for the support of the slaves, the 
planter’s gain on the whole might probably be increased ina very short period, 
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had risen, in the West Indies, before the abolition, to three times 
their former average; yet the buying system was contessedly ad- 
hered to in preference to the humane. 

For these and similar reasons we cannot expect that volunta 
reformation by masters in general which the abolition of the aac 
trade is calculated to produce, unless it be actually abolished in 
practice as well as in law. 

Here then the question arises, whether parliament can or ought, 
at present, to do more than has already been done for the abolition 
of the trade? or do the laws now in existence effectually preclude 
the importation of slaves ? 

One thing is obvious, that the termination of the war has opened 
facilities for smuggling which did net previously exist. Slaves 
may now be brought from Africa under foreign and friendly 
flags, with plausible foreign destinations, so as almost to sweep 
the very shores of our islands; they may also be deposited in fo- 
reign colonies very near our own, and be easily transported in a 
few hours to some of the British colonies. And to meet these 
increased facilities of smuggling we have diminished means in 
time of peace: ships of war stationed abroad will probably be 
reduced by at least three fourths. 

We contend, therefore, that slaves are smuggled into our West 
India Islands without much hazard of detection, and to any 
amount. And this possibility proves to demonstration that the 
laws hitherto passed for the abolition of the trade are incomplete. 
To give them full effect you must render it absolutely impossible 
to carry on the system of smuggling ; you must hermetically seal 
up the trade. 

There is the fullest reason to conclude, also, that slaves have actu- 
ally been thus clandestinely imported. Direct information of such 
practices has been seesived in England from different quarters by 
the friends of the abolition. The poor captives are run ashore iu 
the night from a neighbouring island belonging to another state, 
or they are brought in small numbers from a more distant part in 
the dresses of Creole negroes, and under the pretended characters 
of sailors or passengers. So extensive and notorious was the 
practice of smuggling into St. Croix, while in his Majesty’s pos- 
session, that the collector of the customs advertised for the dis- 
covery of the importers. The African Institution has received 
letters from gentlemen of respectability in the West Indies, which 
leave on our minds no doubt whatever that this scandalous traftic 
is now carried on. *4 

“ To demand the highest evidence of such offences when consum- 
mated by actual importation, namely, the judicial conviction of the 
smugglers, would be to assume that legal proofs of the crime, and 

rosecutors bold enough to explore and bring them forward, might 
ve been found within the islands where the slaves have been landed. 
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be disposed to attempt these improvements, he is but too often 
in no capacity to make them. His estate, a very common case 
in the West ndies, is deeply mortgaged: he finds it extremely 
difficult even on his present system of the cart-whip, and whilst 
urging both old and young, the infirm and the pregnant, to the 
utmost exertion of their strength, to meet the annual expenditure; 
his incumbrances are such that, without the consent of the mort- 
gagees, a relaxation of his system would subject him to the most 
serious inconvenience, and perhaps deprive him of the power of 
retaining possession of his estate. | 

To tell men in such circumstances of benefits to be derived in 

fifteen or twenty years hence by the adoption of plans of reform 
would be idle in the extreme; yet they must probably wait seve- 
ral years before they would feel the full advantage of the pro- 
posed regulations.* 
_ Besides, by the very nature of the case, the prospect of distant 
benefit will be no argument with West Indian planters in general. 
Sugar-planting is a species of lottery, where there are many blanks 
to a prize, but the adventurer in it may be successful: he may 
attain to opulence in a short time: his health, and capital, and 
credit, are at stake, and he cannot sit down to calculate and post- 
pone. Propose whatever distant advantages you please, he will 
scarcely listen to the proposal, he knows that his property is the 
sport of fortune ; the best sugar plantations are exposed to such 
vicissitudes, that the fruits of patient self-denial may be lost, or 
the waste of improvidence be repaired in a single season. 

The habits of a man thus circumstanced have little that is 
congenial with lessons of prudence. You may possibly convince 
him that by planting ten acres less this year than before, and con- 
sequently diminishing his consignments by ten hogsheads of sugar 
in the next year, he may save iteane times the value in the price of 
slaves fifteen years hence: but what then? he knows the precari- 
ous nature of his tenure; he feels the immediate privation ; he is 
aware that by hurricanes and other causes not only his income, 
but much also of his property, may be destroyed in any year of 
the fifteen:—in short, without much examination of the matter, 
he is influenced by the hope of speedy gain, and cannot consent 


rs lend himself to the calculating policy which looks to a distant 

This conclusion, let it be observed, is not wholly founded upon 

theory ; the experiment has been tried : the price of African slaves 


* We are inclined to believe that some advantage would be found very soon 
to result from humane attention to the slaves, The object of the planter is not 
simply to produce sugar, but to obtain money. If therefore the sugar plantations 
were somewhat less in extent, and provisions were to be raised upon the estate 
mstead of purchasing them at a heavy expense for the support of the slaves, the 
planter’s gain on the whole might probably be increased ina very short period. 
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had risen, in the West Indies, before the abolition, to three times 
their former average; yet the buying system was contessedly ad- 
hered to in preference to the humane. 

For these and similar reasons we cannot expect that volunta 
reformation by masters in general which the abolition of the iat 
trade is calculated to produce, unless it be actually abolished in 
practice as well as in law. 

Here then the question arises, whether parliament can or ought, 
at present, to do more than has already been done for the abolition 
of the trade? or do the laws now in existence effectually preclude 
the importation of slaves ? 

One thing is obvious, that the termination of the war has opened 
facilities for smuggling which did net previously exist. Slaves 
may now be brought from Africa under foreign and friendly 
flags, with plausible foreign destinations, so as almost to sweep 
the very shores of our islands; they may also be deposited in fo- 
reign colonies very near our own, and be easily transported in a 
few hours to some of the British colonies. And to meet these 
increased facilities of smuggling we have diminished means in 
, time of peace: ships of war stationed abroad will probably be 

reduced by at least three fourths. 

We contend, therefore, that slaves are smuggled into our West 

India Islands without much hazard of detection, and to any 

amount. And this possibility proves to demonstration that the 
laws hitherto passed for the abolition of the trade are incomplete. 
| To give them full effect you must render it absolutely impossible 
to carry on the system of smuggling; you must hermetically seal 

up the trade. 
| There is the fullest reason to conclude, also, that slaves have actu- 
ally been thus clandestinely imported. Direct information of such 
practices has been sechived in England from different quarters by 
the friends of the abolition. The poor captives are run ashore in 
the night from a neighbouring island belonging to another state, 
or they are brought in small numbers from a more distant part in 
the dresses of Creole negroes, and under the pretended characters 
of sailors or passengers. So extensive and notorious was the 
practice of smuggling into St. Croix, while in his Majesty 8 pos- 
session, that the collector of the customs advertised for the dis- 
covery of the importers. The African Institution has received 
letters from gentlemen of respectability in the West Indies, which 
leave on our minds no doubt whatever that this scandalous traflic 
is now carried on. “4 

“ To demand the highest evidence of such offences when consum- 
mated by actual importation, namely, the judicial conviction of the 
smugglers, would be to assume that legal proofs of the crime, and 

rosecutors bold enough to explore and bring them forward, might 
ve been found within the islands where the slaves have been landed. 
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be disposed to attempt these improvements, he is but too often 
in no capacity to make them. His estate, a very common case 
in the West Indies, is deeply mortgaged: he finds it extremely 
difficult even on his present system of the cart-whip, and whilst 
urging both old and young, the infirm and the pregnant, to the 
utmost exertion of their strength, to meet the annual expenditure; 
his incumbrances are such that, without the consent of the mort- 
gagees, a relaxation of his system would subject him to the most 
serious inconvenience, and perhaps deprive him of the power of 
retaining possession of his estate. : 

To tell men in such circumstances of benefits to be derived in 
fifteen or twenty years hence by the adoption of plans of reform 
would be idle in the extreme; yet they must probably wait seve- 
ral years before they would feel the ful/ advantage of the pro- 
posed regulations.* 

_ Besides, by the very nature of the case, the prospect of distant 
benefit will be no argument with West Indian planters in general. 
Sugar-planting is a species of lottery, where there are many blanks 
to a prize, but the adventurer in it may be successful: he ma 
attain to opulence in a short time: his health, and capital, and 
credit, are at stake, and he cannot sit down to calculate and post- 
pone. Propose whatever distant advantages you please, he will 
scarcely listen to the proposal, he knows that his property is the 
sport of fortune ; the Dest sugar plantations are exposed to such 
vicissitudes, that the fruits of patient self-denial may be lost, or 
the waste of improvidence be repaired in a single season. 

The habits of a man thus circumstanced have little that is 
congenial with lessons of prudence. You may possibly convince 
him that by planting ten acres less this year than before, and con- 
sequently diminishing his consignments by ten hogsheads of sugar 
in the next year, he may save nee times the value in the price of 
slaves fifteen years hence: but what then ? he knows the precari- 
ous nature of his tenure; he feels the immediate privation ; he is 
aware that by hurricanes and other causes not only his income, 
but much also of his property, may be destroyed in any year of 
the fifteen:—in short, without much examination of the matter, 
he is influenced by the hope of speedy gain, and cannot consent 
ms lend himself to the calculating policy which looks to a distant 
This conclusion, let it be observed, is not wholly founded upon 


theory ; the experiment has been tried : the price of African slaves 


* We are inclined to believe that some advantage would be found very soon 
to result from humane attention to the slaves, The object of the planter is not 
simply toa produce sugar, but to obtain money. If therefore the sugar plantations 
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had risen, in the West Indies, before the abolition, to three times 
their former average; yet the buying system was contessedly ad- 
hered to in preference to the humane. | 

For these and similar reasons we cannot expect that volunta 
reformation by masters in general which the abolition of the slave 
trade is calculated to produce, unless it be actually abolished in 
practice as well as in law. 

Here then the question arises, whether parliament can or ought, 
at present, to do more than has already been done for the abolition 
of the trade? or do the laws now in existence effectually preclude 
the importation of slaves ? 

One thing is obvious, that the termination of the war has opened 
facilities for smuggling which did net previously exist. Slaves 
may now be brought from Africa under foreign and friendly 
flags, with plausible foreign destinations, so as almost to sweep 
the very shores of our islands; they may also be deposited in fo- 
reign colonies very near our own, and be easily transported in a 
few hours to some of the British colonies. And to meet these 
increased facilities of smuggling we have diminished means in 
time of peace: ships of war stationed abroad will probably be 
reduced by at least three fourths. 

We contend, therefore, that slaves are smuggled into our West 
India Islands without much hazard of detection, and to any 
amount. And this possibility proves to demonstration that the 
laws hitherto passed for the abolition of the trade are incomplete. 
To give them full effect you must render it absolutely impossible 
to carry on the system of smuggling ; you must hermetically seal 
up the trade. 

There is the fullest reason to conclude, also, that slaves have actu- 
ally been thus clandestinely imported. Direct information of such 
practices has been seetbnedl in England from different quarters by 
the friends of the abolition. The poor captives are run ashore in 
the night from a neighbouring island belonging to another state, 
or they are brought in small numbers from a more distant part in 
the dresses of Creole negroes, and under the pretended characters 
of sailors or passengers. So extensive and notorious was the 
practice of smuggling into St. Croix, while in his Majesty’s pos- 
session, that the collector of the customs advertised for the dis- 
covery of the importers. The African Institution has received 
letters from gentlemen of respectability in the West Indies, which 
leave on our minds no doubt whatever that this scandalous traftic 
is now carried on. . 

“ To demand the highest evidence of such offences when consum- 
mated by actual importation, namely, the judicial conviction of the 
smugglers, would be to assume that legal proofs of the crime, and 

rosecutors bold enough to explore and bring them forward, might 
ve been found within the islands where the slaves have been landed. 
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But no man who knows the West Indies, or who will reason from the 
well-known laws and manners of that country, will expect either of 
these requisites there. . 

“‘ In a place where nine persons out of ten of the whoie population 
are incompetent to give testimony apres a free man, a smuggler must 
be heedless indeed to put himself in the power of any witness. In land- 
ing the slaves, and delivering them upon a plantation by night, it 
would cost much more trouble to. incur, than to avoid, the risk of em- 
ploying afree agent, or enabling a free Secon to prove the true 
nature of the transaction. Boatmen, and all other descriptions of per- 
sons whom it might be necessary to employ as inferior agents in such 
offences, are invariably of servile condition. 
_ “ As to informers for penalties under the laws of trade, not being 
officers of the navy or custoryhouse, officially bound to make seizures, 
it is a character of which, perhaps, one specimen only has been found in 
the British West Indies within thirty years. About that time ago, a 
man was bold enough to inform, in one of the most important and most 

lished of the Leeward Islands, in a case of prohibited importation. 

e was immediately seized, tried publicly by a self-constituted court, 
convicted of the foul offence of being an informer, and sentenced to 
tarring and feathering, and pe al banishment. Accordingly, in 
contempt of his privileges as a white man, he was stripped to the skin, 
cov with tar and feathers, and carried, with a drum beating the 
rogues’ march, at mid-day, through all the streets of the town, no ma- 
gistrate or peace-officer daring or choosing to interfere. He was next 
put on board an American ship then passing the harbour, and carried 
off as a convict to the distant island of Jamaica, from whence he could 
not return to his home without going first to North America. He had 
the hardihood, nevertheless, in a few months to return; called on the 
government for redress; and the Attorney-General was ordered to 
prosecute the judge of the mock tribunal, and the immediate execu- 
tioners of the sentence. He did so, with much zeal, for the honour of 
the government ; but to no effect. Not a witness but the prosecutor 
himself could be found to depose to facts which one half of the free 
population of the island had seen; and the jury, some of whom could 
probably have confirmed him as eye-witnesses, chose to disbelieve him, 
and found a verdict of, Not guilty. The man, who had been kept in 
the gaol for his security during the prosecution, was glad at the end of 
it, to become a voluntary exile for life. , 

‘* After such an example, it will hardly be thought that prosecutors 
are easily found in a West-India island, upon laws so unpopular there 
as the acts for the abolition of the slave trade.” (Reasons for Esta- 
blishing a Registry, p. 23—25.) 

Nevertheless seizures have been made of slaves unlawfully im- 
writes many cargoes of negroes from Africa, taken at sea, have 
| condemned in the prize courts, soine of which were reason- 
ably presumed to be British property ; there is little doubt that 
the slaves were destined to be brought by a circuitous route to our 


own colonies. ~ But what is still more conclusive, numerous con 


demnations have taken place in the West Indies of small vessels, 
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with a few negroes on board, seized in the neighbourhood. of 
our own islands, and prosecuted under the abolition acts. Of 
thirty West Indian condemnations of this sort, as returned to the 

House of Commons, in sixteen instances the number of slaves was 

so small, as not to average more than four for each vessel; these 

vessels could not have crossed the Atlantic, and must therefore 

have been en in the smuggling trade between the islands. 

- Weconsider these facts as ae decisive; to those who wish 

for further information we recommend a perusal of Mr. Stephen’s 

Observations respecting Trinidad: our limits will not allow us to: 
insert it; but the comparison which he institutes of the state of 
the population in several successive years proves incontestably 

that smuggling had beencarried on in that island, before the opera- 

tion of the registry, to a very large extent. . btm 

We do not think it necessary to inquire whether it be probable 
that slaves have been clandestinely imported into ald our islands; 
if the abuse were known to exist in a single island, that circum- 
stance would be a barrier to improvement in the condition, of the 
negroes: that single island would be sufficient, as the law now 
stands, for the open supply of all the rest. 09} 

The existing laws, therefore, are insufficient : it is easy to elude 
them, and they will certainly be eluded. We admit that many 
planters are very desirous to obey the abolition laws, and to adopt 
the improvements to which we have adverted. . But such indivi- 
duals, unless the planters generally concur, might find themselves 
ruined by theexperiment. Sugar planters are in truth rival: ma- 
nufacturers ; and any alteration in the system which, for the pre- 
sent, adds to the of culture without —— the 

ross returns, might into the benevolent planter far behind in 
race of competition. | 

Neither is this opposing interest the only obstacle. _ If this dif- 
ficulty even were surmounted, others will occur both in the laws 
and MANNERS of the islands. 

What benefit have the slaves in any one island hitherto derived 
from the abolition acts? . In their legal condition none whatever. 
They are still the absolute property of their master: still fed, and 
clothed, and worked, and punished at his discretion. Their bond- 
age is still hereditary and perpetual; and they are still subjected 
by law to hardships and miseries, against which some of »the 

pions of the colonial system have exclaimed as cruel: and 
unnecessary aggravations of their lot. They are still liable to be 
sold by their master’s creditors as well as by their master himself; 
to be shipped from the domain, and exiled for ever from their 
Aomet, their families, and friends, without the imputation of a 

The legal maintenance of this last acknowledged grievance is 
the Lh gpm because parliament was accused of being 
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“its author, and the colonial party themselves called for its reform- 


ation. With this view, an act was passed in the 37th of George 


‘JIL.; and the reformation was, in consequence of a parliamentary 


address, fically and earnestly recommended by government; 
‘but out of 
‘Majesty’s dominion in the West Indies, not one has thought pro- 


irteen colonial legislatures, which exist under his 


per to comply ! Hes 
- The same is the opprobrious truth with respect to every other 


1 reformation that is necessary to promote the native increase 
‘of slaves, and to improve their condition. Certain laws have 
indeed been passed with the pretended view of protecting slaves 
from their master’s oppression; but they have been laughed at 
and forgotten : it was not indeed meant that they should be en- 
forced. Of this lamentable duplicity, some striking proofs were 
published in 1806: a brief extract will set this matter in a very 
clear light. 
~ “inthe year 1797, a committee of West Indian planters re- 
solved, that, ‘ for the joint purposes of opposing the plan of Mr. 
Wilberforce, and establishing the character of the West India 
planters, it is essential that they should manifest their willingness 
to promote actively the cause of the negroes, by such steps as 
| be consistent with safety to the property of individuals and 
the general interest of the colonies ;’ and they deputed one of — 
their body, Mr. Charles Ellis, to move in parliament, that an 
address be presented to his Majesty, requesting him to recom- 
mend to the colonies the adoption of such measures as may pro- 
mote the increase of the negroes, gradually diminish the neces- 
sity of the slave trade, and ultimately lead to its complete termi- 
nation; and also as may conduce to their moral and religious 
improvement, and secure to them the certain, immediate, and 
active protection of the law. This address was moved and car- 
ried ; and was transmitted to the governors of all the islands by 
the Duke of Portland, accompanied by letters urging the colonial 
i to second the wishes of the House of Commons. 
At the same time Sir William Young, as the organ of the West 
India body, wrote secretly to the presidents of the different 
councils, explaining to them the amicable purpose with which 
this —- hostile measure had been proposed, and assuring 
them that the adoption of some legislative provisions relative to 
the negroes was indispensably necessary. But for what purposes 
: ry? To diminish terminate the slave trade, as ex- 
pressed in the address? No: but in order ‘not only to stop for 
the present, but. gradually e the very pretensions at a 
future period to a measure of direct abolition ‘of the slave trade 
by the mother country.’ This deep laid scheme for preventing, 
under the avowed purpose of | 


promoting, the abolition, would 
- not have been known to the public, but foe the incaution of the 


| 
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lawgivers of some of the islands, who, instead of keeping the 
communications of Sir W. Young secret, as was BO ne in- 
tended, inserted them in their minutes, made them the ground 
of their deliberations, and transmitted copies of them interwoven 
with their other proceedings to his Majesty, by whom they were 
afterwards laid on the table of the House of Commons. (Papers 
on the Slave Trade, presented 7th May, 1804, under the head 
Leeward Islands, p. 58; and St. Vincent’s, p. 6.) 
. It now remains to be seen what was the effect which this 
—- produced in the minds of the resident planters in the 
est Indies; and whether any hope can thence be drawn of 
their concurrence in any measure which may have for its object 
the abolition, however remote, of the African slave trade. _ . 

** The assembly of Jamaica assert, that the right of obtaining 
labourers from Africa is secured to them under the most solemn 
engagements; and that ‘ they never can give up, or do any, act 
that may render doubtful this essential right.’ (1b. Jamaica, p. 5.) 

“The assembly of Barbadoes were so far from paying even a 
decent degree of respect to his Majesty's communications on this 
subject, that when their governor (Lord Seaforth) proposed to 
them to make the wilful murder of any person, free or slave, 
felony without benefit of clergy (the fine for that. crime being 
only £11. 45.), the assembly ‘ considerable offence,’ and a 
committee of the whole house was appointed ‘to prepare an an- 
swer to the Governor’s message, an answer moderate and respect- 
ful, but calculated to repel insult, and evince that the house 
ons ese its interests and asserts its rights.’ (Ib, Barbadoes, 
p. 6. 
‘The general council and general assembly of all the Lee- 
ward Islands state, ‘that the right of procuring labourers from 
Africa has been secured to us by repeated acts of parliament, &c. 
We, therefore, never can Ho it, or do any thing that ma 
render doubtful this essential right.’ (Ib. Leeward Islands, p. 8.)” 

But although it would appear. from these documents, » that 
no can be entertained of obtaining the concurrence of, the 
Islands in any measures of amelioration, with a view to the abo- 
lition of the slave trade; yet may not the ameliorating measures 
which they have been induced to pursue, produce ultimately that 
effect? It is granted that the colonial legislatures have amended 
in some points their code of slave laws; but it is scarcely neces- 
sary to Secensiamenanebie effect of these amendments, as it 
appears, from documents laid on the table of the House of Com- | 
mons, that the laws made expressly for the encouragement and 
protection of the slaves, have proved a dead letter —nay,that they 
were nothing more than a blind intended to con from the 
eyes of the British public the enormity of the West Indian sys- 
tem ; and that it was never in the contemplation of the lawgivers 
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themselves that these laws should be enforced. In October, 1804, 
Earl Camden wrote to the governors of the different islands, 
requiring information as to the mode in which the slave laws had 
been executed. ‘To this application no answer appears to have 
been returned by the governor either of Jamaica or the Bahamas. 
From those of the Loewnrl Islands, St. Vincent and Grenada, 
letters have been received stating the difficulty of complying with 
the requisitions of Earl Camden, but promising to take measures 
for procuring the desired information. The legislature of Bar- 
badoes had passed no ameliorating acts, and therefore could not 
be expected to make any return to the inquiry. From Dominica 
alone has any satisfactory information been procured. ‘The Gover- 
nor of that island, Governor Prevost, thus writes to Earl Cam- 
den: ‘From the many years I have passed in the West Indies, 
and as a resident in most of the colonies, I may venture to repre- 
sent to your Lordship the legislature of the island of Dominica 
as distinguished by the laws it has passed for the encouragement, 
protection, and government of slaves; but I am sorry I cannot 
add that they are as religiously enforced as you could wish; 
however, the treatment of negroes depends less on the temper 
of the master, whose interest in his slaves’ well-being is not always 
a sufficient check.’ ‘ The act of the legislature, intituled, * An 
* act for the encouragement, protection, and better government 
* of slaves,’ a pears to have been considered, from the day it was 
passed until this hour, as a political measure to avert the inter- 
ference of the mother country in the management of slaves. 
Having said this, your Lordship will not be surprised to learn, 
that clause seventh of that bill has been wholly neglected.’ The 
clause which has thus been wholly neglected was enacted for the 
express purpose of securing, as far as possible, ‘the good treat- 
ment of the slaves, and ascertaining the cause of their decrease.’ 

** Clauses third and fourth of the same act were framed for the 
avowed purpose of * promoting the religious and moral inprove- 
ment of the slaves.’ Of these clauses it is likewise stated’ both by 
Governor Prevost and the Rev. Mr. Audain, that ‘ they are 
not carried into effect ; and it appears that no penalty has been 
enforced for their non-execution.” * | 

What mockery is it coolly to refer men to the law for redress, 
when it is known that they dare not complain, that they are 
incompetent to prosecute, and that their evidlede against a free 
person cannot be received ina West Indian court ! 

Many laws also still remain which actually discourage the 
breeding system, and that in no small ee. In most colonies 
the revenue raised for public or parochi os is by a poll- 
tax on slaves, which attaches on them from their birth to the 


* Substance of Debates, &c. p. 58—61, 
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grave. ‘The planter, therefore, who has the largest proportion 
of native slaves bears:comparatively the heaviest share of public 
burdens: if a mother, on account of pregnancy, should be re- 
leased from the labours of the field, he must pay the tax both 
for her and her children: and as age advances, the poor negro, 
, who has need of a friend, finds the poll-tax in the way. both of 

humanity and justice. 

In some colonies the assemblies have not only continued, but 
have lately originated laws calculated to perpetuate slavery by 
obstructing manumissions. ‘The enfranchisement of slaves is at- 
tended by so many benefits, that it has been adopted in all coun- 
tries where slavery existed, both ancient and modern. It has 
even been greatly ee in the Spanish and Portuguese 
settlements in the West Indies: it is in the dominions of Britain 
alone that this sinking fund of mercy is almost taken away, and 
that the fetters of private bondage are rivetted to make slavery 
eternal! ‘The colonial assemblies in some islands have inno- 
vated upon their former slave codes, with a view to perpetuate 
this cruel system, even since the time that the humane reforma- 
tion of the slave laws was the unanimous wish of the British 
parliament, declared in votes and addresses to the Crown, ‘and 
officially made known to the assemblies. And the hypocrisy of 
these laws is equal to their iniquity. The pretended object is 
to prevent free coloured persons from becoming chargeable to 
their parishes, or to the public: whereas in the few islands where 
a poor-rate is ever known, the persons relieved are generally white. 

In 1797 the assembly of Grenada, in its first act of this kind, 
from regard either to decency or justice, whilst imposing a tax 
of £100 on manumissions, allowed an annuity of £10 for life to 
the freed man. But in 1806 it repealed all the clauses relating 
to the annuity, and retained the tax of 100 without any allow- 
ance whatever. In the original preamble were these words: 
** And whereas it is also necessary to discourage the too frequent 
and indiscritninate manumission of slaves wi/hout a sufficient pro- 
vision being made for their support.” In the last act the words 
printed in italics, with other sentences to a similar purport, are 
omitted. We read in this fact the true spirit of the colonial 
legislatures. In one colony this iniquitous tax is #500, and the 
law makes no exception: without this payment a father cannot 
redeem his son, nora husband procure liberty for his wife. 

We have lately heard discussions about’ religious instruction 
in the West Indies; and objections have been made to different 
teachers. Do then the objectors propose by other means, and 
by what, to improve the knowledge and the morals of their 
slaves? Alas! in some of our colonies, and in Jamaica in par- 
ticplar, laws have been passed opposing positive prohibitions to 
the only attainable means of reigious instruction and worship : 
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and although the Crown has y interfered by disallow- 
ing such regulations, yet the spirit, by which they were dictated, 
finds other methods of obtaining the object: thus depriving the 
miserable captive of all hope in this world, and of that nobler 
liberty which is offered by the Gospel of Christ to every human 
creature. 
From these and many other considerations, which our limits 
alone induce us to omit, we arrive at one obvious conclusion. 
Every unrepealed law adverse to the breeding apiens every un- 
restrained oppression that impairs the health, shortens the lives, 
or diminishes the prolific powers of the negroes, points to the 
same end. ‘They collectively afford evidence of the strongest 
kind that the West India legislatures do not consider the aboli- 
tion as effectual, but still look to Africa for the supply of their 
wasting population. 
It appears then that the abolition laws have not yet accom- 
Li hed their object. Although parliament has made it very dif- 
It and dangerous for his Majesty's subjects to carry on the 
trade from British ports, or in general to prosecute the traffic at 
sea, yet the importation of slaves into our own colonies may still 
carried on to almost any extent; and when slaves are once 
imported their rescue is hopeless. | , 
In all other countries the presumption of freedom has ever been 
in favour of the slave: if a man claimed to be free it was for 
others to prove that the claim was unfounded : in the West Indies 
alone the presumption is against him. Slaves are disqualified 
from applying to the law for relief in any case: they cannot be 
heard as complainants or prosecutors, nor even as witnesses, 
except against persons of their own condition. * But here” it may 
be said, ** you are engaged in a question of slave or free :”—very 
true: but the circumstance of the man’s colour is demonstrative 


sua him; no burden of proof lies upon the master; the 
eged slave is to prove that he is free. 
in many cases this must be nearly impossible. Suppose a num- 
ber of slaves smuggled, for example, into Jamaica ; Se can the 
implead their oppressor? what witnesses can they cite? If 
the whole black population of the West Indies were acquainted 
with the fact, and should come forward to prove it, their evidence 
cannot be received. 7 
To such a cruel extreme does this principle prevail in our 
slave-colonies, that a negro, vaboutiiiah with documentary evi- 
dence of his freedom, is presumed to be a slave, and treated as 
such, although no master should appear to claim him. By posi- 
tive law a negro, who is thus circumstanced, may be taken by 
any one and cast into gaol: he is then advertised; and if he be 


not claimed by some person who can prove his oy in a 
limited time, be se-quallicly sold as a slave, and the price lodged 
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in the colonial treasury. Even in the Jamaica Gazettes especially 
notices of this kind continually appear: men declaring themselves 
to be free, and contradicted by no person, are seized and sold, 
merely on account of the colour of their skin. 

We do not wish to — this argument farther than as it 
new importations. e affirm then two things: 1st. Thatithe 
clandestine trade may be carried on without much hazard of 
seizure: and 2d. ‘That a poor negro, once landed, is in a state 
of hopeless and | 
~ Surely it is not desirable that this state of things should con- 
tinue. If the abolition laws are to be really effective, every free 
negro ought to possess the power of challenging his freedom. 
Til this shall be accomplished, the work of abolition is incom- 
plete: that disgraceful traffic is abrogated in name, while, in truth, 
it may continue in full activity and with accumulated evil.» Bat 
the end may easily be attained. A method has been devised 
his Majesty’s government, and adopted in the islands of Trinidad, 
St. Lucia, and the Mauritius, which, if introduced into the other 
islands, would scarcely leave any thing on this subject to be fur- 
ther desired. The 1 is extremely simple, and has the im- 
portant riers of ensuring its own execution. We shall 
endeavour very briefly to explain its nature. soit 

The general object of the plan, as founded upon the order in 
council, is to obtain a public record of the names and descrip- 
tions of all persons lawfully held in slavery in each respective 
island. This original registry should be periodically corrected 
and enlarged, by new returns of such changes as have taken place 
since the last registration. ‘The registry is to be kept in a public 
office within the colony, and to be the necessary evidence of the 
servile condition of persons resident within the island to which it 
belongs. No negro or mulatto is to be hereafter treated, sold, or 
conveyed as a slave unless he has been duly registered as such. 
On the question of slave or free, the absence of the party’s name 
a description in the registry is to be conclusive evidence of his 

om. 

Such is the simple outline of the registry bill as it exists at 
Trinidad. Some fovw improvements have been suggested, and 
several provisions have been made to guard against all cases of 
hardship or pragse inconvenience; and, to prevent fraud; exact 
duplicates of the original registry, and full abstracts of the sub- 
sequent annual returns, are to be transmitted to his Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in England. 

In proceedings under the law it is to be no exception to the 
person of the plaintiff or prosecutor that he is a slave, when his 
right to freedom may depend upon the event of the suit; and 
the evidence of indifferent witnesses, being, or alleged to be, slaves, 
may be admitted, subject to all just exceptions to their credit, 
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and although the Crown has ually interfered by disallow- 
ing such regulations, yet the ae by which they were dictated, 
finds other methods of obtaining the object: thus depriving the 
miserable captive of all hope in this world, and of that nobler 
liberty which is offered bythe Gospel of Christ to every human 
creature. 

From these and many other considerations, which our limits 
alone induce us to omit, we arrive at one obvious conclusion, 
Every unrepealed law adverse to the breeding system, every un- 
restrained oppression that impairs the health, shortens the lives, 
or diminishes the prolific powers of the negroes, points to the 
same end. ‘They collectively afford evidence of the strongest 
kind that the West India legislatures do not consider the aboli- 
tion as effectual, but still look to Africa for the supply of their 
wasting population. 

It appears then that the abolition laws have not yet accom- 

lished their object. Although parliament has made it very dif- 
lt and dangerous for his Majesty's subjects to carry on the 
trade from British ports, or in general to prosecute the traffic at 
sea, yet the importation of slaves into our own colonies may still 
be carried on to almost any extent; and when slaves are once 
imported their rescue is hopeless. | | 
7 ™ all other countries the presumption of freedom has ever been 
in favour of the slave: if a man claimed to be free it was for 
others to prove that the claim was unfounded : in the West Indies 
alone the presumption is against him. Slaves are disqualified 
from applying to the law for relief in any case: they cannot be 
heard as complainants or prosecutors, nor even as witnesses, 
except against persons of their own condition. But here” it may 
be said, ** you are engaged in a question of slave or free :”—very 
true: but the circumstance of the man’s colour is demonstrative 
inst him; no burden of proof lies upon the master; the 

eged slave is to prove that he is free. 

In many cases this must be nearly impossible. Suppose a num- 
ber of slaves smuggled, for example, into Jamaica ; = can the 
implead their oppressor? what witnesses can they cite? If 
the whole black population of the West Indies were acquainted 
with the fact, and should come forward to prove it, their evidence 
cannot be received. | 

To such a cruel extreme does this principle prevail in our 
slave-colonies, that a negro, et ew with documentary evi- 


dence of his freedom, is presumed to be a slave, and treated as 
such, although no master should appear to claim him. By posi- 
tive law a negro, who is thus circumstanced, may be taken by 
any one and cast into gaol: he is then advertised; and if he be 
not claimed by some person who can prove his p in a 
limited time, he is icly sold as a slave, and the price lodged 
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in the colonial treasury. Even in the Jamaica Gazettes especially 
notices of this kind continually appear: men declaring themselves 
to be free, and contradicted by no person, are seized and sold, 
merely on account of the colour of their skin. 

We do not wish to press this argument farther than as it 
new importations. e affirm then two things: 1st. That the 
clandestine trade may be carried on without much hazard of 
seizure: and 2d. ‘That a poor negro, once landed, is in a state 
of hopeless and irremediable servitude. | 
- Surely it is not desirable that this state of things should con- 
tinue. If the abolition laws are to be really effective, every free 
negro ought to possess the power of challenging his freedom. 
Till this shall be accomplished, the work of abolition is incom- 
plete: that disgraceful traffic is abrogated in name, while, in truth, 
it may continue in full activity and with accumulated evil. But 
the end may easily be attained. A method has been devised b 
his Majesty’s government, and adopted in the islands of Trinidad, 
St. Lucia, and the Mauritius, which, if introduced into the other 
islands, would scarcely leave any thing on this subject to be fur- 
ther desired. The ss is extremely simple, and has the im- 
portant werent of ensuring its own execution. We shall 
endeavour very briefly to explain its nature. 

The general object of the plan, as founded upon the order in 
council, is to obtain a public record of the names and descrip- 
tions of all persons lawfully held in slavery in each respective 
island. This original registry should be periodically corrected 
and enlarged, by new returns of such changes as have taken place 
since the last registration. ‘The registry is to be kept in a public 
office within the colony, and to be the necessary evidence of the 
servile condition of persons resident within the island to which it 
belongs. No negro or mulatto is to be hereafter treated, sold, or 
conveyed as a slave unless he has been duly registered as such. 
On the question of slave or free, the absence of the party’s name 
and description in the registry is to be conclusive evidence of his 
freedom. 

Such is the simple outline of the registry bill as it exists at 
Trinidad. Some few improvements have been suggested, and 
several provisions have been made to guard against all cases of 
hardship or icular inconvenience; and, to prevent fraud, exact 
duplicates of the original registry, and full abstracts of the sub- 
sequent annual returns, are to be transmitted to his Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in England. ' 

In proceedings under the law it is to be no exception to the 
person of the plaintiff or prosecutor that he is a slave, when his 
right to freedom may depend upon the event of the suit; and 
the evidence of indifferent witnesses, being, or alleged to be, slaves, 
may be admitted, subject to all just exceptions to their credit, 
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Such a bill would answer every purpose of giving effect to the 
existing abolition laws. No colonial court would be necessary to 
enforce it: the owner of slaves would be careful to have them 
duly returned, and every master would find his interest to be 
connected with humanity to his black dependants. 

That this measure of a general registry has met with very 
vehement opposition from the West Indian body, can be unknown 
to no person who has attended to the proceedings of parliament. 
It has been exhibited as a measure of the worst possible descrip- 
tion, as fraught with mischiefs incalculable, and we have been 
warned, in the most ominous terms, of ruin and desolation as its 
undoubted attendants. 

_ Now we cannot but observe that this outcry is made by the 
very persons who predicted all manner of evil from the abolition 
of the slave trade. The quarter is suspicious: and unless reasons 
can be adduced which shall in some degree bear out the clamour, 
we must fairly say that we consider this opposition as one of the 
best arguments for the projected law. ‘The persons, who are at 
nt so vehement, were quiet till this question was moved: 
they declared themselves well pleased with the abolition, and by 
a marvellous change of language commended the measure which 
before met with their unqualified reprobation. Did this suspi- 
cious acquiescence arise from the ineffective nature of the aboli- 
tion, and from the facility of evading its provisions? and is the 
the outery excited against the registry bill derived from the con- 
viction that it will put an end to the possibility of a contraband 
traffic. The chief objections which have been urged against the 
bill, in the pamphlets published at home, and in the colonial 
resolutions which they cite, are the following : 
__1. That the measure is brought forward in a fanatical, un- 
charitable, and revolutionary spirit, and with insidious and mis- 
chievous designs. | 
» Charges of this kind are easily made; and they are so fre- 
quently — in defence of a bad cause, that the world pays little 
regard to them. So worthless indeed are they generally esteemed, 
that respectable persons are seldom known to have recourse to 
them, and in this particular question they are become rather stale: 
they were the common weapons with which these same assailants 
contended against the abolition of the slave trade twenty years 
ago. If it be methodistical and fanatical to propose measures to 
parliament for the actual termination of ‘the greatest practical 
evil” which the world ever saw, Mr. Wilberforce and his friends 
must be contented to submit to the charge. ‘They have consist- 
ently maintained their ground ; and posterity will do them justice. 
We entertain too much respect for those calumniated individuals 
to defend them from such imputations, proposed by the abettors 
of such a cause as slavery and the slave trade. If it be not in- 
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tended that West Indian slavery shall be eternal, why all this 


abuse cast upon men whose only crime is to suggest measures 
which will gradually and progressively, through the masters them- 
selves as willing os imperceptibly raise the black population 
to the condition of free-men ? ¥ 
The friends of the registry bill, it appears, have been guilty of 
most wicked and uncharitable insinuations against the characters 
of West Ind.ans, in supposing it possible that they can be guilty. 
of such a foul offence as the contraband importation of slaves. 
All their delicacies and sensibilities are shocked at the imputa- 
tion; and never surely was there an insinuation more illiberal, or 
a charge more unfounded. 7 
Now the registry bill does not necessarily imply the charge in 
any general way: if it be right to abolish the trade at all, it is 
right to guard the abolition by such enactments as shall make it. 
real, and not nominal, Legislators do not usually trust to the. 
voluntary acquiescence of the persons required to observe the 
law: they guard it by penalties and preventive regulations. In 
every act introductory of a new tax what care is taken to pre- 
vent evasions ! | po 
But we must really appeal from these enemies of the regi 
bill to their former selves. The agents of the colonies, their 
advocates and witnesses, and eyen the assemblies, during the 
whole abolition controversy uniformly took the very ground 
which is now beheld with such abhorrence. ‘They continually 
declared that a contraband importation into our islands would 
be an infallible consequence of our prohibiting the trade: 
even seemed to glory in the anticipation of such resistance by the 
sugar colonies to what they deemed an injurious law, 
demonstrated the certainty of those abuses which now er: ey 
We need not go far for evidence: Mr. Stephen has furnished us 
with a few samples, which will be quite sufficient. ier 
- Mr. Wedderburn, a Jamaica planter of great eminence, who ha 
resided there twenty-seven years, and was one of the most conspi- 
cuous of the witnesses produced by the petitioners of that island 
against the abolition, de before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1790, as follows : , 
“ -Q. ‘If a law were to in this kingdom to prohibit the im- 
portation of negroes into Jamaica, do you think negroes would still 
clandestinely introduced ?’ 
“ A, © As far as possible I have not a doubt that they would, and that 
the generality of the whole planters in the island would encourage it.’ 
“ Gilbert Franklyn, Esq. of Tobago, another eminent planter and 
witness, being asked if a prohibition of the slave trade would prevent 
the British planters in the West Indies from purchasing slaves, an- 
swered, ‘ It would certainly be very difficult; they would run all 
risks to supply themselves, while their credit or fortune would enable 
them so to do.’ | 
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“« Sir Ashton Warner Byam, Attorney General of Grenada, and 
also a planter and colonial witness, said, ‘ My own opinion is, that so 
long as new slaves can be had, at almost any price, they will be in- 
troduced into the British islands clandestinely, in spite of every re- 
gulation that is likely to be adopted.’ 3 

** James Baillie, Esq. a very eminent West Indian planter and mer- 
chant, deposed that, ‘ It would be impossible, or extremely difficult, 
to prevent slaves from being run in from neighbouring islands, and 


that no laws could be formed that could prevent their ixnportation ;’ 


and gave his reasons for believing that the planters would favour the. 


ice, 


It would be multiply these testimonies from the parlia- 


mentary evidence. t us hear also the opinions of some of the most 
eminent speakers of that day of the colonial party in the House of 
Commons. 

“ Mr. Ellis. —‘ It was evident that wherever there were strong 
temptations to break a prohibitory law, it would be difficult to enforce 
its observance. In the present case, there certainly would be the 
strongest temptations of interest to violate the prohibition ; and even 
though it were to be enforced by rigorous penal laws, it would cer- 
tainly be evaded.” 

“« Mr. Barham.—‘ It could be clearly proved that the slave con- 
traband trade could not be prevented by the united efforts of the 
whole navy of England, and the assistance of all the Custom House 
officers employed in the country. The very nature of the slave 
trade opposed the efficacy of the abolition which had been so fre- 
quently pressed upon the House; for a cargo of slaves might be 
landed in as many hours as it would take weeks to land merchandize 

“Mr. Bryan Edwards.—‘ Spain and Portugal, and America, fol- 
lowed the slave trade. The consequence would be, that though slaves 
should not be imported under British colours, yet they would be 
imported under other colours as much as they ever had been. Th 
would not import them indeed immediately into our islands, but they 
had islands of their own into which they would import them, and 
from thence they would be carried to ours with the greatest facility. 
This the British parliament would not be able to prevent, until they 
could change the wind and give law to the ocean.’ 

“ I must not weary the reader with more quotations of this kind; 


but it is right to add to the testimony of the colonial witnesses and — 


leaders in parliament, the solemn and conclusive declarations of the 
now indignant Jamaica assembly itself : | 

** «Can there be a doubt,’ said that House in November, 1792, 
‘ that every effort will be made to smuggle slaves? Will not a man 
face every danger to save himself and his family from ruin? The 
island abounds with creeks and bays, where small decked vessels may 
run in at any time ; and in order to prevent smuggling, a very consi- 
derable naval force must be sustained here at an enormous expense. 
These ships of war must keep the sea during the hurricane months. 


But if this duty is to be left to Custom House officers, unless they — 


are supported by a military force, not one of them will be able to do 
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their duty but at the risk of life; and such will be the discontents of 
the people from so severe a measure as the abolition of the slave 
trade, that the committee have reason to apprehend, that even a mili- 
tary force would prove ineffectual. The slaves seeing the white 

ople in a state of discord with each other, would do what the slaves 
ion done at Hispaniola—they would rebel, burn the estates, andde- 
stroy the inhabitants.’ 

“ After such quotations as these, what will be said of the author of 
the ‘ Thoughts’ and his fellow-labourers, for treating the clandestine 
importation of slaves, not only as incredible, but as a most uncharita- 
ble suspicion, or malicious calumny, or both?” (Stephen's First Let- 
ter to Mr. Wilberforce, p. 38—42.) 

We do not cite this evidence merely by way of an argumentum 
ad hominem; it is a decisive argument for the Registry Bill, 
With such a disposition in the planters, with such interests at 
stake, with such facilities of importing slaves upon the coast, 
what man of common understanding can doubt the existence of 
smuggling ? 

2. A second objection is this—that the measure is unnecessary. 

It is contended, that an illicit importation has not been proved. 

The friends of the Registry Bill distinctly ground that mea- 
sure, not upon the fact of an illicit importation, but upon the 
renter of it. This appears by the preamble. ‘The practica-_ 

ility of abuse is the reason assigned for the preventive regula- 

tions of a registry. The geographical position of our islands 
renders it very easy to run in with slaves, and to debark them 
at all seasons; and with respect to Jamaica particularly, the 
smuggling system may be publicly carried on with complete 
security. 

In proof of this assertion we cite the evidence of a naval of- 


ficer stationed at that island, and an eye-witness of the facts which 
he relates. 


“-«] shall in the first place,’ he says, ‘ make it manifest ve 
what means the great island of Jamaica may still, in defiance to the — 
existing laws, be supplied with slaves to the extent of several thou- 
sands annually; even too were the unfortunate victims carried in the 
face of British cruisers, and landed in noon-day at Kingston.’—* It 
may be necessary to refer to the great chart of those seas, and look at 
the local and commercial situations of Jamaica with Cuba and the 
Spanish main. Herein you'll find, that for a distance of nearly 600 
miles, the south side of Cuba, that which is contiguous to Jamaica, 
— innumerable creeks and harbours, capable of holding the 
rgest vessels; but little known to any except the ‘ false traders, * of — 
Spain; and wherein there is not the smallest vestige of either town or 
custom-house, to check, if the eg government was inclined, any 
illicit practices on the British abolition laws. I mention this as abso- 


* “The name that the Spanish smugglers are known by in that part of the ~ 
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lute fact, from having landed on many parts of the coast of Cuba: 
and so little known are many of those places, that I recollect about 
the year 1806, French privateers —— constant shelter in one of 
those inlets, called the Hidden Port; and altheugh the sea was swarm- 
ing with British cruisers, yet their place of resort was not found out 
till that late period of the war; and not till they had committed the 
vst depredations on the trade of Jamaica. Such are the many 
nts of concealment the island of Cuba affords to the Spanish false 
traders; such are the facilities it presents to the British smugglers of 
human flesh; and most of those places are within a night's sail of Ja- 
maica. Moreover, the latter island abounds with equal facilities of 
creeks, inlets, and shoals, wherein no ship of war dare approach, and 
where there are neither custom-house or officers, to dash any illicit 
tices.” 

“ ¢1t now remains to notice, by what classes of vessels and persons 
smuggling may be effected without the possibility of detection. The 
extreme jealousy of the Spanish government at all ages, in not ad- 
mitting into the colonies any but their own manufactures, and pro- 
hibiting all others under the severest penalties, and the circumstance 
that British goods can be had at Jamaica perhaps fifty per cent. 
cheaper, have given rise to a numerous class of vessels frequenting 
Jamaica under the Spanish flag, called false traders. Those vessels 
trade and are encouraged there on the same principle as our smugglers 
are on the coasts of Holland and France.—‘ They are vessels trom 
twenty to two hundred tons burthen; and bringing with them dollars, 
such is their consequence with the mercantile and every other interest 
at Jamaica, that I believe that island would often be without hard 
cash but for the Spanish false traders. —‘ I believe the naval officers 
were directed not to give them the smallest alarm or cause of jea- 
lousy; and that it would be deemed as injurious to the mercantile 
body, that one of those Spaniards should be offended at Jamaica, as 
the late commotion amongst the mandarines at Canton had likely to 
have proved in our China trade. I have heard it said such is the 
courtesy shown them, that the magistrates have connived at acts of atro- 
city committed by them in the streets of Kingston.’—‘ Great certainly 
is the influence which they possess amongst all classes in the island. 
—‘ They are invariably well manned, carrying from’ twenty to fifty 
men each, being a mixture of blacks and coloured people, with a few 
whites ; but being engaged in illicit trade by their own laws, they come 
to Jamaica without any document to show the number of their crew. 
Hence arises the impossibility, were the Custom House officers so in- 
clined, or could they do it without alarming the mercantile interests, 
to trace what number of men they may bring to the island for clan- 
destine purposes. The same difficulty will occur to the captains of 
any british cruisers boarding them on their passage from Cuba or the 
Spanish main ; and indeed sailing as they do under the governor's pass, 
and protected by all the colonial and mercantile interests, the Spaniard 
might openly admit the whole of the crew to be his slaves, and whom 
he thinks proper to employ as mariners.’ 

** «What then would be the result? Unless the naval captain would 
sacrifice the friendship and society of the members of the assembly, 
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and other leading men in the colony, and condescend to watch day 
by day on the wharts, and at night risk assassination in the streets 
of Kingston, to detect the Spaniard in the very act of selling his 
supposed mariners, they could not convict him of any of the penalties 
of the abolition laws. The Spanish trader besides and his agent have 
many means of escaping detection. In the dead of the night they 
may land their victims, and before the next sun they are dispersed 
in many different directions.’ 

“ «Tt next remains to notice the probable number of vessels em- 
ployed in the false trade between Cuba and Jamaica. Herein, not 
having reference to amy Custom House accounts, I must be guided 
entirely by my own recollection of the passing events; and by an 
impartial review of the subject within my own breast.’ 

“+ During the years 1805 and 1807, being employed in one of his 
Majesty's ships on the Jamaica station, on leaving harbour for sea, I 
have seen twenty of those vessels at a time lying at Kingston; and 
on our cruising ground between the N.E. end of Jamaica and Cuba, 
we have met with seven or eight of those vessels daily. It is 
bable at the time of our leaving Port Royal there were many dikete 
lying at Martha-brae, Montego-bay, Morant-bay, Lucie, and other 
parts of the island which I did not see. Hence, from the number 
we left at Kingston, those we met with at sea, and the number that 
might be in other ports of the island, it is, 1 am fully convinced, a 
moderate calculation to suppose that there are not less than sixty false 
traders and other vessels running between Jamaica and Cuba.’ 

‘“* «They may finish a voyage out and home in a week; but in the 
subjoined estimate I have allowed them three weeks; and averaging 
great and small, they may bring ten negroes each time, disguised as 
mariners amongst their crew, without being even suspected of an 
clandestine practices. Hence each false trader may smuggle from Cuba 
to Jamaica 170 negroes in the year; and the sixty may bring 10,200.’ 

“ * Besides those vessels from Cuba, I estimate there are thirty si- 
milar vessels trading to Jamaica from the Spanish Main. To each of 
those I will allow five weeks to perform the voyage, or ten voyages in 
the year, and that they may smuggle ten slaves each trip.’ 

“ «There are besides those, again, another class of vessels sailing 
from Jamaica under the British flag, called force traders. They are 
large vessels equipped, armed, and manned almost equal to ships of 
war, for the purpose of forcing trade on the ish Main. I have 
met with those vessels in a very great extent of coast, from the gulf 
of Paria to the very shores of Carthagena and the bay of Campeachy. 
They have innumerable facilities of smuggling slaves into Jamaica 
and other British islands.’ 

“ «TI will suppose the number of force traders sailing from Jamaica 
under the Britich flag to be twenty-five, that they can make a voyage 
in eight weeks, or six voyages in the year, and only To them 
to bring ten slaves each time, whereas they may bring double the 
number without any suspicion. From the whole we may form some 
estimate of the sum of human misery, which, notwithstanding the | 
British abolition, the much injured children of Africa may still be 
doomed to suffer through these contraband channels. 
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Sixty Spanish false traders between Cuba and Ja->) Annually, 
maica, making a voyage in three weeks, or seventeen 
voyages in the year, and bringing each time 10 ne- > 10,200 
groes disguised as mariners, or otherwise concealed in 
Thirty do. do. from the Spanish Main and Jamaica, 
making a voyage in five weeks, or ten voyages in the > 3,000 
year, and bringing each time ten negroes. ........ 
Twenty-five British force traders from Jamaica to dif- 
ferent parts of the Spanish Main, making six voyages b 1,500 
in the year, and bringing each time ten negroes.... 
| 


Total annual importation of slaves. ... 14,700 


«“ ¢Here then is an annual amount of above 14,000 slaves, which 
the island of Jamaica may still be supplied with in spite of the exist- 
ing laws. Though the ibove estimate is founded on my own recol- 
lection, and my guess of the probable number of vessels may very 
possibly be wrong, I have given my reasons for it, and feel the sin- 
cerest conviction the amount is not exaggerated.” (Stephen’s Second 
Letter, p. 159—166.) 


The officer, whose statement is given above, has not been in 
Jamaica since the abolition; but the practicability of the smug- 
gling system is obvious; it may evidently be carried on upon a 
very large scale. : 

lt is contended, on the other hand, that there are “ laws to 
protect negroes in the enjoyment of their freedom, and to assist 
them in its recovery, adequate to these important objects; and 
that these laws are fairly and impartially * The 
value of this statement may be appreciated by the observations 
which have already been made. Ti e onus probandi lies upon the 
alleged slave; his oath cannot be taken; his colour is condemna- 
tion. Instead of entering into further argument on the subject 
we shall be contented to cite a case which occurred in Jamaica. 


“It appears that Ann Higgins was born free, her mother age. 
been a free woman, named Passage Fort Nanny; and that she ha 
three children, Nancy, Alba, and Oliver, who were consequently not 
only born free, but removed, by two descents at least, from any 
servile stock ; slavery, as I have before observed, descending only in 
the female line; notwithstanding which, Rutherford, the defendant in 
all the actions, had seized Ann Higgins the mother, with her infant 
offspring, had torn her from them, transported her from her native 
home and family to Honduras, and there sold her as a slave; detaining 
her children in slavery to himself in Jamaica. 

“ How long the unfortunate mother had been kept in bondage and 
exile in Honduras, or how she escaped from that pestilent part of the 
southern continent, does not appear; but prior to April, 1807, she 
had by some means been enabled to return to her native island, for 
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in that month she obtained a judgment against her cruel oppressor for 
£350 damages (about 250 sterling). 

«“ This is the first of the two actions of trespass; and we can dis- 
cover plainly the true reason why that remedy was resorted to instead 
of the homine replegiando. Its object could not have been to deliver 
the plaintiff from slavery, the peculiar + tog of that writ; because 
Rutherford, the defendant, having sold her, of course had not again 
exercised the right of a master over her. 

“ The purchaser most probably, finding her to be free, had sent 
her back to Jamaica, and by his recognition of her liberty put her 

resent condition out of the reach of controversy. The defence at 
at was her past slavery to the defendant, at the time when she was 
exiled and sold. If, therefore, the onus proband: was laid on him 
(which does not however appear) it would still form no exception to 
the general rule; for the presumption arising from the colour having 
been removed by the admission of her present freedom, it could not 
be applied to maintain the issue that she was the defendant's slave at 
the time of her expatriation. The only question was, at what time 
the freedom commenced ; and as to this, the presumption had obviously 
no relevancy whatever ; consequently he who alleged the fact of slavery 
at a given time, was bound to maintain it by evidence. 

“ The case set up on her part was, that she was born free; and 
the verdict being in her favour, that case must have been proved to 
the satisfaction of the jury. It appears further, that the verdict was 
acquiesced in by the defendant, or if objected to, was sustained by 
the court, since judgment followed upon it. It was therefore virtually 
established that her children were free also. 

‘“‘ Mr. Rutherford nevertheless, it seems, was not deterred from pro- 
secuting his outrageous oppression of this unfortunate family ; for he 
still detained the children in slavery; and near six years elapsed be- 
fore those lideral and benignant laws of Jamaica, which so much favour 
claims of liberty, and under which oppression, we are told, cannot be 
prenayt enabled the distressed mother to recover them out of his 
rands. 

“ She was obliged to bring a homine replegiando against him for 
her children, as their guardian; a difference of proceeding which 
marks the truth of the explanation I have given, namely, that when 
the object is to recover possession of freedom, that writ is the neces- 
sary remedy; for she would otherwise, no doubt, have brought an 
eat of false imprisonment in the case of her children, as well as 
ler Own. 

** She brought this suit first to trial in April 1809, and then, it 
seems, lost her cause from the difficulty of proving to the satisfaction of 
the second jury, what had already been established by the former verdict 
and judgment, her own free extraction, on which the liberty of her 
infant children depended; or rather it would appear that her proofs, 
though satisfactory in themselves, were encountered by a new and 
fictitious case now set up by the relentless defendant. It may be col- 


lected from Mr. Burge’s account of the trial in p. 91, that she was 
defeated by evidence on Mr. Rutherford’s pert representing her to 
have been the daughter of a female slave belonging to himself, and 
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who had been servant in the same family in which she had formerly 
lived. | 

“ The defence, though ultimately found to be false, on this occa- 
sion succeeded. The mother, therefore, would have been for ever 
deprived of her children, if she had not again found friends to enable 
her to prosecute, and after near four years of obstinate litigation, to 
bring on to trial another homine replegiando, at which the liberty of 
the three infants was at length finally established. This was in 
J , 1813, although the mother’s freedom by birth had been 
found by verdict in April, 1807; yet the assembly boasts of the 
expedition, as well as the certainty, of these legal remedies for free- 
dom!” (Stephen’s Second Letter, p. 47—50.*) 

This case is taken in substance from the Jamaica Report. 
Muth ingenuity has been employed in the framing of that docu- 
ment, and words are very nicely selected to give to the evidence 
adduced an interpretation suited to its object. We cannot go 
at length into the discussion of its merits, but some judgment 
may be formed of its character from the following observations : 


“ The committee that drew it up “ assert, or plainly insinuate, ‘ that 
negroes are not sent to their workhouses to be detained and sold in 
case of non-claim, except for offences which would constitute legal 
vagrancy in white persons.’ Contradicted by their own printed laws, 
and even by their last and much boasted Consolidation Slave Act. 

** They insinuate, ‘ that a writ of homine replegiando ordinarily 
issues before the sale of such negroes, whenever they claim to be 
free.’ Contradicted by the same decisive authority, and by their own 
gazettes. 

“ They pretend, ‘ that an asserted slave is set at liberty by that 
process, on giving a merely nominal security, and without any security 
at all for his forthcoming at the end of the cause.’ 

“* Contradicted again as to negroes in the workhouses, by their own 
written laws. As to slaves de facto, in private hands, utterly incredible, 


wholly unsupported by the evidence to which they refer, and repugnant 
to'a plain inference from their latest act on the subject. | 
_ “ * That the sureties do not justify ;’ and, ‘ that the enlargement is 
immediate.’ 


“ The same decisive refutation. 


“ ¢ That he is placed out of the reach of oppression or restraint.’— 


* That he has it in his power to collect his proofs, and take all the steps 
necessary to establish his right.’ 


“« Extravagant inversions of the truth, as the same authorities prove. 
“* “That there is no difficulty thrown in the way of the party de- 


“’ True, if imprisonment, poverty, and the necessity of finding and 
justifying bail, and then proving his freedom in a suit of law, are not 
difficulties: if they are, unfeelingly false. 


“« * That the master, after this proceeding, must establish his title. 
* In these pages is a very able examinatio . 


n of the writ of homi egiando, 
and an exposure of some of the bold artifices of the aonten ae es 
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False in every possible view of its meaning; ineonsistent with ‘ac- 
knowledged legal principles; and with the express terms, as well as 
plain import o that evidence, which the report itself sets forth, and 
relies upon.” (Stephen's Second Letter, p. 68, 69. 

We strongly recommend Mr. Stephen’s “‘ Second Letter to 
Mr. Wilberforce” to every candid reader who would wish to form 
a correct estimate of the Jamaica Report. .The committee who 
framed that Report must have had strong inducements to adopt the 
course which they have pursued: we think that their own work is 
proof irresistible of the absolute necessity of a registry. bill; it is 
impossible that they should have presented such a mass of misre- 
presentation and artifice to the world, had they not felt and been 
convinced that the proposed bill would be effective to prevent the 
importation of slaves. 


3. A third objection is, that the measure is impolitic. It will 
not be popular in the islands. 

Nothing more likely, if we judge of the popularity of a mea- 
sure from the opinion entertained of it by the white population. 
It was unpopular in ‘Trinidad, but government persevered. We 
have already given some sample of the laws of colonial assem- 
blies, and of the practical habits of the planters; and it is cer- 
tain that this minority of the population will never admire any 
system which to the extinction of the slave trade. But are 
their wishes to be exclusively consulted? is no notice to be taken 
of that immense majority of the population whose colour is dif- 
ferent? The act for the abolition of the slave trade was unpo- 
pular in an extreme degree; but are such arguments to weigh, 
for one moment, against the claims of humanity and justice? __ - 

The plan will be very troublesome and expensive. ‘The expense 
cannot be great; and as to the trouble incurred by an individual 
writing a few lines once a year, in order that members may not 
be compelled unjustly to drudge under the cart-whip for life, 
with what decency can such an objection be adduced ? 

The penal and remedial sanctions which are essential to the 
plan of a registry are highly obnoxious. 

Is it too much to say to a master, “ if you refuse or neglect to 
register your slave, he shall be free?” In what light then are 
we to consider the navigation act of the present reigm and the 
different acts for registering ships, which preceded it? ‘There 
are many troublesome forms and solemnities, the neglect of 
which would be followed by the loss of all the property found on 
board:—Is the liberty of a man and his posterity of less value 
than the privileges of a ship? Our statutes abound with such 
—— the object, is be to take away interests justly ac- 
quired, but to prevent fraud. | . 

The fa A of slaves by a registry act would be dan- 
gerous to the peace and safety of the colonies, by increasing too much 
the free coloured class in proportion to the whites. 
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This objection presupposes that a great part of the slave 


ulation would be emancipated at once ; whereas the plan is to 
crease ually and oe rene the number of free coloured 
people. The registry bill does not convert a slave into a free 
man; it prevents the unjust conversion of a free man into a 
slave. The number of negrocs enfranchised by a register act 
would be as small in proportion to the whole black population, 
as the number of ships condemned in England for want of a 
register is to our whole marine. When masters know that the 
law will be operative, they will not so far forget their own inte- 
rests as to neglect registering their slaves. In certain cases of 
difficulty and doubt, the orders of council for Trinidad confide 
persons to the special wale sgry of the local government. 

The objection is likewise fallacious on another ground. The 
insecurity of our West India islands arises mainly from the very 
small proportion of the white omc to that of the slaves. 
A country which consists of only two classes, viz. a small aris- 
tocracy which is or seems to be very rich, and a large population 
which is exceedingly poor, is exposed in no small degree to the 
dangers of insurrection: the order of society is maintained by 
successive gradations. This reasoning applies with particular 
force to the state of the West Indies: the progressive increase of 
free coloured people in proportion to the whites on the one 
hand, and the black slaves on the other, is peculiarly favourable 
to public ce and tranquillity. The history of the Spanish 
colonies, where this intermediate class exists in great numbers, is 
perfectly in point: it proves beyond a doubt, that an island thus 
circumstanced possesses in its free population the best security 

inst internal revolution and foreign conquest. 

The West India Islands will rebel. . 

Why should they rebel? Because the government of this 
country deems it right to put an end to the slave trade ? or be- 
cause of the trouble which a registration of slaves will induce? 
Precarious indeed is the loyalty of these dutiful subjects! But 
who will be the rebels ? not surely the blacks, but the white po- 
pulation. Let us put—with what gravity we can command—the 
most formidable case. Take Jamaica for the example: the white 

ulation of that island, including men, women, and children, 

is perhaps not one twentieth part of the slaves, and the whole mili- 
tary force about 2,000. It is not very obvious that Great Bri- 
tain with its heroes of Talavera and Waterloo can have much 
to fear from this body, which will be at the same time employed 
in keeping guard over the slaves. Could these few white per- 
sons exist for a moment without the support of Great Britain? 
And after all, — pepe: are, in general, but the shadows and 
epresentatives of men ; their principals, the mortgagees, are re- 

sident in London and its siciniey 3 havens to be found ‘a the 
8 | 
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Exchange and within the walls of parliament. These are the 
rebels; they threaten rebellion therefore against themselves. 
In truth, the whole affair is palpably ridiculous; and they that 
talk of rebellion must imagine, that the terrors of the cart-whip are 
as great upon this nation of freemen, as upon their own misera- 
ble slaves. 

The mere discussion ot the subject in the British Parliament will 
Le ruinous to the Islands. 

An insurrection has recently taken place in Barbadoes; and 
it has afforded a fine theme for the enemies of the bill. These, 
they cry, are its immediate fruits ; we shall derive nothing from 
this measure but insurrection and murder. 

The slaves at Barbadoes are said to have entertained the per- 
suasion that they were emancipated by parliament, or that eman- 
cipation was the object of the registry bill. Now since this is 
not the object of the bill, on what grounds did the slaves form 
such an opinion? Who were the authors of this fiction? The 
West Indians themselves. By a sort of conduct which it is as 
difficult to reconcile to common sense as to truth, the West 
India planters have publicly and repeatedly declared this to be 
the plan of the abolitionists, from the moment that the question 
of the slave trade was first discussed. Not only were the de- 
bates of the British parliament regularly published in the West 
India journals, but these journals have also studiously endea- 
voured to prove that enencipation and revolution were the ob- 
jects contemplated. In the Jamaica Gazette of last March the 
registry bill is attacked on this very principle; and only three 
or four months before the insurrection broke out, the newspapers 
of Barbadoes contained formal resolutions of their assembly as- 
sailing the bill precisely on the same ground. If then the slaves 
expected emancipation, who are the persons answerable for that 
delusion? Mr. Wilberforce, whose bill is so grossly misrepre- 
sented, or the authors of the tale? The truth is, that all this is 
mere pretence: the West India body have no fear of. outr 
from the debates of parliament ; otherwise they never would pu 
lish them, and least of all with such unwarrantable and a. 
matory comments. Is the principle to be established, that the 
parliament must never interfere for the benefit of the slaves or 
the abolition of the slave trade ? a 

The connexion between Mr. Wilberforce’s bill and the insur, 
rection of Barbadoes is this; that the bill preceded the ingur- 
rection by about twelve months. It was certainly the first in 
order of time; and so far as at present appears, nothing further 
can be said of it. 

The calamity, which has arisen, seems to have been local and 
of little extent: we do not find that any large body of negroes 
was concerned, neither is it yet clear that they possessed fire-arms. 
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We hear of no evidence that the plot was extensive, or indeed 
that any systematic plot existed: whatever be the real history of 
this affair, it vindbably arose from ordinary causes. Much of the 
devastation and waste of life may be traced to the conduct of the 
militia: they seem to have created no small part of the evils de- 
lored. 

: 1. A correct narrative of the nature and progress of this insur- 
rection has not yet arrived. But who can be or vente at such 
events, as connected with our slave Colonies.? ‘They have al- 
ways been common, and naturally grow out of the system. 

n Barbadoes especially the condition of the slaves is deplo- 
rable. We have before stated that in 1802, when Lord Seaforth, 
then Governor of the island, proposed to the assembly to make 
the wilful murder of any person free or slave, felony without 
benefit of clergy, * the assembly took “ considerable offence,” 
and a committee of the whole house was appointed “ to pre- 

re an answer to the governor’s message, an answer moderate 
and respectful, but calculated to repel imsult, and evince that the 
house understands its interests and asserts its rizhts !” 

Weare not surprised at this answer: it will surprise no man, 
who has attended to the evidence which has long been before the 
public concerning the state of that island; a short extract from 
a work already mentioned,+ may furnish some idea of it.—* In 
some papers presented to the Sood of Commons on the 25th 
of February, 1805, is contained a letter from Lord Seaforth, 
the Governor of Barbadoes, in which he thus writes to Earl 
Camden. | 

**¢ T inclose four — containing, from different quarters, 
reports on the horrid murders I mentioned in some former let- 
ters. They are selected from a great number, among which 
there is not one in contradiction of the horrible facts, though 
several of the letters are very concise and defective. The truth 
is, that nothing has given me more trouble than to get at the 
bottom of these businesses, so horribly absurd are the prejudices 
of the le” (not of one or two, or of a few individuals, but of 
the 

_ **Tinclose the Attorney General’s letter to me on the sub- 
ject of the negroes so most wantonly murdered. I am sorry to 
say several other instances of the same barbarity have occurred, 
with which I have not troubled your Lordship, as I only wished 
to make you acquainted with the subject in general.’ . 
The letters to which Lord Seaforth refers, and which accom- 

y the above extracts, are from four of the most respectable 

individuals in the island of Barbadoes, viz. Mr. Ince, the presi- 


* The fine for that crime being £11 : 4s. i.e. if a white man witnessed the fact, 
for no slave could give evidence. 


+ Substance of Debates, &c. pp, 166—172, 
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dent of the Council; Mr. Coulthurst, the Advocate General; 
Mr. Beccles, the Attorney General; and the Rev. Mr. Pilgrim. 
These gentlemen all agree in the material facts of the cases which 
they state. It would, therefore, be an unnecessary repetition to 
transcribe the whole of their letters: it will be sufficient to give 
the substance of the statements which they contain. 

‘© 1. On the 10th of April, 1804, a militia man of the name of 
Halls, of the St. Michael’s regiment, returning from military 
duty, overtook on the road some negroes who were going quietly 
home from their labour. When he came near he called out 
that he would kill them, and immediately began to run after 
them. The negroes not supposing that he really intended to 
do them any injury, and imagining that he was in joke, did not 
endeavour to escape, but pla yea way for him. The per- 
son nearest to him happened to be a woman, the property of a 
Mr. Clarke, the owner of Simmons’s estate, who is stated to 
have been a valuable slave, the mother of five or six children, 
and far advanced in pre wpe Without the smallest provo- 
cation of any kind, Halls coolly and deliberately plunged his 
bayonet several times into her body, when the poor creature 
dropped and expired without a groan. ‘Two gentlemen were 
eye-witnesses of this horrid action. One of them, Mr. Harding, 

e manager of the Codrington College estate, went up to Halls 
and spoke harshly to him, and said he ought to be hanged, for 
he never saw a more unprovoked murder, and that he would 
certainly carry him before a magistrate. Halls’s reply is very 
remarkable. ‘ For what ?’ said he (with the utmost indifference 
as to the crime) ¢ for what? ror KILLING A NEGRO!!!’ This is 
a short but a significant sentence, strongly confirming an impor- 
tant truth which has frequently been asserted, viz. that the ne- 

oes are regarded by their white-skinned oppressors as an in- 
ferior order of beings, and, under the influence of this sentiment, 
are naturally enough denied the common rights of humanity, and 
excluded from the pale of that sympathy, which a sense of a 
common nature and a common extraction is calculated to inspire. 
Mr. Harding, however, greatly to his credit, was proof against 
the force of Halls’s compendious reasoning, and having procured 
assistance laid hold of him, and carried him before Mr. Justice 
Walton. Mr. Justice Walton, it would appear, was not indis- 
posed to use the authority with which he was vested in bringing 
Halls to justice, but he fond that ‘ in his situation as a magis- 
trate, the law of the island gave him no jurisdiction or authority 
over him,’ and, in short, that he had no right to commit him. 
In this dilemma, Mr. Walton applied to Mr. President Ince. 
‘I told Mr. Walton, says the President in his letter to Lord 
Seaforth, ‘ that I regretted with real concern the deficieucy in 
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our law; but that there was a Par she due to the king in such 
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cases,’ (viz. the eleven pounds shillings) * and that, as Mr. 
Harding had sufficiently substantiated the fact, I would order 
him to be committed till he had paid the forfeiture, or a suit 
should be commenced against him.’ Accordingly he was sent to 
rison. 

a 2. The second instance produced by Lord Seaforth is not 
inferior in atrocity to the first. A Mr. Colbeck, who lives over- 
seer on Cabbage-tree Plantation, in St. Lucy’s parish, * had 
bought a new negro boy out of the yard,’ (meaning the slave 
yard where etm are exposed to sale, in the same manner as 
sheep in Smithfield market), and carried him home. 

‘Conceiving a liking to the boy, he took him into the house and 
made him wait at table. Mr. Crone, the overseer of Rowe’s 
estate, which is near to Cabbage-tree Plantation, was in the habit 
of visiting Mr. Colbeck, had noticed the boy, and knew him 
well. A fire happening one night in the neighbourhood, Col- 
beck went to give his assistance, and the boy followed him. 
Colbeck, on his return home, missed tke boy, who had lost his 
‘way, and as he did not make his appearance the next day, he 
‘sent round to his neighbours, and particularly to Crone, in- 
forming them, that his African lad had strayed, that he could 
‘not speak a word of English, and possibly he might be found 
breaking some sugar canes, or taking something else for his sup- 
port: in which case he requested they would not injure him, but 
send him home, and he would pay any damage boy might 
have committed. After a lapse of two or three days the poor 
‘creature was discovered in a gully (or deep water-course) near to 
Rowe’s estate; and a number of negroes were soon assembled 
‘about the place. The boy naturally terrified with the threats, 
‘the noise, and the appearance of so many people, retreated into 
‘a hole in a rock, having a stone in his hand, for the purpose, 
probably, ofdefence. By this time Crone, and some other white 
rsons, had come up. By their orders a fire was put to the 
‘hole where the boy lay, who, when he began to be scorched, ran 
from his hiding place into a pool of water which was near. Some 
‘of the negroes pursued him into the pool ; and the boy, it is said, 
threw the stone which he held in his hand at one of them. On 
‘this, two of the white men, Crone and Hollingsworth, fired at 
the boy several times with shot, and the negroes pelted him 
with stones. He was: at ~ dragged out of the pool in a 
dying condition; for he had not only received several bruises 


from the stones, but his breast was so pierced with the shot that 
‘it was like a cullender. ‘The white savages (this is the language 
‘of Mr. Attorney General Beccles) ordered the negroes to dig a 
‘grave. Whilst they were digging it, the poor creature made 
signs of begging for water, which was not given to him : but as soon 
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as the grave was dug, he was thrown into it and covered over 
and, Aa believed, while yet alive. Colbeck, the owner of the 
boy, hearing that a negro had been killed, went to Crone to in- 
quire into the truth of the report. Crone told him that an 
had been killed and buried, but assured him it was not his, for 
he knew him well, and he need not be at the trouble of opening 
the grave. On this Colbeck went away satisfied. Receiving, 
however, further information, he returned and had the grave 
opened, when he found the murdered negro to be his own, 
lbeck brought his action of damages in the courts of the 
island against Crone and Hollingsworth. The cause was ready 
to be tried, and the court had met for the purpose, when they 
thought proper to pay double the value of the boy, and £25 for 
the use of the island, (being #5 less than the penalty fixed by 
law, of £15 currency Sonne rather than suffer the business to 
toahearing. ‘ This, ] am truly sorry to say,’ observes the Ad- 
vocate General, ‘ was the only punishment which could be in- 
flicted for so barbarous and atrocious a crime.’ | a 
* This horrid recital (which is given almost in the words of the 
report, merely avoiding repetitions) seems to require little com- 
ment. One circumstance of it, however, may not strike the minds 
of some readers with its due force, although it appears to be the 
most affecting part of the whole case. lbeck, it is said, on 
hearing that it was not his slave who had been murdered, went 
away satisfied. O most opprobrious satisfaction ! ‘The preceding 
part of the narrative had prepared us to expect in Colbee 
some approximation to European feeling, But what is the fact? 
‘On being coolly told that a negro had been killed and buried— 
told so by his neighbour, the murderer: is he shocked? Does he 
express any horror or indignation on the occasion! No ! he goes 
away satished!! Let the reader give its due weight to this one 
circumstance, and he must be convinced that a state of societ 
net exist in the West Indies fui as po inhabitant of this 
iappy island, he can scarcely form any adequate conception. 
Su li instead of a negro dave. that it had been a horse which 
had been thus killed; Colbeck, had his horse happened to be 
missing at the time, would have pursued exactly the same steps, 
and would have been affected in the same way as in the present 
instance. We may also learn, from this impressive circumstan 
the value of West Indian testimony when given in favour 
West Indian humanity. The moral perceptions and feeli 
which preyail in that quarter of the world, it will be perceiv 
are wholly different from those on this side of the Atlantic, It may 
be allowed that these men mean what they say, when they f ah 
each other the praise of humanity. But examine their standard, 
Who is this man of humanity? “It is one, who, hearing that a 
fellow creature has been cruelly and wantonly murdered, goes 
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away satisfied, because he himself has sustained no loss by the 
murder! An exception may be admitted in favour of a few men 
of enlightened minds: but the remark applies to the people—to 
the bulk of the community, whose prejudices are stated by Lord 
Seaforth to be so horribly absurd, as to resist all measures for 
remedying this dreadful state of things. But not to detain the 
reader any longer with reasonings on this subject, let us pro- 
ceed to the third case communicated by Lord Seaforth, and 
which, if possible, is worse than either of the foregoing. 
~ 6 3, A man of the name of Nowell, who lives in St. Andrew’s 
parish, had been in the habit of peat brutally towards his 
wife, and one day went so far as to lock her up in a room, and 
confine her in chains. A negro woman belonging to this man, 
touched with compassion for her unfortunate mistress, undertook 
privately to release her. Nowell found it out, and in order to 
unish her, obliged her to put her tongue through a hole ina 
d, to which he fastened it on the opposite side with a fork, 
and left her in that situation for some time. He afterwards cut 
out her tongue nearly by the root, in consequence of which she 
almost instantly died. No punishment followed this monstrous 
act of barbarity. 

*‘ It will, doubtless, be argued, that individual instances of 
cruelty, like those which have been cited, are no proofs of gene- 
ral inhumanity, any more than the annals of the Old Bailey can 
be considered as exhibiting a fair view of our national character. 
There is, however, this very remarkable difference in the two 
cases, a difference which is fatal to the argument. In this coun. 
try, when we read of crimes, we read of their being followed 
aa just retribution ; by severe and exemplary punishment. In 

1e West Indies, on the contrary, we not only hear of the great- 
est crimes escaping with impunity, but we find the laws them- 
selves conspiring to shelter criminals from justice: we find the 
most respectable and enlightened part of the community sanction- 
ing the perpetration even of murder, by their refusal to recognize 

€ commission of it as a felonious act.” 

_ The only change which has been introduced since that period 
is the enactment of a law making the killing of a slave murder, 
when perpetrated wantonly, maliciously, and without any provo- 
cation, punishable with death. How secure is the murderer! if 
there be any provocation he escapes: of this provocation white 
West Indians are the judges; and the oath of a black man can- 
not be admitted as evidence. Yet all would be well but for this 
wicked registry bill! 

In the several islands where this bill has been established, 
viz. Trinidad, St. Lucia, and the Isle of France, no miscon- 
ception of its objects ecar to have taken place, neither 
has there been the slightest tendency to revolt: it is a re- 
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markable fact that the Governor of Trinidad, where it has 
had the largest operation, on hearing of the insurrection in 
Barbadoes did not even think it necessary to proclaim martial 
law: an expedient which was immediately adopted in all the un- 
registered islands. | 

The colonial assemblies are best qualified to judge of the mea- 
we necessary for the West Indies, and their will equals their 
abuily. 

Of their will we shall say little: he must be little read in the 
history of the last eight and twenty years, who has now to be 
informed of their general inclinations; and in reference to their 
capacity of judging we cannot allow them the distinction which 
they claim. ‘To constitute an equable judge there is need of 
candour and impartiality. Do these qualities flourish in any re- 
markable degree among the members of the West India legisla- 
tures? We appeal once more to the testimony of experience ; 
it speaks in language which few men can mistake. 

4. The last objection to be noticed is that which declares the 
measure to be unconstitutional. 

It is strongly maintained that parliament has no right to inter- 
fere in sanapaiads within the colonies, and that such r 
tions belong constitutionally to the colonial legislatures alone, 

If this exclusive right can be maintained, the colonies are vir- 
tually independent : we are expected to sustain and protect them, 
to shed our blood and to lavish our tréasures for their support ; 
but are to be prohibited from exercising any act of government 
within the territory. 

As we have no formal compact to guide us in the decision of 
this strange question, we must look to the practice of parliament : 
has it or has it not been the custom of Great Britain to pass laws 
for the internal government of the colonies ? | 

The navigation laws are strictly of this description. They 
were originally passed in the reign of Charles II., and have since 
been repeatedly modified and confirmed, and they cannot be en- 
forced without internal regulations; and numerous provisions 
have been enacted to be executed within the colonies. 

If precedent be of any weight, there can be no doubt upon the 
subject. For although parliament has left it generally to the co- 
lonial assemblies to settle matters of interior jurisprudence and 
police, yet the instances of interference have been exceedingly 
numerous. ‘To be satisfied of this fact, it is necessary only to 
consult the volumes of statutes, from the Restoration to the 
present time. For the purpose of enforcing exterior commercial 
restrictions, at least, parliament has always exercised its right of 
legislation within the colonies as well as without ; and such 1s the 
object of the registry. Both principle and practice are in 
favour of direct interference; the right has been perseveringly 
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asserted and maintained by parliament, even under circum- 
stances of the greatest difficulty. 

Neither has it been abandoned in the recent discussions. The 
leading speakers in both houses of parliament distinctly pro- 
ceeded upon the ground of the authority of parliament ; and in 
recommending the measure of a registry bill, in the first instance, 
to the colonial assemblies, “yr eorprne is virtually pledged to 
interpose its own authority, if that recommendation should fail 
of its effect. 

We shall see how far the colonial legislatures will obey the 

uisition of parliament in the spirit of it. 
as perfect the plan, every island must adopt the same system. 
We have seen that, if twelve of the colonies should pass a re- 

istry bill with good faith and a disposition to enforce it, the 
Bill would be ee unless adopted by the thirteenth. And 
what security could the different colonies possess for unanimity 
of intention and practical uniformity in the execution of the 
law? how could an offence committed the law in one 
colony be punished in another? The whole system would be 
fettered by practical objections: it must be supported by auxiliary 
regulations, and some of these, such as a public registry to be 
kept in England, the prohibition to carry upon the high seas 
unregistered slaves, though from a British island, &c., the local 
authorities are not competent to make. : 

But it is time to bring this article to a close. We trust that 
the subject has been treated sufficiently at large to afford a pretty 
correct idea of the general merits of the case. We are very far 
however from having exhausted our materials; and should the 
discussion be continued, may probably take another opportunit 
to offer some remarks, which our limits at present forbid. e 
consider the appeal as made fairly to the public ; and by the public 
feeling it must at length be decided. We are convinced that it is 
only necessary to en ie the minds of our generous country- 
men, and the - ill will be adopted, and the abolition laws 

roduce their effect. We are happy therefore to find, that Mr. 

tephen, that most able and indefatigable, and of course calum- 
niated friend of Africa—a man whose merits are as far above our 
praise as beyond the comprehension of slave merchants—per- . 
severes in his determination to sift the subject to the bottom. 
We trust that he will not retire from the field till, in conjunc- 
tion with other great and good men, ‘he shall have consummated 
that laudable work, the absolute extinction of the slave trade 
in all its branches. We are confident that, if the system of 
in islands be properly ex an 
will speedily be put to the practicability of that accursed 
hitherto triumphant traffic. 
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